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ABSTRACT ' 

-\ Sixteen children in five different classrooms in the 
same, small, Vural-suburban school in New Hampshire were observed for 
2 years to document what primary children did when they wrote. Eight 
of the children were observed from age 6 through 7, and eight from 8 
through 9. Thr^e researchers were on-site in classrooms 4 days out of 
5 for the 2-year project. Data were gathered through child and 
teacher interviews,, direct observatio n of children through specific _ 
protocols, *and video recordings of children while composing, 
conversing with\other children, and in conference, as well as through 
all of the children's written products. Data from observations of 
child behavior during the writing process together with data from 

observations of teacher practices led to seven hypotheses-:— U4; 

* behaviors of writeVs are ideosyncratic and highly Variable; (2) 
clusters of behaviors should be observed before making decisions 
about' writers; (3) scope and sequence curricula have little relevance 
in helping writers^ejLeJ^— U-)^Jthe-scaf f^>lding-coivference^appri>ach — 



nr~the best response to the variable writer; (5) let students write 




decision making; and (7) skills are best taught within the context ; of 
the child's own writing. (Appendixes include copies of research 
articles, selected chapters from a book, articles related to the 
study, and data examples.) (HOD) 
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STUDY SUMMARY 



1.0, WHAT DID THIS STUDY /SET OUT TO DO AND "WHY? 



Biie study .set put to document 'what primary children did when 
they wrote. Data jtere gathered* over a two year period, fdllowing the 
same children, in order to show how they changed what % . they did in the 
course of* writing. The research. task was^ to be present when the 
children wrote in their classrooms, and to A record, describe, identify, 

and* sequence the-orger-o^their-behaviors during-the confpo sing-pro — — 

■* 

cess. 

The study was done because children simply haven't, been observed 
while writing. Most research • about children's composing has been 
retrospective. Extensive analyses have beefn made of children's 
written products, and interviews and have been given to children ask- 

ing them to recall -how they wrote," but such data only provide partial 

* * * 
information" about what might happen during the writing process. 

Worse, school curricula across the country are often based on 

suppositions about what children do when they write. Teaching is 

an active process where teacher behaviors m'eet child behaviors, yet 

why children behave as they do when composing is anyone's guess if 



there hasn't been systematic observation overtime. Teachers need a 
forward and ..backward perspective when they deal with -a ghild's 
paper; they need to know where the child will be going and^where the 
child has been developmentally in order to understand the behaviors^ 
of the present moment. 

It' would be unheard of in child development research to explain 
child behavior solely on an interventive or retrospective basis. Biere 
is no substitute for being there , for extensive periods of observation 
to record data when'* children play, interact with parents, materials, 
-and their entire environment. 

2.0 HOW DID WE GO ABOUT DOING IT? 

Sixteen children in five different classrooms in' the same, small, 

rur&L-suburban school in New Hampshire were observed for two years. 

Eight of the children were observed from age six through seven, and 
> 

eight from age eight through nine. The children were* chosen because of 
^heir differences along pre-selected criteria of lapguage, composing, , 
spelling, and motor, performance. ' The intent was to have children from 

both grade levels with low, middle, and high writing atlilities in 

■ • 

order to see if behaviors from one level to another were repeated as 
the children changed > over two years of writing. 

Three researchers were on-site in classrooms four days out of*' 
five for the two year project. Data were gathered through child and # 
teacher ihterviews, direct observation of children through specific 




protocols, Mideo recordings of children while composing, conversing 

with other cnildren, and in conference, as well as through all of the 

c 1 

children^ written products. < 0 

Although case-study data were gathered primarily on the sixteen 

°selected children, there were many intervals over the two year period 

when these children were not writing. Researchers then collected 

data on other children who were writing at that time. There were also 

all-class data gathered in punctuation and spelling to serve as 

back-up information to process data from the case studies. % 

The data were analyzed through a variety of procedures depending 

^n the type of information collected (See Appendix 10.0 for examples). 

><j # Video Data : Language and behavior analysis in. 
• relation to evolving text was done by set 
protocol. Charts were made of , shifting balances 
over a -two year period. „ Utterances 'were assessed 
in context for concept level and change. 

2. - Child Utterance Data : These came from video- 
audio recordings, observations of teacher con- 
ferences, and discussions with other children. % 

Data were analyzed according to 26 concepts. - 
#a Definitions of concepts came from 'childrens* 
utterances. Extensive work with i.iter-rater 
reliability was done at several po^Jits in the 
assessment of concepts. 

3. ' ' Direct Observation : Through sefc^protocols , all 
sixteen children were" observed before, during, 
and after composing. Behaviors were charted to 
show shifts in: - 

A. Overt 'to icovert activity. 

. B. Growth in time and space 

C. Uses of revision 

D. Problem solving 



X 



•1 
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ll. Product Data :- All written work from 

the children was xeroxed. This included 
£ all copies of drafts. Product data have 
been charted to chow changes in use of: 

* 

*~? A. Punctuation 

F. Handwriting 
CI Spelling r 

4 D. Topic 

E. Patterns of writing quality 
• % - . F. Prosodies 

G. Person and territory 

H. Information 

c 5 . Interview-Conference Data ; Interventions 
along standard, informal question formats 
were asked of the children before, during, 
and after composing by researchers and 
teachers. Questions arid responses have 
been placed on computer and analyzed for 
complexity, sequence, and function along 
the 26 concept lines. 

Substantial -analysis of the above data is compete, but because 

oi^4j^amount gathered, there is .virtually an inexhaustible supply of 

new variables yet to be examined,- as well possible interrelationships 

between tho%e variable already investigated. 
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3.0 WHAT DID WE FIND? 

3.1 Th» Writing Procesq 



writing process in this study was 'defined as a series of . 



loperatipns lea d ing* to the solution of a problem. The process begins 
when the writer consciously or unconsciously starts a topic and is / 

\ " ' ■ \ 

finished when the written piece is published. Many professional's ^ 
would argue that the process continues to throb even after publication* 
Children show us what is involved in the writing process through 



the many sub-processes that contribute to a finished product. Sig- 



nificant sub-processes include topic selection, rehearsing, informa- 
tion access, spelling, handwriting, reading, organizing, editing, and 
revising. Ihese ingredients for writing are much the same for six- 

* / « 

year-olds .as they are for more advance) ten-year olds. Six-year-olds, 
because of overt behaviors, show the" underpinnings of ingredients 
before they go underground and become implicit. The following 
defines several important ingredients: 

1. Topic Choice - There is a process" to topic selec- 

tion,, again, conscious or unconscious. 
• Choice can be limited to a topic on 
fche bosrd given by the teacher, or 
it may be 5 embedded iu a previous* 
piece. The child may go on .a search 
through in terviewing*~otiM?r~ children i 
" » or Reviewing a list in a folder 

labeled "future topics". When topics 
are self-selected, part of the pro- 
cess seems to be "voice-matching" k 
with what .feels right today; the *\ 
child measures* intentions against ] 
his audience, whi.ch may be his clasp-' - 
mates, teacher, or even parents. 
Choice may also involve weeks, months, » 
or it may be a snap judgement based * 
bn a whim. More needs to studied 
about topic choice because it prob- ♦ 
ably has much. more to do with subse- ' 
quent behaviors in writing than we 
know (See Appendix 8.1 and 9»8). ■ 

2. Rehearsal - Rehearsal refexs^toH;he^conscious or * 

^ __junconscious preparation, writers make 

____^-^-^"T 4 for what. is to follow. It may take 
- " ' the form of daydreaming, reading, 

sketching, working with blocks, journal 
entries, or discussion of events. A 
discovery draft can be spoken of as a 
j& rehearsal for the next draft (Seg 
Appendix 8.1). * 



3. Composing , - Composing includes selection r of in- 
formation,- mechanics, • the part in 
* Tel^jtion to»the *rtiolel The part <; 
may be letter tprmation, "^sound-sytabol 
correspondence, the final stage of 
Vygot sky's process of symbolization, 
or reading for orientation (See* 



Appendix 8.1 )• 



ipnt. 



If. Reading - The function of reading the writer's 
•own text varies-accordxng-to the t 
* 'developmental level of the writer and 

„ differs significantly from the read- „ * . 
* * iiig of another. person's text. The 

5* • . writer can read to reorient, search 

for errors in conventions, and check %4 • 
• . - appropriateness of information^ or- , 

" ganization, or "language (See Appendix * 
8.1). 

^ ^ \ * - , ^ 

~ 5* Revision - Revision, or "seeing again" ranges 

from simple adjustments in spelling , 
and letter formation, to .major addi- 
tions, "deletions, and reorganizations 
of information. At the lowest level 
it could be called proofreading *> 
(See Appendixes 7.13* 7*2., 8.1, 8.7). 

There i$ no set order to the writing process. It cannot be con- 
strued as simply a matter of topic choice, rehearsal, reading, com- 
posing, and revising. It is highly ideosyncratic a&d varies within, 
the writer from day to day. A person may discovers new topic in the 
midst of writing another. The end of a piece may be rehearsed while 
eating breakfast, especially if the writer knows she will be writing 
that day in school • Thus, the unearthing of process ingredients and 
their recurrent appearance is an important finding in this study. 



/ / • o . • 

3.2 ^Development of writers 

/\ The development of writing ability 'afliong the^ children appeared 

„to fali .into sequences. These sequences were useful to trace, but 

great care hadito "*be "taken to view several simultaneously before » 

making any decisions^bout the child 1 s writing development. The 

following are among the mbs^ significant sequences used to trace 

changes in writers 1 behayiors. 

3.21 Time and Space : Ibis was". the most .fruitful 'com- 
bination of factors by* which to assess ^ the Me vel- 
opment of young, writers. Three factors were viewed 
in- relation to e^ach o^her: (See also Appendix 8.*f). 

1. The Page : * At first" children must disfcavery 
«a the u se of spaced or how tp: relate, their; I 
bodies az^d small muscles to a regular / 
sequencing a (timb)/ across the page. Letter 
follows letter, ranging from indiscriminate 
chains to vertical .and reverse orders. / 
% Later,, when children see writing as a 
* t % temporally process, as itf a draft, they /be- 
* gin to break down the sides, placing extra 
syliibols a$ direction markers for the jiext 
draft. 



2. The Process : The parameters, of procfess de- * 
fine space, w$ile the events from start to 
*_* finish, represent timg markers* filling th^t 
space. When the process par,ameters_ are , 
narrow,, .writing'has a .tenuous connection^ 
to preceding^Tevent^; the decision to compose 
,m£y have been spontaneous, but of very short 
. duration, perhaps as little as tv$o or three 
. ■ minutes. In, this 6^se, process resembles, * 
•sppntaneous play. Process broadens, when the. 
writer rehearses when not composing, con- 
templatesxa piece- for weeks or* months, and * 
composes many draft's prior, to publication. 
This writer can transcend the constraints m 
of the present draft ; .he can move back and 
s forth between past, present, and possible 
future- products. * t 
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3. Information ; Early information has tenuous logic 
^gf (time) and occupies little space (the subject or 

event). The simplicity of the -choices connects 
highly disparate events and fills the subject space 
with only a few lines. 

3.22 External to Internal: Writing is a highly external event 
in the beginning. Children draw, and talk with other 
children. They need t;o see and heai* what they mean. 
Later external language becomes inner language. The 
cJiilcL has^put mechanical conventions (spelling, motor) 

. ^ ^befiind hiip. Problem-solving shifts to atopic and informa-, 
tion and is particularly don'e with the absence pf overt 
; behaviors. (See Appendix 7.1*0 - 

3.23 Egocentric It o Sociocentric ; Early writing closely re- 
, semebles play.. The child writes for the sake of .* 

' * writing* The opinions of others about the quality of 
his wbrk's^re noj hearfl.* He feels his pieces are basic-" 

. ".ally good and lie experiments fearlessly. Seldom does/the 
teacher hear, "I'm stuck* 'I don* t^know what to do. 11 
The child sees little discrepancy between intention and 
performance.* m % ' • 

Gradually, however, the chill begins^to herir questions an 
and concerns of others. Mechanics are placed behind 
him and his .own critical reading level is raised." He 
perceives discrepancies. bet we en his message and what is m 
understood (See Appendix, 8.3). -x * * * \ 

3.2*f Explicit -to Implicit : When children first write,* they 
, brwig their papers to the teacher and "before she can * 4 
' t - read them, they tell her*whk£ the\papers say. The child* 
1- 'makes *the message explicit through-conversation and 
* also through accompaning drawings. 'They supply .*what ♦ , 
they think may be missing in' print. . % 

In transition' from °ral tb written discourse, 'children 
. include many oral features (prosodies) in their pieces. 
In later stages they put everything into the message 
(bed to bed * s tory) with little selection or valuing • 
given to the narrative* • 

, Children eventually create more meaning through heighten- 
ing certain information arid excluding others. They ' • 
raise the level of reader participation -by implying 
mteanings, suspending actiqn, and "using words with greater 
precision and economy. • • * v 
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3.2 1 * (cont.) At first then, the pieces were shorter 
with logical gaps, /then expanded to an overtold 
level. As writing/ became more implicit, the pieces * 
were contracted to a level of greater, meaning 
(See' Appendix 8.3). . * 

3:3 The Process of Development and 'Revision ' 

- i \ 

^ Children show us what they see when yhey change something. The 

chil$l notices a discrepancy jbetween intention *and a letter, word, or 

1 

sentence, and makes a change depending on what he thinks is important 



-,in the writing process* Thus children's^ writing development can "be 
monitored by recording the changes they mafce while composing.' 

In our study, problem-solving was .broken into five categories: 
spelling, motor/aesthetic (appearance on the page), convention, 
(marking off meaning units wrch spaces, punctuation), topic/informa- 

5 ' " *\ ' 

tion, and revision. These categories are common. to any act of writing, 
and when the children first began to write, they functioned in all of 
tHem. .The children were unaware of most of the problems they solved, 
especially those's placed In the "automatic 11 category. A child who 
Revised Extensively, for instance, was hardly aware of spelling 
unless^ he\ found, a particular word difficult to spell. Problem-solving 
■became a conscious act when the child spoke outloud of his intention to 
make a change in his piece. 

The following figure shews the sequence of problem-solving categorie 
and the relationship of unconscious to conscious activity. The 
diagonal lines indicate when a category was dominant, or part of the 

V 

child 1 s consciousness. 'The stippled areas show when that activity 



wag* "underground" or unconscious* There are no ages assigned to these 
categories because they are irrelevant. There is evidence that some 
six^year=olds may. go as far as category V in one year, while, on the 
other hand; some writer because of development or teaching emphasis, 
may never get beyond the first three cate.gc:/ies in four years. The 
self -diagnosed poor speller or handwriter may go for a lifetime" 
wrestling with the same difficulties. 



FIGURE 1 : THE SEQUENCE OF PROBLEM-SOLVING 
DURING THE WRITING PROCESS ^ 




The order -of problem-solving follows the above five categories..^ 
Children first changed spelling, almost simultaneously letter formation 
and aesthetics, conventions, then topic and information. Problem- 
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solving takes on' greater signifidance when in topic and information. . 

One way children show us general trends in development is by where 
they place information when adding to a draft. The easiest place to 
add information is at the end. It is the most ^visible, most recently 

'completed and there- is room at the bottom of the page. The beginning 
of the piece is the next choice. It is a .recapping of a personal 
narrative and there may also be room at the top of the page. ^How a 
piece starts is clearer than after it gets underway. The interior of 
the narrative, however, is the most difficult place to add information. 

, Adding information in the middle demands a strong sense of chronology 

and logic The-ehi^d must understand what has come before and after 

the- information being inserted into the t'ext. 

Calkins has shown us in our, study of revision with ^eight-year-old 

children that revision begins with the addition of information at the 

end of a child's piece -(.See Appendix 7.13)- 'Prom this data four categories 
*• * * 

*of eight-year-old revisors emerged: , 

<* 

5 * I. Writes successive, drafts without looking back 

to earlier drafts. Does not. reread, or re- - # 

consider what„has been written and therefore does 
not weigh options. Much of .the writing is left 
unfinished. New information can only be added at 
the end. 

II. Can refine an early draft but refinement is 
of minor consequence with some changes in 
spelling or punctuation. Content and 
structure of piece remain unchanged. Will" it 
least reread piece and come up with new inform- 
ation, but cannot insert it into text. 
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III - Keeps shifting befcwefen refining* and aban- 
doning and beginning new drafts, as in 
• * catagory II. Is extremely restless; read- 
ing level leaves the child dissatisfied 
with his text but he seems powerless to. 
move to a level of personal* satisfaction. 
The child can add information into the 
interior of text. This child- is. in 
transition to category IV. 

• * 
IV - Revision results from interaction be- 
tween writer' arid draft, internalized audi-e 
k 0 ence, and the evolving ^lgject. Does -re- 

* read- to. see what he has said and to. dia- # 

i *** 

cover what'he wants to say. There i^a 
constant vying between intended meaning 

* and discovered meaning, between the forward 

motion of making and the backward motion 

of assessing. Can insert any information 
\nto text, make major reorganizations, line 
out, use symbols to manipulate informa- „ 
tion', and can see information a& tempor- 
ary, moving toward meaning. 

r* 

/ > * 

Some advanced wjttevs scarcely revised at all. They had such 
a well - developed inner, language, had-iprternalized so many thinking 
schemes, and were so strongly oriented in the process and information 
components of time and fepace, that their revisions occurred internally. 
How extensive these internal revisions were remains u^knpwn. One 
eight -year-old, for example, wrote, "A cheetah would make a sports car 
look like a turtle, 11 as her lead to a piece on cheetahs. At "the time 
of the writing, the researcher could perceive no external language, 
drawing, or assistance of any kind,. Later, in the second year of the 
study, this same child was advanced enough to articulate some of her 
thinking processes to Calkins (See. Appendix 7.1^). 

.Further evidence of internalization of the revision process was 
seen in the category IV children in the second year of the study. Their 



drafts were fewer, their first drafts were, of, higher quality, and' 

decisions about changes were made earlier at the point of topic 

selection or lead composition. As will "be seen in the concept data, 

thesie same children became much more articulate about their composing 
processes. Their ability to Explain the writing process increased 

;as thejr externalized less in their drafts. 




5 # k Concepts a 

All of the childrens 1 utterances over the tfce-yaar period were 
classified "by concept with the exception of .029 that were too 
ambiguqus to classify. Ambiguity was greatly reduced because the 

utterances fell in the midst of other, data gathered during the 

** * * 

writing process or conferences with teacher or researcher. 

The following concepts were identified: 

\ Standard *Audience interest (self) 

Process * .Audience interest (others) 

.Information ... _ Audience - clarify 

Information selection Audience - clarify - others 

Information addition *Audience - no need to consider 

Information deletion *Ne*atness , 

Experience " Mechanic s 

Experience verification Drawing 
%( Audience , Feelings 

These concepts did not provide enough information to make statements 
across the' children. They did, however, provide enough to begin a v 
concept profile. * For example, H no need to consider audience" was thin 
in. data across the children, but polarized at one end of the spectrum 
to show that just six and seven-yfear-olds cited it. 



Motivation 
*Action % 
Action -sequence of 
Action - frequency of 
Organization 



Topic 

Language 

Length 

•Length - needs to be shorter 
•Length - needs to be longer 



Although many years 1 work on^the concept data is still needed, 
several catagories of concept research emerged from this study: 



1. Definitions of concepts # , 

2. Which concepts are used 

3. General orders of concept use 

*f. Changes in concept density * » 

> 

5. Profile of one concept: topic 

6. Interrelationships of concepts 



3 # *f1 Concept Definitions ,% 

. A major firiding was simply the definitions of concepts* Because 
of .their slippery nature, six months 4 work went into the defining 
phase* The stability. of definitions was then checked on several, 
inter-rater reliability assessments (See Appendix 10.2) • 

» .Several of the concepts still need to be broken down into other x 
concepts because their .defintions heed further delineation.** I particul- 
arly refer to the r five concepts used most^ frequently and listed below.^ 



** For example, process could be broken down into concepts of various 
phases Of the writing process. When does the child use rehearsal, 
specific problem-solving strategies? . 
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The number in parentheses indicates the percentage of total utterances 

which use the concept: . - 

• Process - 24* (136) " Tagte 9 - ?% ^ . ? \i 

Standard - 15# (601) Organization -. 5# (3^5) 

Information - 9# (601) . 

3^2 What Concepts are Used ♦ . • * • , 

What concepts the children attended to as well as ignored gave 
an interesting picturp of v where tjiey were in the understanding of 'the . 
writing process. Susie, age 8-9 i made verymany statements about feelings 
standards and organization,, but she made very few about drawing or^ .** « 

the need fot\ greater length. On the other hand, she uses just about 

, * * * 

all of the 27 concepts. Six-year-old John ta^ks about information, 

topic, and drawing, but he doesn f t make s'xy statements about audience 

or language. Thus, although some generalizations can be made across' 

children, the more significant data'lies within children. More 

work needs -to be done in this area. l2ach concept* needs to be broken 

down into heirarchies. The higher level utterances will show more 

clearly if they are placed in chronological ordefr. v 
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3.^3 General Order of' Concept Use ' 

If all data on concepts across six, seven, eight and nine-year- 
old children are combine^, a number of trends are apparent: 

1. * .The heaviest use of drawing concept is with 

six-year-olds and it decreases with each suc- 
cessive ^ear.. 4 
* 

2. Statements about organization increase with 
each year from' "six through nine 6 . 

3. Six and "seven-year-oldsuse very few statements 
about language . Eight and nine-year-olds, , 
especially those, into revision, speak about/ 
language and its, more precise use. 

k.' Eight and nine-yeeer-olds mafee *any more state- 
ments proportionately "about feelings than 
six and seven-year-old children* 'As the Qharac*- 
> ters become more developed in writing, or as 

they recall more, details of personal experience, 
, more feelings are cited. 

25. The sequencing of action is much, more important 
^ » /to six'and spveu-year-olds than eight and nine- 
year-olds. The early development of narrative 
would require this, H&ereas with older; children 
„ their pieces have becbnte more selective, indeed, 

some of the chyonologie;^ -changed by the advanced, 
writers. , " • 

Concept Density 

Children seldom make t utterances 1 with only one concept involved. 
Those who do are generally six years of age, as in the simple process 
statement? "I f m going to finijsh this tod^y. H A more advanced nine-^* 
year-old writer, on the otfcer hand, will make statements that are 
much more dense with* writing concepts as in this. spontaneous 
statement by Andrea: 



I thought %the first (lead) was good but I think (SD) 
this was\even better and now I'm going td keep (SD) 
v going until I find one I really like and r'toay 
take parts of . each one 'but after my Cad takes a (P) (IS) 
shower, my mother does and she wears a. floWered (0) 
robe — but I don f t know if that is important to (T) 
ay story, PU put lots of different things for* 
how I could put my father on the sofa and after (IS) 
V1X choo&e. — — - ~ % . - - - . 

Andrea's statement contained the following concepts: standard (SD), 

information selection (IS), organization (0), topic (T), process (P), and 

information selection again (IS). ■ There is also much overlap; in the 

same breath, Andrea expressed information selection within the writing 

prqcess. The more advanced ,chi3^ren became, the more they expressed 



reasons Sot their choices and the more concepts became embedded in each 
other ^Notice how Brian 1 s concepts changed over two years: 



Percentage of Concepts per Utterance 



1 concept. or 


'more 




? concepts 


or 


more » 




3 concepts 


or 


more ' 




k concepts 


or 


more * 




5 concepts 


or 


more \ 




6 concepts 


\pr 


more 




7 concepts 





by Semester 



Fall '78 Spring '73^ Fall '79 Spring '80 



n 

100 .11 



82 

•27" 



9 
3 
0 



n 

100 15 



87 
33 
20 

7 
7* 



13 

. 5 
3 



n 

100 76 



88 67 
56 Jf3 
31 24 



100 
88 
67 
31 
3 
3 
3 



n 

105 



92 

70 

23 

k 

k 

3 



Although Brian was not speaking fxearly as much in the first year 
* 

of the study, perhaps it is all the more significant that with a 

r 

higher voulme of statements about writing, his percentages of concept 
embeddings increased during the second year? 
$A5 Profile of a Concept - Topic 

One of the 27 concepts, topic, was examined in the context of 

« 

utterances to determine a profile of high and low limits of the concept, 

and to* come up with categories that differentiated the levels of 

concept use. The Mf5 statements were ordered ^according to rough criteria 

•for determinging hierarchies. Ultimately all of the concepts will be* 

or£6red chronologically as weH!asby level, to produce, a clearer profile 

of Ipncept use. m 

The following are characteristic of four levels of topic concepts: 

I. The topic is the story. The child must relate the 
entire story if asked what his piece is about. The 
# " child cannot identify, the topic separate from the 

story. Q. : "What is your piece about? 1 ?* .A.: "The 
cowboy will climb on his horse and ride the road to 
town and ..." * 

II. .The topic is what the story is about. The child 
specifies topic/title and goes on to recite the 
story. The child can name a topic. : "What is 
your piece about?" A*: "It's* going to be about a 
cowboy. He f ll climb on his horse and ride the road 
to town and . . . " The topic occurs to the child 
and the story follows. 

III. The topic controls the story. The chi7.d selects 
information to, fit the topic. The child uses 
concept of topic with one other writing concept. 
Q. : "What's your piece going to be about?" A.: 
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III*. (cont.) fl It f s gcpjigoto be only about Cowboy Sam and 
his riding adventures, not about what he does on 
the ranch • • • " Child selects topic, and the story , 
1 follows, but the child expresses beginnings of 
' options.'. * 

*' 

IV. The story controls the topic* The child selects 

the topic based on a writing logic* The child in-- * 
•tegrates concept of topic with other writing con- 
cepts. ■ ff What are you going to write about?" c 
A.: "I'm going to^write about^ Cowboy Sam's 
riding adventures 'because I cin put some action 
with good details in . • .but part way through I * tf * 
might find out some asw stuff ;and PIP have to 
revise things." The topic evolves, twists and 
turns as the child is responsive to the dictates 
of the information. 



3*5 Scaffolding * # ' - - . * 

. ^ .-V * - ' 9 

The t*fth scaffolding was first used by Jerome Bruner to explain i 

\ 

temporary structures placed around children's language to assist their 
development. Susan Severs, research associate on the NI£ study team, 

took teacher-child conference data and examined jbhem in light of the 

j 

following characteristics deemed important in .scaffolding: * 



1* Response should be predictable. * t 

2. Limit the focus. - * 

3. Allow for reversible role relationships^ 

k. Demonstrate solutions* < | 

5. Li^it and "make familiar the semantic * 3 
domain." • 

6. Maintain a playful atmosphere. ^ { * 

y The conference in our study refers t6 the discussion-review of a • 

child's paper with the teacher, researcher, or other child in the room. 

« 

From hundreds of conference transcripts, and the printouts of concept 

data from language interactions,, the following hypotheses have been 

• * « 
formulated "about successful conferences based on the scaffolding concept: 



Writing conferences follo w predictable sequences : 
content discission is followed by a discussion of 
mechanics. [ Often readers ask the writer for an % * 
evaluation of the piece, "Which is the best part?" 
"How doee it compare *with. others you have written?" 
As part of our data gathering, children were askgd 
to teli what happened in conference or simulate . 
the conference with another child. ^Children of 
botli'high and low ^developmental levels^frpm six 
through ten were ablp to relate the basic, elements 
contained in conference. 

Teachers- limit the focus" and~mark critical features 
(See page *31) in the conference. It is rare 0 when" 
more than one skill or .one. major aspect of the 
child 1 s information are chosen for discussion. 

Conferences^allow 'for reversible role relationships 
9 between speaker and hearer. Because confe^tface 
structures are predictable, the child knows how 
to reverse roles* He asks --questions of the teacher 
ancj makes comments about content or skills in 
mancipation of teacher practice.* Children are 
are also able to conduct "conferences with each 
other, independently o£ the teacher, (See Appendix * s 
7»8). There are as well instances where children 
have^ conducted -conferences with themselves, ,, Let , s 
see now, this beginn5jag- doesn't have enough action 
in it. What do I wanjb it to be about? 1 ! 

Demonstrate solutions : Through the oral conference 
with child, teacher and paper present, it was possible 
to show within the limited focus how to solve problems-. 
Most of the teachers waited for the child to encounter 
voice or a problem before moving into solution demon- 
strations. Frequently the children were able to in- 
vent solutions withbut teacher demonstration. 

Limit and Make Familiar the Semantic Domain. Child- 
ren chose about 90% of their own, topics, thus m a kin g ^ 
, it easier for teachers to control the semantic do- ^ 
main.. The language of process was introduced sloWly and 
within the context of the child* s paper. Thitf is probably 
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5. (cont.) why the/Soncept -semantic densities of . 
childrens 1 ' starement^ about writing changed so ■ 
rapidly* ' - 

r 

Playful atmosphere , A higfr degree of humor 
persists in conferences. The playful, humor- 
filled atmosphere prevails because of predict- 
ability, role-reversals, limited focus, and the 
fcighly familiar semantic domain. 

t 3. 6 Transitions from Oral to Writ ten Discourse 

Every child and possibly many professional writers, makes the ^ 
transition at his level from oral to written discourse. Four stages of 

V ' : ' 

transition x^ere apparent in the study, and are listed below. Transition 

* ' 

factors are closely allied with what writers call "voice", the writer's 
individual imprint on the piece- (See Appendixes 8.5 and 7.5). s 

' 3.61 I - Overt and Early Manifestations of Speech 

1.- Speaking simultaneous to the writing. For every 
1 grapheme, children will use -about 20 phonemic units, 
.plus eight other language functions (See Appendix 10. *f). 

' 2. Para-language and the paper. Children continue to use 
a wide repertoire 6f kinesics, haptics, and proxemics 
in relatiph, to . the paper. These are usually accompanied 
-■' by sound effects, particularly with boys. 

3. Drawing . The child- supplies visual context (as in 
speech) through drawing. The child draws before 
. • writing. 0 * 

if. Letters and words run together. There are fewer breaks 
for meaning and thus resembles oral discourse. 

5. Prosodies in capitalization and blackened letters, mix- 
ture ot upper and lower case letters! These become 'much 
more sophisticated in Stage II, then are significantly 

i • reduced in Stage II. 1 

• * » 

3.62 II - Page Explicit Transitions , . 

1.i Speaking simultaneous 'to the writing. JChere is 

" ! « 

r- o q 
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far less overtness of a, speaking or sounding / 
nature as in stage I. Transition factors are / 
shown in what happens on the page. / 

0 » / 

' " ' * • - ! 

2. Drawing. The child may draw after writing. The/; 



drawing now is more of an illustration than a re- 
hearsal, thus losing the speech transition factor. 

3. Prosodies . 'Many more capitalizations for speech 
meaning function, use of blackened letters, stress 
words written two lines high, sometimes underlined. 
Particular use of interjections, exclamation -and 
quotation marks. The child wants sound to be read 
from the page. 

*f. Para-language . , Less overt than Stage I but at times 
writes very closely to the" paper (nose pn inch from 
the point of the moving pen)'. * I thinjc it is an 
unusual use of a proxemic but am not sure yet. 

5« Frequent conversations' with companions. A "write, 
converse, write 'rhythm suggestive of switching in 
conversation. This is sometimes seen in Stage I 
but is partidularly pronounced at this time. 

Stage III - Speech Features Implicit in Text 

1. Less overt sound off -the page . Interjections, ex- 
clamation marks all but disappear. 

2. Early, drafts contain prosodies . Capitalization pf 
important words (but not those capitalized accord- 
ing to convention). 

3^ Use of information now contains a high 'degree of 
selectivity "that makes text flow like speech "hut 
selection is -of high quality.^ * \ 

k. Little conversation with neighbors of a "play-by 
play" nature. Conversation is more related to the 
writing process itself - "How did you solve that one 
lf Do you think this is a good lead?" ^ ^ 

5« Use of adjectives and adverbs: Some writers move 
through a stage ^of excessive^use pf "adjectives and 
adverbs, a* kind of nou$ and verb propping. The noun 
or verb may be poo£Ly chosen or the writer just feel 
J- that they cannot stand on their own, or 'that the 



extensive use of adjectives constitutes good writing. 
This is a» characteristic of some writers in this stafce, 
but just where-.it fits into the total scheme I do ^ot 
yet know. s ! 



3.7 Handwriting 

The original study design called for the tracing of handwriting 
variables for their influence on' composing. After a short time, this 
aspect of the study was abandoned, even thdugh data continued to be 
gathered on handwriting itself. A more meticulous approach to data 
gathering may have unearthed more. ♦ 

Two children who were diagnosed as writers with handwriting problems 
were included in .the original study design. % Both children saw them- 
selves as people with handwriting problems. As soon as the children 
wrote daily, controlled the choice of their topics, and had specific 
responses to the content of their pieces by teachers and other children', 
the handwriting barrier disappeared. Other than handwriting speed, 
* ttfere was little cpnnection that could be made between composing and the 
handwriting variable. 

Nevertheless, it was fruitful to observe how children changed in 
their use o£ handwriting, .since it became a very important area to 
monitor the writer f s use of time and space, views of information iand 
the ^Focess itself. Stages of handwriting development could be traced in 
Igeneral terms and are reported below: 
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1.'~GET IT DOWN PHASE. Letters follow each other in 
sequence, the ingredients are present as words 
(not necessarily separated) move in columns, circle, 
or run together across a page. These are the child's 
first .explorations of ordering a message*. Letters 

r^—may-be in bo th uppe r ~axtd-±ower~xgse case 



in domination. 

• 2. FIRST AESTHETICS.. Overlaps* a little with "get^it- 
down". Soon erasures start, presenting other kinds 
of control problems.* Children- are more systematic 
. in left-to'-right composing, with. more spaces inserted — _ 
between words. Less use of upper case letters, 
small er size to letters overall. Pressure is more 
*' evenly distributed in letters composed. 

1 3. GROWING CONVENTIONS. More focus on "the right way 11 to . 
shape, layout letters on the page. Concern for con- 
v ventions in spelling, punctuation also accompanies 

the event." Concerned about appearance of page to 
others « 

c * 

if. STAGE OF BREAKING CONVENTIONS. ais stage is quite 
dependent on teaching. If 0 fceachers ask questions that 
make children want to add information, then conventions 
associated .with "first draft 11 writing only have to be % 
broken* Words and sentences are lined out; children 
erase very little. Arrows, symbols, appear with inform- 
ation written up margins, across. top and bottom of the 
page. ; , 

5. LATER AESTHETICS. Children who. have .acquired greater 
ownership of their writing through additional informa- 
tion, have written several drafts, can be fussier about 
final copy. Ah interest in calligraphy, appearance 
of published piece, can reach a refinement not seen 
in earlier' stages. ' ^ t j 

Handwriting speed seems to be an. important variable in the quality 

^of writing produced. Children who wrote at a speed beyond eight words 

v per minute had better products. It appeared that they had internalized 

more of the process elements (handwriting, spelling, other conventions) . 

and had a better understanding of part-whole relationships of information, 
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But there are many exceptions both on the high and low side^' of handwriting 
speed. It is merely one- factor among others to observe. 
3.8 Spelling • 



- «/ Data on spelling come from two principal sources: early acquisition 

> " * I 

of spelling in grade one, and the use of spelling in drafts kt the third 
and fourth grade level. Spelling data' were probably influenced by the 
"particular, methods of instruction and therefore need description. 



All of the .children in first grade were permitted to use 
inventions as a means to composing their pieces. Most of the 



spelling 
children 



who- had strong ear for sounds used this method, wf-th the, exception of • ^ 
a- few who already knew how to spell very well. This means that the 
.children, were allowed to spell words the way that they sounded, and 
to use words as accurately as they could at the time. During Conferences, 
the teacher would help by focusing on "sound-symbol correspondences • 
within the context of the child's piece. 

Preliminary hypotheses on childrens f spelling are listed as 



follows; 



1. Children use very different application of . spelling 
under different assessment conditions. 

a 

A # Isolated sounds : When tested on knowledge of 
consonants in initial, medial , and final 
positions, .long 'and. short vowels, blends 
i£d: digraphs, the children exhibited 90$ 
4 accuracy v« 

B. Isolated words : When teheed on ability to 

spell 20 isolated words, applying the above 
* same skills, children exhibited 50?6 accuracy 
(See Appendix 9*5)* j 
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C. During Composing : When tested under com- 
comp'oeing conditions, using the sameS. words, 
children exhibited 30% accuracy. 

In short, the' more spelling was assessed in isola- 
latioh from the composi ng 'process, the more accurate 
the child spelled* The only true assessment of 
spelling, however, is during 'the writing process, 
because the child has to attend to many thing/ simul- ■ 
taneously. • The other assessments, A and B, arVjjse- 
ful in that they may show how a child is changing 
before spelling words while composing, but studies 
of these shifts from A to B to C have not yet been 
done. 

2. Children who invent may us"eT several spellings of the 
same word within the same writing. Until the word 
is stabilized in a. set invention,, °the child will 
continue to. invent. 

3. Spelling is in a constant . state of. evolution during 
the inven' spelling phase. (See Appendix 10.1 
and 7.2). The spiral, however, is toward more and 
more accurate spelling with many regressions along 
the way whep, other composing variables take pre- 
cedence. « 

k. Invented spelling relies heavily on "ear for sound 11 , 
consistent use of 1-1 sound-symbol correspondences.. 
As children "complete" fuller spellings of words, 

* they become more" sensitive to the visual memory < 
elements containing irregular correspondence - e.g. 
kiss. Children's reading* of their published material 
where their "invented spellings were in traditional^ 

• spellings', plus reading of* other books, contributed 
to final" speirings. • 

5. Children write in order to read their messages at 

another time. But early; inventions, either because 

of too few cues (be = book) or words run together 

(ELcthsbc = I liked his book) cannot be read back. 

It Would "appear that words .have' commerce; when there 

are three cues in initial j medial, and final positions, 

and the context provides enough help. (I let hs - 

• buk), words can be read b^ck. - ^ 

"*»-** ~ 

6. Children who" have difficulty with spelling and who 
draft, change their spellings from draft to draft 
until more accurate spellings are reached in final 
draft form; In the case of. Brian, although nine years 
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of .age, he used spelling inventions in early drafts, 
then brought in more visual features when arriving 
at the final. draft* This is not necessarily a 
"developmental phenomenon since the teacher permitted, 
- even encouraged, an emphasis on content in early 
drafts, with surface features to be cared for in 
the final draft* - ' ■ / ^ , • 

3.9 Punctuation ♦ 

Punctuation data was gathered from an intervention study between 

one classroom that stressed punctuation rules outside of the writing 

process context, and another classroom that -emphasized punctuation 

within the context of children's pieces (See Appendix 7*7 and 9^3) • 

The defintions that each group gave are typified in the following 

responses to the' question, "What do periods do??" 

' " Rule Group - "They tell you when the sentence 

ends 9v " 

Context Group - "They let-you.know where the sen- 
tence ends, so otherwise one 
minute you'd be 'sledding down the 
hill and the next minute you'd be 
inside the house, without even . 
stopping." 

From this data, it was apparent that children's understanding of 
punctuation dep.ended on the context in which it was taught. The 
use of punctuation? consequently, also varied, as the four categories 
listed below indicate: 

t 1 # ITflflye prftftftH^i T ^pm^^i afnro when children used punctua- 
tion forms in context of their own pieces. They used, 
such forms as commas, quotation marks, and colons, with- 
out knowing their' names. 
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2. Nomenclature preceded, usage when taught in isolation 
of the child 1 8 paper*- 

3 # Children needed many more punctuation f orms when 
, they are revising draft s. As information moved 
toward clarity,- punctuation demands increased in 
relation to 'heightened understandings about ia- - 
tentions. of the text* 

. lf # Punctuation was more difficult to choose when the 
writer"searched for meaning in an- early draft* 

The challenge in assessing punctuation data is to separate the 
teacher variable' f rom the child's own development or order of per- 
ceptions. -One measure, the child's actual performance in relation to 
his statements about punctuation, was not carried out. A major project 
remains to be done in monitoring statements in relation to use* 

4.0 SEVEN HYPOTHESES ON IMPLICATION OF FINDINGS 

Data from child behavior during the writing process together with 
data from teacher practices lead to hypotheses about teachers can do 
to help children write.- The seven hypotheses that follow were selected 
because they represent broad, fundamental issues in the teaching of 
writing. • Specifics about day-to-day practices are available ,in six- 
teen chapters of writing :. Teachers and Children at work , By Donald H. 
Graves, to be published in 1982 by Heinemann. 

k.l , Behaviors of Writers Are Ideosyncratic and Highly Variable* 




t«ohi»g of .witiBf U . rMpoui to Art . «iUr. *»• • 
.*h.r in or* or writt« ,t.t«eats. *til a child".**., or 
it .is difficult .for the teacher to too* what to do Because of the 'in- . 
herent ideosyncracies or variabilities of .each writer. Just as 
quarterbacks don't make a move until the defense is read, teachers 
don't respohd.until the child shows where he is in both information and 
process on that particular day. . . - 

The purpose of research is to note similarities in order to make 
generalizations. Many similarities were seen among the children • . 
when they wrote, but as |he study progressed, individual exceptions 'to ' 
the .data increased in dominance. In short, every child had behavioral 
characteristice in the writing process that applied to that child 
alone. '.It is our contention, based on this information, that such 
variablity demands a waiting, responsive type of teaching. 
' Calkins- .data oh stages 'of revision highlighted the similarities . 
and differences issue (See Appendix 7-13). For example, Calkins identified 
an Vinteraqter" type composer, a child who saw writing as clay-like 
and inanipulatt*, the information as temporary and evolving. Children 
in this category shared this perception, yet functioned, differently in 
its application. • Amy made internal revisions, "thinking through" 
several drafts without making many changes on the paper. Andrew made • 
4 progressively fewer revisions, while' Brian wrote more and more drafts. 

The ability to setfse ideosyncracies will determine, the success or 
' failure of the writing process. One teacher may see. revision as v worthy 



of a classroom mandate, and remain unaware that^Amy revises internally. 
Another teacher may not realize that' although Brian, revises extensively 
on most drafts, today nay not be a*gOod day to ask him to revise* 
Teaphers who respond, who follow what children say and do, will be , , 
able to seetf differences among writers, and* be better able to help • 
the individual, child write. 



4.2 Observe Clusters of Behaviors Before Making Decisions About' Writdrs « 

***** ' 

* s 

s L 

Teacher assistance. t:an nbt be- based on one variable because of - 

£ ***** 

the variable nature of the .writer. , A teacher should therefore look 

"at a cluster of. behaviors during' 'Che, writing process - the child's use 

of. th«* page', process, and information - before making * judgement on 

hoy to help* .Wen thfti, the- teacher should sugpend judgement until she 

' - ■ * "* • * * ' 

.has listened carefully to the chiles "intentions. , 

* » * „ • 

. Case studies can help teachers see clusters of behaviors because 

"'. * > .A 9 
'the full -context of composing .'and discussion is reported, as opposed to 

the discussion of isolated variables. Teachers can then transfer . - 

cluster" information to their own classrooms. 



if .3 Scope and Sequence Curricula Have Littlfe Relevance to How* Writers-' 
Develop. , ? •* 
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In scope and sequence curricula, all -the skill a needed in writing 
are assigned various levels at which" each is to be taught. I pfiggested 

in my proposal for this study that this approach was not based on 

' % 

developmental evidence, and promised, to rake inroads on the problem. 

* - * ' \ 

Hy promise* was a false one. dere is evidence for behavior sequences' 
of skills acquisition, but it is too elosely connecte&~with* the * / 

? * • * ; 

* S * M • ft 

context in which it is taugjht to make specific conclusions; For example, 
a fifth of first graders used quotation marks accurately because' th^ 
*were given the skill when cjmversation appe&ied in their writing. 
Some first grade children were capable, of making several revisions, and « 
a few top fourth grade children revised a selection over a three Veek t 
period. Some children in grade one used colons, commas* in' a series, 
and question .and exclamation marks. . 

If scope and sequence arr not used because of child variability, 
then teacher responsibility increases. Teachers # can provide individual 
curricular responses only if they know the writing process and the 
. "development of the children who use it. The curriculum content is 
1 wit'hin* children, and the teacher who knew the full range of tools can 
* makq it manifest. The teacher will. know those tool3 *\f they are used' 
her -own 1 writing. < „ 
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ij.lf Scaffolding - Conference Approach Is the Beat Response to the 
• Variable -Writer. - 

; ■ - • : ■ ... 

The conference process was the heart of .the writing program in 

our study. Our data tin conferences'/ concept ;chaftges,« and inprovement^ 

in writing, document Stlie* 5 importance of such an. approach. It is the 

v . . .)• " • 

best answer, to date on dealing with writer variability and ideosyncracies 

<■ , > x ., •■■ • 
.Because cf writer variability, the -conf erence structure should be 

■>',*'- - * 

highly predictable, almost ritualistic in-order and setting. Pre- 0 . 
die lability creates consistency and a comfortable, familiar environ- 
ment*. ^Within this setting, the teacher can introduce appropriate 
imbalances - unpredictable statements, and questions - that will 
stimulate child growth and learning^ * 

When conferences go. well, the child does mo^t of the talking, teach- 
ing his teacher about a subject -he knows. The teacher follows the 

- ^ $ 

child, reflects the information to keep the child on track. She is 
observing the child's understanding of the writing process: 
, * Conferences do not usually occur at every step of a single paper, 
but over several papers, as various steps surface in conferences and - 
the child discusses different process conjponents. - The learning is 
cuii^ti^e and the effect remarkable. . Study children who had two years 
of conferences developed a -noticeable responsibility for their writing. 
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k.$ • Tochers Should Let Their Writers Wr ite Daily, Sustain Selections 
T ^ff t ri * nd Predict able Times, , 



Children do not' rehearse' their writing when both tine and subject 
are unpredictable. Observe a child after a holiday, protracted illness, 
or three-day interruption from school activi$ii*s, and note the .struggle 
to find a subject or get back on the track* * Writing demands a daily, 

ritualistic set time (always at 9:00 a.m. orVUOO p.m. etc). Diere- 

* * • * • •>* 

v * * 
can be no writing program unless time is provided. . 

When writing is regular and at predictable times,- the child 

controls the subject and. can rehearse.*. He thinks and plans the < 

writing when he is not directly on .task. The approach becomes the * , 

baseline for 'children to sustain a piece over a longer period of time. 

'Children who sustain their pieces <?ver several weeks acquire a different 

understanding of their -subject and what it means to know it well. .They 

have had itime to read { take notes\ listen to^their information., and 

plan changes w£th o^Ker children. Teachers can also scaffold a piece 

at different points .in the writing process. 

Completion times are highly variable when writing is sustained 

* 

at the child's own ability. Some children could . 'handle two .days 

on a piece, while btherd Worked \ their way up to three weeks of drafts 

because they were able to, maintain a clear understanding of information 

** 

parts and wholes. In most classrooms, children t began their next piece 
several minutes after "finishing another. Learning to use time for 



• \ 

planning, rehearsal,, discovering new information, or for publishing, was 
not. only a clear indication of child growth, but a strong predictor of 
the quality of the piece. 



k.6 Teachers Shoul d Let Children Choose About 80* of Their Topics 
"Beca use ^'Assists Taem with Voice, Heightens semantic Domain , 
ad.U of Harrowing Topic, and Basic uecision-Malcing . 



Vlhen children choose their topics, several other sub-procces ar.e 
helped; The child begins the process of revision, "I won • t write ;■ 
about this topic* I'll, write about" that one.'' They also -learn to match 
their voices and .intentions with what* appears in the text. If the . 
writing program relies on assigned topics, then children tend to 
produce voices that sound like their teacher's voice. « 

Choosing, a topic, is a learning process. ' Inexperienfeed choices 
are often global, ' bizarre, or. reflect stereotypes of teacher chosen 
/•good subjects". Teachers who provide little time for. writing 
instinctively try tp avoid' these podr choices by assigning topics. . 
But by making decisions for children they deny voice, intercept re- 
vision, and take 'away, ownership (See Appendix 9.8'). - . 

. Children will choose topics more wisely as they develop an under- 
standing of the writing process. , They will show^a richer semantic 

' % v ~ • • '* 

domain in both their pieces and their discussion -of Content and process, 
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ftreliminary data on three case studies over a three-year period suggest- 

ed a strong relationship between topic choice, writing quality, and the 

emergence of new writing concepts. 



iftthin^the 



if. 7 Skills Are Beat Taught Within the Context of the Child's Own 
Writing. " ~ ! : _ " 



The child can better understand a skill when it is taught within 




the context of the writing process. He can learn quotation marks in 
first^&rade if - there is conversation in his piece. As he struggles 

x\ clarity, x he learns skills are tools to enhance meaning and they 
become hi? allies. v For this reason, skills should be baught in the 
midst of the scaffolding process, usually one at a time. 

, Calkins preliminary data show that children who- received punctua- 
tion in context used over twice as many punctuation forms in their 

ft k a " * - ' 

yfrexts as children who received them in isolated $xcersises. Children 

also gave articulate definitions for skills usage by giving examples 
from their own /texts. Although the data refer primarily to punctua- 
tion, other skills such as use of leads, following a single, subject, 
verifying experience with specifics etc* followed the same pattern in 
writing and in descriptions of what the children did when they wrote. 
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Since the completion of thi8 study, these hypotheses have been 

Y ' — % . /' 

shared in many workshops and writing courses around the country. Even 



though the formal data gathering and work with the Atkinson teachers' 
ended in June 1980, the findings continue to* be °reiined and their 
validity assessed in classrooms with other children* Far more systematic 
study is needed on'both teachers and children within the same setting 
to understand the .changes of each in relation to the other. Only 
then will the interaction of child development with environment be 
started (See Appendix 7. IT ). As in any research "study, many more 
questions have been raised than answers provided. 
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DISSEMINATION 



Dissemination of information was very much on the minds of the 
research staff from the beginning* Even though the research had 
barely begun, preliminary data. were shared in order that other 
professionals could challenge our observations about childrens 1 com- 
posing behaviors. Ve wanted to be challenged because the right ■ 



question, might save us months' of unneeded work. Many comments did . 

s 

come that helped us to see new. possibilities in the data. 

. We also wanted the public to know that the study was ggncerned 
with" what children did in their daily school labors. We tried, as 
well, to show the research in the fullest context of child* and class- 
room in order that teachers could transfer information to their own 
classrooms. Teacher interest through letters, visits to the research 
,site, and in workshops and talks, was immense. 

Information about the study has been disseminated in the follow- 
ing ways: 

1. Publication of research articles ,in education 
journals (See Appendix 7.0). 

2. Mailing of packages of the 20 research articles. 
(See Map I for dissemination pattern). J % 



- Graves, Donald. Writing: Teachers and 
Children at Work. (Heinemann: Exeter, NH, 



3. Books to be published 
Graves, Donald. 
Children at Worl 
London) June 1982. ' 

n " 'fit 



- Calkins r Lucy. Lessons from a CHild : 

On the Teaching and- Learning of ; 
Writing , To be finished March 1982'. 

- Sowers, ,Sixsan. "Writing Development in . 
in book to be published by Wiley, 

Books published: % 

-Wa3.she, R.D. Editor. Children Want to 
Write . (Primary English Teaching Assoc. 
Australia (See Appendix 11i0) 

Articles written about the study in newspapers 
and magazines^(See__Appendix_1-1*0) - ; 

- Manchester (NH) Union Leader, December 17, 
197^ _ 

- Rockingham County Gazette - January 3, 1979»* 

- Concord Monitor - April 1*f, 1979. 

- New Hampshire Sunday News - January 13» 1980. 

- Time - May 19, 1980 

- Sydney (Australia) Morning Herald - September 
2, 1980. ' 

- The Age (Australia) September 16*, 1980. 

The English Magazine (London) November 1981. 

- Education News (Australia) No. 8, 1981. 

- Psychology Today - March 1982. 
.Radio 

- Options in Education, National Public Radio 
Network, Washington, D.C. May 1979- 

Television 

- "Sunrise Semester, 11 CBS Television Guest Speaker 

ETV, New York City. * 

*. Special on study, New Hampshire Network, PBS„> 
Durham, New Hampshire. j cr 
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8. Workshops in public and private school systems 
(List attached)* 

9. Workshops and seminars in colleges and. Univers- 
ities (List attached). *• 



-i O . Ma jor"aaareB ser^r-reg^ naSloiialv and ^ 
international meetings. (List attached). 

11. Visits by approximately 1,500 professionals to 

the Atkinson Academy research site. 

12. Other *' 

0 

% - Center for Applied Linguistics, Georgetown 
University 

- National Assessment for Education Prpgress, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Southwest Regional Lab, Los Angeles, California. 
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WORKSHOPS IN THE FOLLOWING SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
USA . *" 

0 

Arizona New Hampshire * Vermont 



Barre 

Laconia Springfield > 

. Exeter South Londonderry 

4 Keene , 

Manchester Virginia 

Meredith Fairfax 

» Concord- Alexandria 

Atkinson 

Nashua West Virgini a > 

• Pittsford «• Decatur 

New Jersey FOREIGN \ 
Montclair 



Connecticut 
Stamford 
Oxford 
Bridgeport 

0 Hartford 

Georgia 
Atlanta 

Maine ' 
* Boothbay Harbor . 
— -St oningt on 
Portlani 

Massachusetts 
. . Bernardston 
' Dartmouth 
Brookline 
■ Lincoln 
So* Hadley 
Wayland 
Wellesley 

Michigan 
Flint 
Poxttiac 

Minnesota 
| St* Paul 

\ New Hampshire 
\ Amherst 

\ Derry 

\ Franklin 

1 s Hampton 

Hillsboro 
1 Lebanon 
I Portsmouth « 

Rochester 
■ Seabrook 
/ Warner 



«> 

New York * 

Highland Falls . 
Scotia 
Scarsdale 
" Buffalo 
Bronx 
Brooklyn 
Guilderland 
Hamburg 
West Point 
New York City 
Woodbury 
Harts dale- 
Monsey 
Rochester 
Little Neck 

Ohio ■' - 



Australia 

Footscrae, Victoria 
Woolongong, .New 

South Wales 
Newcastle, N.S.W. 
Sydney, N.S.W* 
Adelaide, S.W. 
Melbourne, Victoria— 

Canada- 
Toronto 
London 

Windsor / 

East York-Scarborough 

Montreal 

Kingston 

York 

Etobicoke 



Cincinatti 

Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg 
Exton 
Malvern 
Philadelphia 
Lancaster 



United Kingdom 
London 
Edinburgh 



South Carolina 
Greenville 
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' WORKSHOPS IN THE FOLLOWING COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 



Northeastern University, Boston, MA 
Harvard University, Cambridge f MA 
University of Vermont, Burlington, VT 
3t*:e University of New York, Buffalo, NY 
Gfcorge Mason, Virginia < 
University of California, Berkeley, £k 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, NJ 
Tougaloo College, Jackson, Miss* 
University of Arizona, Tucson, AR 

New York University,* New York, NY ; * 

University of Michigan, Ann A^bor, MI 
Oakland University, Oakland, MI , > 
Georgia State University^Atlanta, OA- 
Boston University, Boston, MA 
University of Denver, Denver, CO. 
Hof stra Univer sity, New- York 

State University of New York, Fredonia,' NY \ 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, NY 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, WI 

University of Virginia, Charlottsvil" e t VI 

Pennsylvania State University 

University of North Carolina, Charlotte, N.C. 

University of Ne*w Hampshire, Durham, NH 

FOREIGN 

Australia ^ — - - ♦ 

Coburg College of" Advanced Edtication, MeibbumeyViotpjria 

Riverina College of Advanced Education, Wagga Wagga, New South-Wales 

University of South Australia, Adelaide, So* Australia 

Sydney University," Sydney, New South Wales 

» 

Canada 

University of Ottawa 
University of Toronto h 
University of Western Ontario, London 
McGill, Montreal 

Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, Toronto 
1 United Kingdom 



London. Institute for Education, London 
University of Edinburgh, Scotland 
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United Kingdom (cont.) 

Bretton Hall, Wakefield, No, York, Ontario, Canada 
Boehampton Institute, London, Ehgland 

* • 

• REGIONAL AND NATIONAL CONFERENCES 

* * ' 

National Council of Teachers of Biglish national meetings at New 
York City, San Francisco, Cincinatti, Boston, and Hartford* 

International Beading Association national meetings at Atlanta, 
Houston, and St* Louis* ; v 

New York State Department of Education Convention on Writing, 
Albany, NY, keynote address. 

Education Records Bureau, national meeting, New York City, key- 
note address* 

New England Child Language Association 

'Westchester County R e gional Teachers Convention, Westchester Co* 
Pennsylvania* 

> 

Center, for Expansion of Language and Thinking, Tucson, Arizona, 
annual meeting keynote address. 

University of Virginia, regional conference, Charlotteville, Virginia. 
International Conference on Ehglish, Sydney, Australia. 




t TOTAL NUMBER .OF N.I.E r STUDY PACKAGES 
' DISTRIBUTED INTERNATIONALLY; 



UNITED STATES - 369 
AUSTRALIA -.55 
CANADA - 33 
GREAT BRITAIN - 10 
NEW ZEALAND - ? . 
JAPAN - 1 



(Hawaii! 

MAP I: ' DISTRIBUTION OF PACKAGES OF N.I.E. ARTICLES 
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MAP II: DISTRIBUTION OF WRITING PROCESS WORKSHOPS 
MADE POSSIBLE BY NIE GRANT 
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ANNOTATED CONTENTS OF' THE APPENDIX 

t * j ■ 

PART X - RESEARCH ARTICLES 

ft 

Graves., Donald H. "Research Doesn't Have to be * 

frring," language Arts ,- (Jan* -1979) pp. 
* Tirkt piece* written to introduce seven subsequent 
coWmns on the 'study to teachers* The study 
design' and variables to be e amined are discussed. 

Graves , Donald H. n Vhat Children Show Us About 

Revision! 11 Language Arts , (March 1979) pp. 312- 

i "319. Tirst articles on revisidh -giving preliminary 
data on six and eight year old practices in re- 

i vision: Revision was already becoming one of 'the , 
most important foci in the study as' it showed f \ - 

I from the start , what children perceived in the 

i writing process. 

Calkins, Lucy M. V Andrea Learns to Make Writing \ " 
"( Hard'," language Arts (May 1979) pp. 569-576. ' 
| * Presents a case study of how one child changes 
i her^ approaches to revision during the first ypar" 
l^pf^he study. " ' • * ' 

" * - * 

Sowers i * Susan. M A Six Year-Old's Writing- Process. 
The ilrst Half of First Grade/ 1 Language Arts , . 
(October 1979) pp. * 329-35*, Sarah, one. of the 
: cases* in Grade One, has her changing writing 
processes described during rehearsing, composing, 
and adjusting her test. f 

Gravis, Donald H. ,f Let Children - Show Us How "to Help 
' Jlhem Write," Visible Language (March 1979) pp. 
p&-28. This article describes how children give 
' us* clues in their handwriting about their mnder- 
stnading of the Writing process, Thfe child 1 s use A 
^ o^the page, prosodies, and^the breaking of hand- 
writing conventions all show various aspects of 
tHe writer 1 s development. 

Calkins, Lucy M. "Children Learn the Writer's Craft," 
.• Language Arts ' (February 1980) pp. 207-13. Shows 
how children move from play to craft in the 
writing process. 
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Calkins, Lucy M. "When Children Want to Punctuate: . \ 
Basic Skills Belong in* Context ; n Language Arts 
(Hay -1980) pp.. 56?-73- This article shows child- * * 

ren's. concepts of punctuation "when it is taught 
from* a meaning base within the writing process. 
Contrast us given to a * room where punctuation' is 
taught in isolation of writing it self * * *10*f 

KaaLer, Barbara. "One Childj One Teacher, One Class- 
» room: The Story of One Piece of Writing," language 

Arts ( September 198o> fp\ 680-93* All of the 

variables connected with the* development of one 
* piece of writing by a., seven year old child over 

three seeks i^ime are recorded'. Influences of 

other children, "-the teacher, ,on the child's - 

revisions are reported. * 111 

" * * *« 

Graves,, Donald H. .and Murray, Donald M. "Revision: 
In the Writer 1 s Workshop and in the Classroom, 11 
Baton University' Journal -of Education- "(j^pring * 
1980) pp. 39-56. Comparisions are- made^between , 
ihe writing* process of a professional writer and % 
those of six- to ten. year old-children in the NIE tt , P 
f study. « 

Graves*, ■ Donald H. "A* New Look at Writing Research J 1 
Langiiage . Arts <Nov./Dec. l98o);pp. 913-19* IrfSLight 
/of % what has been discovered thus far in the NIE - 
> New Hampshire Study, an evaluation is givVen of 25 
...years of research dn writing in the elementary years, 
reviewing changing methods, topics evaluated, and 
the need for studies that' consider the context in 
whcih they are conducted. > 



125 



Graves, Donald H. 'Writing Research for 'the Eighties: 
tyhat is Needed," Language Arts (February 1981) pp. 
197-206. Specific research studies (again in light 
" of the NIE - New Hampshire study) are suggested in 
three areas: the writing process, background in- 
formation about othe^ processes to understanding 
writings and the ethnographic context of children f s 
composing. Some ( suggestions are given for research 
designs.^ *' 151 
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Graves, Donald H. ""Where Have All the Teachers Gone?" 
Language Arts (April 1981) pp. ^92-96. 4 A plea is 
given for teachers to become involved in research 
for themselves or at least in collaboration with, 
tflE studies; Examples of how a teacher in the 
Atkinson study conducted her own research .(See 
Appendix 9»5 ) and how other teachers published: 
their findings (Se^e Appendixes 9-9 and 9.10) 
are also provided. " 

» * * 

Calkins, Lucy M. "Children ?s Rewriting Strategies," 
-Research in the Teaching of Shglish (Depember 1980) 
p|>. 331-41* Through interviews * observation,^ and 
examination of children's products, Calkins de- 
fines four kinds of revisers in young children. 
I v " - • / 

Graves, ^Donald H. "Patterns of Child Control of the 
Siting Process," in Children Want to Write : 
Donald Graves in Australia % Primary Ebglish 
Teaching Association, Australia (March 1981). 
An overview of the Atkinson study with more 
information on the transitions children make 
from oral' to written discburses and on children's 
revisiQns. * As, address given to the Third 
International Conference on the Teaching of 
Qiglish, Sydney, Australia'. 

Sowers, Susan. "Young Writers' Preference for 
t Non -narrative Modes of Composition," CTo be 
publi^Ud in Research in the Teaching of English ). 
« ShowjBxow children change from non-narrative to / 
'*narjjpive writing during the first year of school. 
A number of pre-narrative forms are discussed. • , 

Rule, Rebecca. "The Spelling Process: A Look at 
k Strategies," (To be published in Language Arts , 
Spring 1982). Rule takes an older writer with 
spelling problems and shows how spelling changes 
from draft to draft. 

\ 

Graves, Donald H. "Bie Growth and Development of First 
Grade Writers," (To be published in a collection of 
writings from the Canadian Council of Teachers of 
Qiglish Annual Meeting, Ottawa, May 1979 by Longmans 
in 1982). Written early in the study, 3/k of the way 



through the first year, "composite developmental ^ 

profiles ax*e given of three six year old writers 

at low, middle, and high levela. 219 

Calkins, Lucy M. "Case Study of a Nine Year Old 
Writer," unpublished. paper on a detailed study 
of Andrea at the end of the first year* Calkins 
reviews research procedures, Anton's change in 
, revision, search for a lead sentence, use of sym- , 
bols to manipulate material, changes in chronology 
and uses of information, and then the v disappearance 
of external strategies viewed , by the researcher. , 239 



PART II - BOOK CHAPTERS 

-i* 

Part II- Of the Appendix contains chapters from a book 1 am 
writing for Heinemann entitled, Writing: Teachers and Children at 
Work . Most of the data base for these chapters, with some other 
material added, is from the NIE-New Hampshire study. The book, 
written for elementary school teachers, has two parts. The first 
part is on how children develop as writers, with the second part on 
how teachers help children develop. The second half of the* book, 
Chapters 13 through 29, is completed.. Four chapters remain to be 
written in the first part. 

Chapter II - "The Writing Process 11 - Shows elements of' 
the writing prbcess that must be controlled in order 
to write.' Children and older writers are shown learn- 
„ ing to control topic choice, rehearsal, composing, 
reading and revision. 263 

Chapter III - "How Do Writers Develop?" - Writers grow 
when they lose their balance and regain it again in 
the midst of solving problems in the writing process. 
A close look at the basic growth unit, problem solv- 278 
ing. ♦ - 

Chapter IV - "On Buying Glasses for a Wolf" - The voice-ego 
plunges ahead like a hungry wolf, yet needs vision to 
back off, view the writing problem, and change direc- 
tion. Decentering and centration, along with forces of 
self-centeredness are shown in writers of different ages. 290 
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Chapter V - "Making Development- .Visible" - Writers 
grow in three principal time-space dimensions: 
the use of the' page, the process and information. 
Viewing writers along these dimensions is one of 
the most fruitful ways of charting child growth. 

Chapter VI - "When Writers Speak 1 ? - How writers make 
the transition from speaking to 'writing is shown 
, through four cases ages six, ten, eleven, and 
adult. 

Chapter VII "Handwriting is for Writing" Four 
phases in using handwriting within the context 
of composing, are discussed: "Get it Down Phase", 
"First Aesthetics", Growing Ape of Convention," 
"Breaking Conventions," Later Aesthetics"* 
Handwriting speed and handwriting disability are 
also discussed. • 
* • 

Chapter X - "Revision" Shows relation of perception 
to revision. Children change what they see. Judt 
how perceptions about the writing process change is 
described through three afreas. 
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PART IH- ARTICLES RELATED TO THE STUDY 



Articles in Part III are not attempting to report research. On 
the other hand, most of the articles contain recommendations for 
'classroom practice based on the study. 

Sowers, Susan • "The Researcher Who Watches' Children 
•-Write," in Children Want to Write (Sydney, Primary 
ihglish, Association) 1981 , pp. 29-35- This article 
shows how data were gathered during the^NIE study. 
This is a non-technical, hum§n-interest type approach 
to showing how Graves and others gathered data at 
Atkinson. " 357 

Calkins, Lucy M. "The Craft of Writing." Teacher (Nov./Dec. 
1980) pp. Jfl-JfJf. Shows a class engaged in the writing 
process. Specific suggestions made to teachers about 
how to help children take ownership of their pieces, 
with special focus on learning how to revise. 36^ 



Calkins, Lucy M. "Punctuate? Puntuate. Punctuate l ,f 
Learning (February 1980) pp. 86-88. A first cousin 
of Calkins 1 other articles in research section on 
/ punctuation* This piece gives more specific re- 

/ commendations for what teachers ought to^fclo to help 
children within the context of their own composing. 

Calkins, Lucy M. "One School's Writing Program. 11 
National Elementary Principal Vol 59, No. 2 (June 
1980) pp. 3^-38. Calkins; .describes the overall . 
writing program at Atkinson Academy, the building 
in which the NIE study was conducted. Examples of 
the teaching, of writing from grade one through five 
are given with further specifics of child and m 
teacher cases. Recommendations for teaching,^ based 
on the NIE data are given T 

Giacobbe, Mary men. "Kids Can Write the First Week 
of School." Learning (September 198D pp. 131-132. 
Giacobbe, first grade teacher in the study, des- 
cribes her approach to helping children write their 
first week of school. Giacobbe also shares a spel- 
ling assessment given to the children to help her 
understand their abilities. This article has be.en 
reprinted by the New Zealand 'Council of Teachers, 
as well as the Primary English Teaching Association 
in Australia. 

Sowers, Susan. "Kds Cn Rit." Learning (October 1980) 
pp. I*f-15» Sowers shows how teachers, in particular, 
Giacobbe, works with young children's invented 
spelling to help them become better writers. Back- 
ground to work in invented spelling from Chomsky, 
Bissex, and Montesorri is given. 

Egan, Judith. "After All, They Have Writing in 
Common." To be published by University of North 
Dakota. Egan, second grade teacher in the study, 
describes how she integrates literature into her 
writing program. Because children write, they see 
common elements between their writing and the writing 
of professionals. Bieir critical levels of reading 
the work of others is raised. 
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Graves, Donald H. "Break the Welfare Cycle: Le^ 
Writers Choose Th&ir Topics* 11 To be published 
in fforum, University of Michigan, Winter, 1982. 
Students dependency on teacher topics are des- # v 
cribed, with rf commendations from NIE data given 
on 'ways, to help students take more responsibility 
for their writing. 

Graves, Donald H. and Giacobbe, Mary ELlen. 
"Questions for Teachers Who Wonder if Their 
* Writers Change." To bepublished in Language 

Arts (.May 19§2). "An article not connected 
' directly with the study but based on questions 
raised ; ,by the study 'at Atkinson." Study was done 
as a> follow-up to the first, under Lucy Cfclkins 
grant from NCTE. Giacobbe was a^ teacher involved 
in the NIE study. 
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Caroselli, Marion. "Romance Precedes Precision: 
Recommended Classroom Teaching Practices." in 
Perspectives on Writing in Grades 1-8 pp. 60-67* 
In this chapter on recommended teaching practices, 
four of the Atkinson teachers practices in the 
teaching of writing have been chosen for publica- 
tion in this NCTE book on the teaching of writing 
in the U.S. Brackets are placed around the material 
written by- the Atkinson teachers. H ^ 

PART IV - DATA EXAMPLES * 

Materials in this section are included to show different protocols, 
approaches to portraying data, and definitions of some of the data 
sectors. 

Spelling evolutions : 

Susan Sowers built a spelling lexicon showing the 
; evolution of each of the words during the children's 
first year in school. Two pages from her records shown 
here on the two children, Toni and Sarah. Vl9 



Concept descriptions ; 

Rebecca Rule's definitions of the concepts used 
in this study » These are the final definitions, 
used in the inter-rater reliability checks. 

Computer Printouts of Child ; Language 
All of the children f s utterances during writing, 
conferences with teachers or responding to 
researcher questions were- classified by concept 
and. date and placed on the computer. Codes in 
brackets indicate the -concept embedded in a 
question or statement from the other party. * For 
example, on the first printout (700002) Greg 
was asked a question with process-standard, 
embedded in the request. The 700002 code refers 
to the notebook containing the full context of 
the utterance. Other codes represented here 
are defined in the concept definition section of 
this A'.ppendix . 

Sound-grapheme relationship in composing : 
Samples are shown of protocols used in showing 
the relationship between recprdings of child 
sound and placing letters on the page. Two dif- 
ferent types of children are shown. 

Wriber variability : 

All writing by two writers over a two year 
period was independently* rat epl for quality. A 
graph was then constructed to show the relation- 
ship between time and quality within the same 
waiter. The writer is only being compared with 
himself. 

Susie: Was already a top writer when the study 
started. She peaks in December of 
each year, and has a slunro in January, 
with a climb at the end of the year that 
never reaches the December peak. There v 
is only a slight advance in relation to 
self over the two years. 

Birger: Has practically no plateaus in his 

writing. There are no high or low troughs, 
yet he continues to climb and greatly im- 
prove his writing over the two year period. 
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The weakness of * v the graphs is that they do - 
not "show us how much better the % top is than 
bhe bottom. Hhe gfraph accentuates differences 
between high and low because of the ranking 
appraoch. The next review will be through 
independent quality ratings* 

Evaluation Scale ; 

The scale used to evaluate the writing of 
Susie and Birger over the two year period is 
attached. Three basic factors, the writers 
■use of information, organisation and lan- 
guage toward meaning along high, middle and 
low levels, were* assessed. 

Observation protocol : — . 
A large amount of observation, independent of 
the video tapes, was done through direction 
observations. This type of observation was used 
for children in grades one and two, with some 
"use when children first entered grade three. 
After that children' made large reorganizations, 
line-outs, writings in margins and extensive 
sophisticated conferences which could not be 
done in this manner. As the child wrpte the 
observer sat next to him putting down ^rords or 
letters as they seemed to fall into operations, 
putting wach operation over a number in the 
left column. "When a behavior was observed, a 
number, corresponding to the operation in\the 
left column was recorded in the right and the 
behavior noted. The center column was used 
to place symbols classifying the behavior for 
later charting. 

Observation classification protocol : 
One way of portraying the recurring process of 
behavior is shown for this six year old child. 
Note how the child moves between rereading, 
changing, composing aloud, writing and drawing, 
from step 1 through step ?8 on December 1*fth. 

Classification off revisions : 

When older writers get into extensive revisions, 
the important thing .is to note how drafts evolve- 
and the behaviors that' go with those revisions. 
Attached is the story b£ one paper from first to last 
draft. 
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Manchester Union Leader 

"How Kids Learn to Write." December 17,- 
1978. Early coverage of the study in 
'state newspaper. • 

The Rockingham Gazette 

"Atkinson Students Teach University 
of New. Hampshire Professors." January 
3i -19?9. Early coverage in county 
newspaper. 

Concord Monitor 

"Childrens 1 Writing: A Need to Say ' 
■I Am 1 ." April 1*f, 1979*. Coverage 
of the Atkinson study instate news- 
paper. 

New Hampshire Sunday News 

"Two Year Study Focuses on How 
Children Write." January 13i 1980. 
Coverage in statewide paper. 

Time 

"The Righting of Writing." May 19 1 
19o0.. A review of status of writing in 
the U.S. with the Atkinson study in the 
lead. 

The Sydney (Australia) Morning Herald 

"Easing the Pain of Writing." September 
2\ 1980. Interview and coverage of speech 
given to the Primary Baglish Teachers 
Association of Australia./ The paper covers 
New South Wales. ' 

The Age 

"Children 1 Turned off 1 Writing." September 
16 , 1980. Article from interview with 
reporter on work and teaching in Melbourne 
area. Paper covers state of Victoria. 
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Children Want to Write 



April 1981. Attached u is^^le of contents 
f rom^e^book^on . Donald wSSre.s 1 visit to 
Australia in 1986* IheTSbk -israbout-the- 
NIE study along with reprints from- the study. 



The English Magazine * 
* ^ * 

"Renter and Owners: Donald Graves on Writing/' 
November .1981 • An, interview with 
Donald Graves oii the study in the national 
journal on, teaching Ehglish in the ^United 
Kingdom. 

Education News 

VDonald Graves - The Professional Nudist. 11 
No. 8, 1981. Article written on the 
study for the national education publication 
in Australia. 

Psychology Today 

"Writing Readiness. 11 March *1982. 
Article written on the <NiE study with 
emphasis on grade one, revision, and the 
background 4 of Don«ald Graves. ' * 
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Research Doesn't Have 
to Be Boring 



Donald H. Graves 
for the Committee on Research 
National Council of Teachers 
of English 



"How can you stand to do research? 11 
The way the question leaped at me in the 
teacher's room, you could tell it had been 
brewing for some time. "I mean, isn't it 
boring?" she continued. "All those piles of 
stuff, columns: of figures, and charts. It 
would wear me out. Besides, who will 
read about it after it's all done?" 

Others joined in. Their tone suggested 
research is dry in texture, smells of musty 
bookcases and crusty language. The con- 
cerned tipped their heads in pity. 

Research doesq't have to be that way. 
Researchers willing to be close to chil- 
dren, especially through* case-study and 
direct observatidn, are continually re* 
warded by the children, themselves. As 
Cheryl picks up a pen to experiment with 
her limited knowledge of ten letters, the 
researcher suspects new ground will be 
broken. 
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From the oval of thrust tips and tappm* 
tor^juTa w«s of Ts" tumbles into the air 
as the pen in Cheryl's hand seeks to fol- 
low on paper what tongue and teeth know 
together* The step is so crude and repeti- 
tive, the researcher can almost see the 
Tier#e4mpulsesjMLfi!^journey back and 
forth between confident moutfrand^hesK 



in several media terms. proo*reedeQjcecompoi- 
mg •ctivtfy. use <* overt lenguego wfme compos- 
ing, listing MM*, utt ol reeources. themts in 
unessigned writing, use of territory in content 
'/areas, semantic and syntactic issues, use of 
/ logic, use of **ert* vectoi and vert) tense. 
2) Spetlihg: Appmecti to invented spelling, use ol 
resources for spelling, concept of spelling, 
child's reading m fetation to words used in writ- 
ing, description of how he/she spells. 



tant hand. The researcher records the in- 
formation. 

The details of new steps like'Cheryl's 
need to be shared more often. We oped 
the data as well as the drama of their 
emergence. For this reason "Research * 
Update" will cover the story of a single re- 
search project on the writing process dur- 
ing this and subsequent issues. Ttie 
studydtfnded by the National Institute of 
Education for two years, is one we, will 
conduct and report ourselves. Why tell 
such a story? Isn't research? usually re- 
ported after it is completed? true; but why 
not tell a story as it unfolds, afflJ-telljt torn, 
the inside? In this way readers, willbe ac- 
quainted with study problems and, deci- 
sions as well as specific changes in chi - 
dren. 

The Study 

We want to know how children change 
when they write. For. two years a research 
team will observe children in classrooms 
and describe how they change in me writ- 
ing process. The study will follow eight 
children from grade one through grade 
two, and eight children from grade three 
through grade four in five different class- 
° rooms. Since, the case study method will 
be used, readers can expect detailed ob- 
servations when children write, play, or 
compose in any area that might affect 
what a child does in the writing process. 
Thirty-three questions make up the core of 
study inquiry. We will note how children 
change in the following areas: 
1) Composing Concept of composing, composing 
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continuity, elbow position end ''molienrstrength,--. 
use of space on peper. diffctionel language, use 
of writing instruments, composing surfaces, imita- 
tkxvof set terms, concept of hendwnting. 

What Problems Does 
ttie Study Address? 

Time with children is essential to good 
tteaching. Yet teachers are aware that con- 
nect time with [Children has eroded over 
tthe last twMty>ydats. Nowhere is contact 
ttime> particularly of the one-to-one variety, 
rmore important tram in the teaching of 
writing through conferences. 

A teacher who condUctsa writing con- 
ference with each secon^cjrade child in a 
class of thirty cannot afforc to misuse the 
time. Teaching needs to include observa- 
tions based'on a knowledge of the proc- 
ess of writing and how young writers de- 
velop. s~ 

Thi^" study will provide information for 
teachers that shows where children 
aire— to make conference time count! Data 
«rom two other studies (Graves il973,- 
1U976) have already shown the value:6f in- 
formation that sketchesJn^e develop- 
pnental sequences of young writers. For 
Sample, a review of seven-year-old s 
proofreading habits shows children mov- 
ing farther afield than the immediate word 
as they grow older. At first children proof- 
read at the word unit level. That is? the 
word the child composes at the moment 
might be changed three to four times. 
There is no evidence of proofreading other 
words within the phrase. In short, proof- 
reading moves back in space and time 
from the composing of the immediate 
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word. Until tot child goeaback to proof- *J^^ * SIC* 
read from the beginning of the selection, stages en b» P«a^ «c^^w. 
redrafting Mldom appears in the child's • New areas of study 
.corx**ion of the writing process. For this trK^hthe ^^X^ZTZ 
reasonrdeveloprnent along space-time questions will be sought injhis «J 



of the purpose* o f ***** investi fl* 
tion is the discovery of new questions we 
^don'Uaven Know exist. In two previous 
case stucry investigations I have found that 
about sixty percent of the j^jnyolved 
following new leads. Since this study will 
cover two years of observation, the per- 
centage may be even higher. 

New relationehipe-among language arts 
components will be established. For 



roofs is one of the richestsoorces of in- 
formation in writing process research„__ 
Most curricular materials stress grade 
level skills in the language arts. "In the 
second grade children will be taught 
capitalization, the period and the question 
mark, and in the fifth, how to combine sen- 
tences" Grade level skills ignore orders 
of development Some second grade chil- 
dren are capable of combining sentences . . 

-^reas^ne^o^ children are example, when a,ch.ld changes ta pot» 
strugglmg with sertelicTmlrlwr^ 

drer igive Tus information in the ways they M^^^^^S^ 
write, solve problems, and conceive of the 
> writing process. This information falls in 
an order that tells us where and how to 
teach. 

This study .will provide information for 
teachers to "read 'out' 5 " from child be- 
* haviors to teaching action, rather than in- 
fusing methods into the teaching of writing 
whether the child* is ready or not. We 
speak of letting the child lead for effective 
learning to take place,' but data are not 
available to help teachers read the mean- 
ing of the child's responses. 



some effects may be seen in wri 
speed, ideas, or spelling accuracy. When 
a change, occurs in any one of the thirty- 
three question areas, we will be observing 
effects in the other thirty-two. 



How Aretha Children Chosen? 



What New Information 
WW Be Uncovered? 

Although there is preliminary informa- 



tt took three weeks to choose the sixteen 
children. This is because the choice of 
children for case study work is the oppo- 
site of a random sampling. Children are 
chosen with specific intervals of de- 
velopment in mind. The children will 
range from those who can barely hold a 
writing instrument to those who are able to 
revise their drafts. 
Last September children in specific 



gaps exist. Two years* ot- observation will 
do much to fill in these gaps. In some in- 
stances, study questions will be found to 
bp invalid and therefore removed from 
consideration. The more important com- 
ponents of the study will be developmen- 
tal^ consistent from child to child. As in 
Piaget's studies of logical development in 
the child, the emergence of behaviors can 
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sured that there will be good intervals be- 
tween children in the study. The intervals 
are necessary since the study is a map- 
ping operation ir^which sequences of 
growth are charted within and across the 
children. For example, one factor ob-* 
served was th^ children's concept of 
what good writers need to know. Their 
responses fell at different points on the 
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following continuum (from A,, the most 
elemental concept, to D. *the most, 
developed): . * 

A. Stresses meter snd spece facto** {"Ye gotta 

*nte on the Hoe/ 4 ) 
B Stresses combination of motor and spelling fee- 

* tors. 

C Stresses title, mechanics, and organization. 
D Stresses rewriting, character development, self- 
criticism, some uses of mechanics. 

The children selected for the study rep- 
resent most of the above levels. Other fac- 
torsl^servedbvere: actual writing prac- 
tice, motor controlled spelling. 



- How4AniUtM Informatton Be Gathered? 

' Information is gathered on the^entire ~ 
writing process. Therefore, children are 

. observed before, during and after they 
write. This js done because writing is 
viewed as.tnore than just the mere writing 
down of words at one point in time, and 
rftore than an examination of the child's 
product. Rather, writing process research 
views process as 'beginning with a child's 
first finding a topic: The research may fol~ 

. low a child's rehearsal of the topic through c - 
drawing, the inany problems solved while 
composing, to foe child's examination of 

- the product after writing. Finally, addi- 
tional information is gathered through 
child interviews and the analysis of their 
products. , k 

Each day two full-time observers will be 
in class with the sixteen children during 
the entire two years* of the study. Since 
most information is gathered only when 
children choose to enter tne writing proc- 
ess, many extra hours are spent observing 
children doing other things. Foi example, 
information is gathered when children de- 
sign structures, draw, or paint, since all 
Involve composi/ig and problem solving. 
' When a child edits content in a drawing it 
is often a preamble to editing in writing. 



The general concept of editing has been 
established.. 

Information is gathered through hand 
and video recording of child activity in the 
classroom. Hand recording is done when 
the observer notes the child is ready , to 
compose. The researcher then moves to 
where the -child is ready to work. As the 
child draws or writes, the researcher re- 
cords the order of activity, types of prob- , 
lems solved and the statements the child 
makes in relation to the work. Video re* 
cordings are made through a special sta- 
tion in the, child's classroom. These re- 
cordings-are jnade when children choose 
to work at a table on whicha video cam- 
era records all sound and activity. This 
station gives such information as semantic 
"and^ntactli^decisionSijrwriting, motor 
speed, soundings for invenfecTSpellingr- 
language decisions, and sound effects. 

Other information is gathered through 
interviews with the child, teachers and 
parents. Writing folder interviews, con- 
ducted bi-weekly, are used to find the 
child's views of best papers, reasons' for 
choices, and concepts of good writing. 
These approaches x help us to understand 
the child's growing concept of what is in- 
cluded in the writing process. 

Children's papers are also analyzed. 
These analyses, show how '--children^ 
change in their use of person, territory**!? 
topic, syntax, semantics, revision, spelling 
and motor control. 

What Have We Done Thue Far? 

Formal work with children began in Sep- 
tember 1978. This was preceded by an 
entire year's preparation In the fall of 
1977 a proposal for research was submit- 
ted to the National Institute of Education. 
Acknowledgement if funding came in 
Spring 1978. At this point another impor- 
tant phase of work began; 
■ The choice of a study site had to b& 



mtde. Interviews with principals, teachers 
and other educators, as well as on-site 
visits, were made, in five different com- 
munities. Since this is a study of children 
and their development, socioeconomic 
factors were not major criteria in making 
the .community choice* Choice of the 
school was based on: . 

1) Sc/wof Principal: Length of time in community, 
knowttdge of curriculum, child growth and 4*- 

* vttopmtnt ability to work with staff and commu- 
nity. 

2) Teachers: Provision of wnting opportunities for 
.children, breadth of exprssson in many madia , 
forma, general provision for good leeming. 

3) fltcaptiWiy lo the Study: After tha proposal was 
explained, how receptive Was tha staff and ad- 

s . ministration to being involvad? 

Even when the school site in a small 
New England community was chosen, 
many mora meetings were held to discuss 
details of teacher concerns and the nature 
of researcher involvement Th their class- 
rooms. When researchers are on-site in a 
classroom for as many as 400 hours in a 
year's time, teachers need to know their 
intentions. 

Other preparations include budget,, 
negotiations, staff hiring (there are four 
full-time persons working on the project), 
ordering of equipment, travel, and data 
processing arrangements. 

By the end of September teachers and 
children had been' chosen. During this 
period a "getting acquainted 11 phase^was , 
begbn which reallyjieyecj^ Teabhers 
wonder what researchers thinMUhejr^ 
teaching. The host wants to know what the 
guest thinks of the home. If the research- 
ers share information about children, con- 
sult with teachers and respond to teacher 



concems on a regular basis, a needed 
team is built — researcher and teacher. 
Without this team the research flounders. 

Children ne^d to know what researchers 
do. They are direct with their inquiries. 
When a researcher starts to record they 
often say. "What are you doing that for?' 1 1 
usually show them my notes arid state, 
"You are doing many interesting things 
and I write them down here C Once chil- 
dren know what an observens dc>ing, it is 
a rare child who does not like to be ob- 
served. 

All parents of the sixteen children cho- 
sen for case study are-visited in their 
homes. The study is explained, parent 
questions answered, , and permission is 
requested for child participation. These 
meetings stress^ 

1) Parents may remove their children from the study 
at any time. 

2) Not to discuss involvement in the study with their 
child. * 

3) The need for parent help in explaining children's 
writing backgrounds and other insights about the 
child's development. 

4) Questions about study content will be shared- with 
the parent. 

The Future 

Future columns will report changes in 
the children and the study itself. Se- 
quences in the development of children's 
writing, stories of change in individual 
, children, new research procedures, and 
the interrelationships of study components 
will be shared* 

^Stories ofxhildren and how they change 
help both other chirdren-and teachers^ 
And *he research isn't boring, simply be- 
cause children are not boring. 
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RESEARCH UPDATE 



What Children Show 
Us about Revision 



Donald H. Graves 
for the Committee on Research 
National Council of Teachers 
of English 



Sarah stops, and with furrowed brow, 
looks again at the word, Jul (jewel) she 
has just written, prases jt, and oyer the 
same thin, blackened spot of lined news- 
print paper she sounds and rewrite^ 
juwul. Sarah sensed that something-'tfas 
missing when she first wrote.JJotfhding it 
through again confirmed/that a w was 
needed. Six-year-old£aiah has been writ- 
ing for a weefcjthte is her first act of revi- 
sion. 

Dps. I goofed. I don't want that/; says 
Brian. Brian, an eight year old. writes a 
story about a rescue. He erases cane to 
and writes in reached for the sentence. 
"Jay's father reached out to save me and 
pulled me up." The meaning didn't fit: a 
new word was needed. Most of the 
changes Brian makes are still in the spell- 
ing adjustment category and are made 
wr.en he first composes He has just 
begun to change words because he wants 
more precise meaning. 
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Eight-year-old Andrea drafts and re- 
drafts. First drafts are easily identified in 
her writing folder because the writing is 
large and hastily written. Jagged lines are 
through whole sentences and parts of 
others, later to be recombined into new 
organizations in the second draft. Arrows 
are drawn from the bottom of the page to 
the top. New words are written in. others 
crossed out. There are no erasures. 
Andrea knows that drafts are temporary 
and lead only to more drafts. 

Sarah, Brian and Andrea are three of 
sixteen children involved in an NlE funded 
study to document how— and in what 
order— primary children change compos- 
ing, spelling, and motor behaviors during 
the. writing process. This research, done in 
an elementary school in New Hampshire, 
will identify, describe, and sequence the 
order in which behaviors related to the 
writing process emerge over a two year 
period. This is the second (see Language 
Arts, January 1979) in a series of articles 
reporting data,as they unfold in the study. 
This column is devoted to early data and 
"sp^1atiOTWfevi5i'on;Ta^ well as the im- 
plications of these data for the teaching of 
writing. 

When Sarah, Brian and Andrea revise 
they show us what is important to them in 
the .writing process. Sarah may be chang- 
ing her paper because her teacher feels 
spelling is important. Nevertheless, it is at 
least a demonstration of what standard 
Sarah has adopted at the moment. Brian's 
change of reached for came to is concrete 
evidence of an intelligent unrest with 
•words and ideas. When Andrea'draws ar- 
rows and crosses out words after stating, 
"How am I going to change this?", there Is 
visible evidence of what problems con- 
front her and how she solves them. 

In this study, revision refers to the act of 
changing something already composed. It 
may be as simple as adjusting the shape 
of the letters written seconds before or as 



complex as removing a second paragraph 
of an article and rewriting a fifth to move 
up to replace the second. 

Sarah 

Six-year-old Sarah revised before she 
began to write. Sarah adjusted blocks in 
her make-believe house to fit the need-for 
an enlarged bedroom. Wings were 
sketched in on birds drawn the day be- 
fore. Yam was pulled out of a burlap pat- 
tern to start again because it did not 
follow the path she wanted. The tool of re- 
vision was part of her learning style; it 
merely* continued when she began to 
write. 

Although Sarah is just beginning to 
write, within two weeks she demonstrates 
behaviors that will serve her. well in future 
writing. She rereads, adds words, proof- 
reads earlier in her selection— all traits or 
tools that will be useful later on. They are 
traits that account for her rapid advance- 
ment as a writer. Snrah experiments, re- 
gresses, experiments, yet moves in the 
upward spiral where her script gains pre- 
cisionrand-words-more-closely-resembl 
exact spellings. 

Unlike most beginning writers, Sarah 
did not rehearse through drawing or other 
practice constructions. Rather, she wrote 
in an impressionistic style, putting down 
spelling inventions and "feels" of mes- 
sages. If Sarah was asked, "What will you 
write next?", she responded, "I don't 
know." Early in November Sarah wrote: 

l waa love Able ANd i waa met I loved 
her the wZa{ neil I loved her 

When Sarah added fourteen words to. 
another story after she had finished writ- 
ing, the words were feeling-type words, / 
love you beautiful, pretty, nice. Other 
children frequently said to Sarah, "We 
don't get this." Sarah merely shrugged her. 
shoulders and said. "That's the way I do 
it." 
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On November 30th Sarah showed signs 
of changing. For the first time Sarah 
shared an advanced impression of what 
would be in her writing. She stated, "And 
; on this page I will say, and this one . . 
The new step, however, affected Sarah's 
writing when she wrote: 



Woody is cot 
Hetoka wrom. 
Woody did. 
Woody wek. 
Woody good. 
Woody nets. 



(Woody is cult.) 
(He took a worm.) 
(Woody died.) 
(Woody wake.) 
(Woody good.) _ 
(Woody nice.) 



Several changes are noted from the day 
before: sentences are more developed. 
Once upon a time makes its appearance, 
rereadings and revisions increase, and 
the logical construction because is intro- 
duced. The use of the word because, an 
attempt to explain central action, leads to 
a sentence with the "sound" of logic but a 
confused meaning. . 

Other children liked the story but could 
not understand her sentence, "The villain 
is fighting on Ann from hunting because 
Ann is a girl." And Sarah could not re- 
spond to their queries. Again, thrnew 
step will not be revised in this stage of 
Sarah's development. 

Most revision is at the word unit level, 
and involves, the adjustments of spellings. 
Words go through stages of development 
message is unusual for Sarah because for a)o - ng w * |th the chjld j he sta ge of de- 
the first time it has space-time boundaries ' ve | opmen t f 0 r eachrthe child and the 
and followi^j^e^tatecUsequenco . wQf(j ^3^;^ ,t there wiirbe^revision 



WhSfeasTeelihg^ in other writing 

were dashed down in six to seven word 
units at six per minute, now the units are 
shorter and at three words per minute. 
Sarah did not do any revision during this 
new approach to writing. Getting the mes- 
sage down was enough; such behavior as 
rereading,' proofing or revising were not 
present. 

The next day, December 1st, Sarahs 
message had more coherence, and fol- 
lowed a more typical story tine. She did 
not move about or display the tension be- 
haviors of the day before., Sarah wrote: 

Ragebee Ann Ragedee Anndy 



Unlike other writing! episodes Sarah could 
hot sit still during the composing of this 
simple message. For each two- to four- 
word sentence, she left her seat at least 
twice to visit other parts of the room. The 
message is unusual for Sarah because for 



Oenc a pcen a tame 
Tare was soem dolls 
Taer naems aer Ann 

and Anndy 
The valm is faetig 

on Annfrom hrteg 

cuz Ann is a gial 
Ha ha ha ha Ann is cot 

she is said Anndy 
Taea aer good said the 

vabn 
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Once upon a time 
Them was some dolls 
Their names are Ann 

and Andy 
The villain is fighting 

on Ann from hunting 

because Ann is a girl 
"Ha. ha. ha Ann-is cute " 

-She is "* said Andy 
They are good." said the 

villain 



For Sarah and other children who invent 
spellings, words are written and revised in 
the following categories: 

1 Sight words. These words have reached the 
stage of final, correct spelling; For Sarah such words 
as good. she. /s. said and from are m this category. 
The words are known, stable and will be revised if 
she spots an error in them. . thm 

2 Stable inventions: These words are spelled the 
same way each time even though they are inven- 
tions. Such words are Valin • villain nels - nice. 
Since these words have fetched a point of stabihty. 
differences in these words will be noted and revised, 

3 Words in transition: These words are invented, 
have appeared only several times in the child s writ- 
ing. When these words appear, the child sounds 
them through as they are written. An example of this 
type of word for Sarah is wuz. wsas in her earlier writ- 
ing. The word is now in the sight category. Words in 
this category are not revised as often as sight words 
and stable inventions since they are unstable 

4 First inventions: These are new words invented 
for the first time as ir, botaW prnssas - beautiful 
princess Of all words spelled, these are the leas 
likely to be revised If these words are revised at all it 
is during the composing of the word itself 

In summary. Sarah s revision patterns 
are shaped by a variety of circumstances. 
Word stability, the newness of a proce- 
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dure, audience response, the purpose of 
the writing,, are all factors affecting 
Sarah's revising habits. It is the intent of 
this study to observe these same factors in 
the writing processes of the other sixteen 
children. 

. Brian 

From September through November 
eight-year-old Brian wrote easily. He 
composed at an average speed of five 
words per minute. Misspelled words pro? 
duced a mild dissatisfaction. Like many 
otner children his age. the maj^ratST 
and spelling problems^werovercome in 
the first twojjradesT""^ 
^JVlosMjTBrian's writing was fiction- 
racing cars, a circus, a rescue. Two were 
stories about his father and grandfather. 
All five, however, followed a retelling of a 
story already rehearsed by Brian when he 
told it to family members or classmates. 
For this reason, Brian had a strong, ad- 
vanced concept of what happened next. 
Such queries as, "Tell me what will hap- 
pen next." or "What will this be about?** 
brought two to three paragraph responses. 
When Brian wrote, he seemed to fill in the 
blanks of his advance story concept. The 
actual writing followed pre-stated para- 
graphs, closely. If Brian did revise, it in- 
volved spelling adjustments when he first 
composed the word. < 

During the last week of November, Brian 
changed the way he wrote and revised. 
Brian's teacher was responsible ,for the 
change. Noting Brian's level of fluency, 
yet lack of revision, she stressed two new 
approaches to the writing process. One 
required Brian to write about a personal 
experience, the othe. to write three leads 
before beginning to write the main paper. 

Brian's teacher believed that revision -is 
easiest when it relates to writing about 
personal experience. It is easier to con- 
firm the truth of personal experience than 
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the stories of fantasies. "That was the way 
I felt; no, I didn't feel that way; it must have 
been this way." 

Brian's.teacher aided the concept of re- 
vision at two different points in the prewrit* 
ing. Brian wrestled through a listing of four 
different experiences before deciding on 
the one he wished to write about. The in- 
clusion and exclusion of topics is a proc- 
ess of revision. 'This is suitable; that is 
not suitable." 

Three leads" were writtenJo^start^HS 
personal accoun^oHosing his breath in 
Jbe-secCricfgrade. Brian wrote- 

* 

I have a problem with my ribs. If I get hurt bad on my 
left side t cant breathe! 

Once when I was m second grade. I was on the see- 
saw and l fell off! I can't breathe! 
I couldn't talk! I was trying to say l can't breathe! 

Unlike 1 other children who had not 
grasped the concept of multiple starts, 
Brian's second and third leads were not 
the second and third sentences of a three 
sentence story. Each lead was a partial 
revision of the other. F^h had the phrase, 
•'I can't breathe," wi<h different begin- 
nings. With each draft the language be- 
came more direct until Brian simply wrote, 
"I couldn't talk!" 

A week later Brian wrote three leads for 
another personal experience. In the midst 
of the second lead, he said, "Oh, no, this 
isnt what I want" smiled, and crossed out 
the unwanted phrase. Up to this time Brian 
erased all errors. . 

• Once crossing out enters the picture for 
Brian or other children, the units of revi- 
sion expand. To erase an entire line or 
even a phrase is a large task and usually 
quite messy. The draft now takes on an 
important, temporary quality. Words can 
be written in others excluded The section 
may De written from three to four times be- 
fore the words are true to the meaning of 
the personal experience Furthermore, the 
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child realizes print is not indelible, does 
not have to -be correct the first time, is a 
means toward a more permanent end. 

Once children like Brian feel control of 
the writing process from the choice of the 
topic, selecting the best lead to the 
clarification of experience through several 
drafts, a Copemican revolution has taken 
place. The center of control is more in the 
child's hands than the teacher's. Output 
doubles, revision increases ten-fold, sen- 
tences are crossed out paragraphs rear- 
ranged. Word unit revision is practiced 
only as a toGch-up process in the final 
draft. 

lis case study of children's writing it 
is sometimesdifficult to know where de- 
velopment enciS^and instruction begins. 
The dilemma is not untfke-tlje! heredity- 
environment issue. EnvironmenTactiyates 
the genetic potential, just as the teachu 
environment interacts with the child to ac- 
tivate development. We still maintain our 
belief that a teacher cannot draw upon 
non-existent schemas but can lead the 
child to juxtapose already .existing 
schemas to produce a third. A child with 
art experience, the words to recall it. and 
the reading power to disengage from his 
own written text, can be led to revise. 

Andrea 

In September eight-year-old Andrea 
wrote at a speed of 1 5.5 words per minute, 
an unusually high speed for children her 
age. The handwriting was legible with 
most words spelled correctly, the familiar 
plateau reached by Brian and children 
who have mastered the motor and sound- 
symbol components of writing. The stage 
is not unlike that reached by readers who 
are proficient decoders yet who need to 
use reading as a tool for personal de- 
velopment. 

Andrea wrote as many as 500 words in 
a Sitting but did not revise In September 



she did minor revising through the "proof- 
ing" of words as she wrote. She revised as 
she wrote since only one writing draft was 
involved. The revisions were low level- 
change in letter shapes, a missing vowel 
\o make a correct spelling. 
^Andrea's first content revision came on 
Octb^er 2nd when reading for spelling er- 
rors in x her selection. She noticed a prob- 
lem in the logical outcome of an incident. 
She reached 1or her pen but hesitated, not 
knowing how to adjust the problem. 

Andrea's dilemma of how to revise once 
she knew a revision was necessary raised 
many questions that ^ust be observed as 
part of this study. Andrea might have 
asked: 

1. If this first draft is due how can I 
make this change and not have to do 
the entire paper over? 
Where do I write the change in; all 
the words are close together and the 
lines are too? 

nt the teacher the only one to make 
changes on the paper? 
4. If I aid pass the paper in with the 
changib wouldn't it look messy? 
Visibly Andrea was concerned with space 
and aesthetic\issues. "How can I fit it in 
and make it look neat?" 

Up until th6 middle of October all of 
Andrea's writings were imaginary stories. 
Her final story in the genre was on an as- 
signed Halloween topic. Andrea started 
by drawing; as the drawing evolved she 
stated. "I know what it is going to be ab- 
out. Ghosts go to meetings and plan how 
i to scare people." But Andrea drew since 
she has little opportunity for rehearsal. 
Andrea wrote an imaginative, adequate 
story but when it was completed the re- 
searcher asked. "If you were to improve 
the story, what would you do 9 " Andrea did 
not know how she could improve the story 
Andrea had the ootential to revise but 
did not She had already expressed an 
interest m adjusting a logical problem in 
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content. Her stories were well developed 
with good characters and complex se- 
quences of action. Furthermore, she was a 
good critical reader of other writings. Still; 
Andrea's development as a writer had 
reached a plateau. On October 12th 
Andreas Jeacher provided the appoint- 
ment to release her potential as an effec- 
tive,' revising writer; 

Like Brian's teacher, Andrea's as 
children to write about a personaf topic, 
something that had happened to them. 
Prewriting was aid^d^ihen children inter- 
viewed eact^offier about their experi- 
ences, ancfthen practiced leads before 
writirtgf It is important to note that each of 
ihese emphases carries its own built-in 
opportunities for revision. 



1. Choose a topic, a 
topic that has 
happened to you. 

2. Ask a friend to 
interview you 
about your topic. 



Don't start to write 
until you have 
tried three leads. 



Andrea thought and re- 
called an incident when she 
tried lofty. 

The interview began with a 
discussion of a bird nest 
and ended up with Andrea 
telling about an incident 
when she tried to fly with 
some wings her father had 
made. 

Andrea wrote three leads 
with each lead an improve* 
ment over the one before. 



.Note that each is a mvtsion 
of the other, not a new inci- 
dent 



Andrea wrote: 



Lead Two: 




Lead One: Once when I was very little I got a 
hank to fty» so I tried jumping off 
^-^things and tried to float up and^ 
^ across. 

I always wanted to fty, but whenever 
I tried it I always fell Kaboom on the 
ground. 

Kaboom! That hurt! Why cant I fly? 
The birds do. Even with these wings, 
nothing happened. 



Lead Three: 



Each lead was more immediate. Fur- 
thermore, Andrea knew it since she chose 
the third as her best because, "It's hap- 
pening now/' 

Andrea's handwriting changed during 
the writing of the three leads. Whereas be- 
fore the writing was smaller, neater and 
erased when errors were made, now the 
writing is in a large scrawl suggesting the 
temporary nature of draft writing. Note how 
this view changed when Andrea wrote her 
first lead^By the start of the second sen- 
tence, Andrea knew the writing was tem- 
porary. 
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Now it is December and Andrea revises 
her 500-700 worcf papers three to five 
times each. Her revisions involve such 
advanced characteristics as: 

paragraph deletions 

reordering sentences and paragraphs 

insertions of new information 
She continually reads drafts to child and 
teacher audiences, listens, and revises 
again. Andrea is even more advanced 
than Brian in the length of time a selection 
will evolve. Whereas Brian's selection 
evolves over a week!s time, Andrea will 
maintain her revision and interest over a 
three-week period. As long as children 
continue to control the information and 
sense the continued improvement* of the 
paper the writing carries on. For some 
eight-year-old children, one to two days is 
the present limit, for others like Andrea; 
three weeks. 



Summary of Preliminary 
Findings on Revision 

Early data already show some trends 
useful to the teaching of writing. Although 
only three cases are reported in this arti- 
cle on revision, data from other children 
play a part in adding weight to these early 
findings.- Some of these trends may 
change, yet clher professionals will find it 
useful to test these early findings for 
themselves. The research team would 
welcome an exchange of views, with 
others who have observed children's prac- 
tices in writing. 

1. Children revise in other media forms 
such as block building, drawing and 
painting before they revise in writing. 
Children who demonstrate an overall 
learning stance toward revision in one 
area are more likely to demonstrate it 
m another such as writing. 

2. When children try a new approach to 
writing, other areas in which they 



have been competent may suffer tem- 
porarily. \ 

3. Beginning writers do not revise^. Get- 
ting the new step down is enough. 
(When Sarah introduced a logical 
construction, she did not revise it 
even though it did not make sense, to 
her.) \ 

4. Early writing is often impressionistic. 
Children put words down for a certain^ 
feeling. Feelings are revised only if\ 
the child senses the feeling is not ac- 
curate. (Sarah "sprinkles 0 in "It is 
good. I love you." after her work is 
completed.) 

. 5. Invented spellings go through stages 
of development along with the child. 
They fall into different classifica- 
tions—first inventions, words in transi- 
tion, stable inventions, sight words. 
Words that are more stable, as in sta- 
ble inventions and sight words, are 
more likely to be revised. 

6. Toward the end of the primary years 
many children reach a point of 
equilibrium when handwriting and 
spelling problems are behind them 
and messages flow easily onto the 
paper. Children do not, revise these 

t messages. 

7. Eight-year-old children find it easier 
to revise topics about personal ex- 
periences than the experiences of 
others. They find it easier to recall 
their own experiences than the ex- 
periences of others. * 

8. Revision begins when children 
choose their own topics. Children 
who quickly arrive at a number of top- 
ics, learn to exclude some topics and 
write on others, are learning to revise. 

9. Children who can quickly list per- 
sonal topics for writing, and write a 
series of leads about the same sub- 
ject, demonstrate a strong capacity 
for revision. 
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10. Peer audiences have an effect on 
children's revision and their use of 
new approaches to the writing proc- 
ess. 

1 1 . Teachers can play a significant role in 
releasing a child's potential for, revi- 
sion. (Note procedures used by 
Brian's and Andrea's teachers.) 

12. When children no longer erase, but 
cross out draw lines and arrows for 

. new information arrangements, or 
change their handwriting to a scrawl, 
they indicate a changed view toward 
words. Words, for these children, are 
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now temporary, malleable, or clay- 
like. The words can be changed until' 
they evolve toward the right meaning 

• for these children. 

13. Children wtjo write rapidly are more 

* likely to revise in larger units and sus- 
tain a single composition for a longer 
period of time than those who write 
slowly. (Andrea writes at fifteen word? 
per minute, does three or four drafts 
over a three-week period, whereas 
Brian writes at five-six words per min- 
tite. does two drafts over a one week 
period.) 



Mr 




'SafcW'lfo &m FWD a pencil that can wRlTii' 



JDenrus the Menace « cartoon courtesy o< Hank Ketcham and c F.eid 
Enterprises Inc. 
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RESEARCH UPDATE 



Andrea Leams to Make 
Writing Hard 



Donald H. Graves 
for the Committee on Research 
National Council of Teachers 
of English 



'"I'm glad this classroom has lots of 
paper." Andrea said as she spread four 
clean white sheets onto her desktop. The 
eight year old slid Jner chair closer to the 
desk, "I'm going to write on this page." 
she explained. "Then if it's not perfect. I'll 
use the other pages to make it better." 

Andrea bent over her desk. Her dark 
pixie hair- covered her eyes. She wrote, 
then pulled back to see what she 0 had 
said. Her light-blue eyes* scouted tjje 
page, turning each section over in her 
mind. Now. with pe'ncil poised, she works 
her way slowly down the page A phrase 
is underlined a detail, added Soon her 
page is filled wilfi jagged lines, starred 
sections, and scrunced-m additions. 



Th.s th.rd article m a ser.es on the writing process 
was preoared by Lucy McCorm,<;k Caik.ns associate 
of' Donaid h Graves at the Un.ve's.ty oi New Har"o- 
sr,r e Wntmg Process laooratory 
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Over the nqxt week, ope page grew into 
four. On operate bitsjof paper, Andrea 
tried different descriptive paragraphs, ex- 
perimented" with several endings, and 
listed possible titles. 

Three months ago writing was effortless 
. for Andrea. She rarely read and reread a 
sentence, Chewed the pencil, or wrestled 
with a word choice. Her words flowed eas- 
ily Onto the paper at the unusual rate of 
15.5 words a minute, Often she wrote 400 
words in a sitting. 

It was as if there were no decisions to 
be made. To be a good writer," Andrea 
said in early September, "you have to re* . 
ally know what you are writing about.** 
That was her only criterion. The subject 
predetermined the words. All she had to 
do was put them^down. 

Andrea's words were not only pre- 
determined. They were final. She did not 
revise. Occasionally Andrea corrected the 
word at her pencil point; adding a missing 
vowel, changing the shape of a crooked 
letter: But she-'made no content revisions. 
And evefj proofing changes were made 
-only if the words were still being written. 
Qnce a word was finished, it was final. 9 

October, November and December 
have been breakthrough months for 
Andrea. Over these three months, she has 
come to see print as unfinished, and to 
see writing as selection. She has de- 
veloped a very different understanding of 
the writing process. 

Andrea's changes have been observed 
and documented day by day through an 
N.I.E.-4unded study of how children, 
change in the composing process. Each 
morning, when Andrea lays out her cl4an 
sheets of paper and slides her chair up to 
her desk, a researcher watches and lis?' 
tens. Soon both writer and watcher have 
filled the^iages. ^Below are notes taken 
from a few minutes of observing Andrea 
while writing and a photocopy of Andrea's 
writing once **ie epjsode was over 
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' (first Draft 

,My totter gambed on tha brakes for then on tha 
edge of tht road was a young do» 7 tt< m § m e fil l 
wesd e ead e »shss J could not believe it it did not' 
stem scared or frightened.^ 

Notes 

1. begins without pausing 

2. arrows this up to after "young doc" 

3. bagins to reread piece, pencil in hand, dotting /*s 

4. as she rereads, says "I dont think I need this" and 
scratches if out 

This is the third (see Language Arts, 
January, March 1979) in a series of arti- 
cles reporting on the changes in the writ- 
ing behaviors of twenty children in a New 
Hampshire elementary school. Andrea is 
developmental ly the most advanced third 
grader in thfTproject. This issue presents 
the sequence of problems Andrea deals 
with as she changes her approach to revi- 
sion. 



Early Revision 

Andrea's first content revision came on 
October 2. When Andrea finished writing 
page nineteen of her book "about a 
homesick Chinese girl, the researcher in- 
tervened. While Andrea shook the writing 
cramp from her hand, the researcher 
asked, "Andrea, would you try looking 
back over this page you, have just written 
and lightly circling any words you think 
you misspelled.** 

The researcher didn't intend to influ- 
ence Andrea's writing behavior. The pur- 
pose was only to observe whether Andrea 
could recognize spelling mistakes. Un- 
knowingly, however, the researcher had 
prompted Andrea into several new and 
significant writing behaviors. These in- 
clude- " J 

1 ^she reread her writing, which was rare 
tor Andrea at this point 
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2. she reread with pencil in hand 

3. as she reread, she re-examined and 
re-considered her words 

4. she was asked to "mar" the page by 
circling misspelled words 

Andrea reread page nineteen quickly. 
Part way down the page she stopped. She 
squinted at the lines; rereading them sev- 
eral times, voicing the words; all of which 
are behaviors linked to working out new 
problems. Her eyes climbed back up the 
page. Then they returned to the trouble- 
some spot. For the first time this year, writ- 
ing presented, a problem for Andrea. She 
was restless, questioning, dissatisfied. 

"I did this wrong,** Andrea said finally, 
"the whole line/' In the story, LinSu's 
mother had sent the little girl upstairs . . . 
but then, two lines later, without explana- 
tion, LinSu and her mother were talking 
together in the kitchen. **l need to put a 
sentence in that explains this,** Andrea 
said. "But, but but 

A spelling mistake can be neatly 
erased, °and new letters written instead. 
But adding a whole. line permanently mars 
a paper. 

When children write only one draft, 
there is no room to make content revisions 
without winding words Up the paper's 
edge, or arrowing in sections. Revision 
means messing up a paper. Andrea was 
stuck. 

Her teacher saw the dilemma "It's ok, 
Andrea." she said. "Just draw an arrow 
and add the sentence.** In this way, 
Andrea's teacher gave her permission to 
revise. 

"In this case study of children's writing,** 
Oonald H. Graves, director of the research 
project has written, "it is sometimes dif- 
ficult to know where development ends 
ancl instruction begins. The dilemma is 
not unlike the heredity-environment issue. 
Environment activates the genetic poten- 
tial, just as the teaching environment 
interacts witty the child to activate de- 
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velopment" ("What Children Show Us 
About Revision," Language Arts, March 
1979). 

Andrea has had the potential to revise 
but has not done it. The premium she 
places on neatness— combined with her 
understanding of writing as a one-step 
process— has prevented Andrea from ac- 
tualizing her potential. Permission from 
her teacher to draw arrows and insert sen- 
tences is an important and early step to- 
wards becoming a critical and deliberate 
writer. 

Andrea still wrote without pausing to 
consider her choices. Day after day, she 
added more pages onto her LinSu book. 
The story seemed to write itself; Andrea 
knew her general plot, and each day she 
carried the words farther into the story. 
She returned to neither reread nor revise 
her words. 

On October 9, Andrea's teacher inter- 
vened. "Andrea." she said. "I'd like you to 
work on your book at home, and try some 
shorter pieces while you are at school." 
The child smiled. She slid the book into 
her desk without finishing the sentence 
?he v was writing. She never brought the 
book home. 

* Soon Andrea was preparing to write a 
shorter piece; a Halfoween story. "Why 
don't you draw it first." the teacher said, 
"That way you can think about what you 
are going to write." 

Since school began in September/ 
Andrea had never drawn a story before 
writing it. or discussed her ideas before 
printing them. Prewriting, until now, 
seemed to take only a minute or two. It 
meant deciding what to write about. . 

"All I know is it will be a scary night with 
a witch, and ghosts. ' ^she said as she 
picked up her pencil. Andrea sketched 
lightly, erasing often. She drew and re- 
drew her ghost, working hard to show 
spookiness. Her story dfevteloped and 
changed as she*drew it "I know more of 
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what it is going to be about;* she Mid 
after awhile. "Ghosts go to meetings and 
plan how to scare people." In the center of 
the meeting she drew a candle, then 
pulled back, reconsidered, and changed 
her candle into a skull. Through drawing, 
she shaped, the mood and plot of her Hal- 
loween story. 

By the time Andrea began to write, 
she'd already revised the content of her 
story. Like many children, Andrea did ex- 
tensive revision in other media forms such 
as dtowing before she revised in her writ* 
ing. It is not unusual that Andrea did not 
cany her revision process into her writing. 
She makes only one .change as she writes 
her Halloween story, and this isat the very 
beginning of her story. She writes "Once 
upon a,** then reconsiders, erases it and 
begins more specifically with, "On Hallo- 
ween night in the town of Ulyport . . .**• 

Andrea erased the word Once. She "did 
not scratch it out She still tries to be neat 
and expects her words to be final. 

Nevertheless. Andrea's teacher has 
given Andrea the opportunity to revise, 
and Andrea has made significant steps in 
revision. 



Teac/>er 

1 ttlis her to rtrtad 
paper and circle 
spelling mistakes 

2. says it's ok tolnar 
papar 

3. tall! bar to writs 
shcrtarp* 



encouragss her to* 
plan and draw topic 
before writing 




rereads and 

finds logic problem^ 

Andrea draws arrow. 

inserts tine. 

Andrea begins a 
piece more often, 
and with each-begin- 
ning facta obvious 
decisions— topic", 
plot. beginning- 
Extensive revision 
occurs within prewrit* 
ing part of the wnting 
process 



Andrea Begins to Take Charge 
of Revision 

The next time Andrea began to write, 
she agam revised before she put her pen- 
cil onto the paper this time the revision 
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was oral. Andrea brought a bird's nest to 
school, intending to write about it. Her 
teacher suggested that a friend interview 
her about the bird's nest, -to find your 
story." 

The interview began with questions 
about the bird's nest "Where did you find 
it?" "Did you see any feathers near it?" 
"Did you see it being made?** Each ques- 
tion dead-ended. No: Andrea hadn't 
climbed the4ree to get it No, she hadn't 
seen it being made, or found feathers near 
it 

Eventually Diane found a question 
which wo/ked. "Why did you bring the 
nest in?*' she asked. Soon Andrea was 
telling her about her long-standing inter- 
est in birds, and about how she'd always 
wanted to fly when she was little. 

Andrea wrote the beginning of her 
piece. She started writing neatly. care : 
fully; intending, as always, this to be her 
only draft. 

Once when I was tittle I got a hank to fly Soltned 
jumping off things and tried to float up and across I 
tried and tried until my father made me and my sister 
cardboard wings .\ . 

Andrea was interrupted. A line was drawn 
under her beginning. "See if you can say 
it differently.** 

Soon Andrea had written three different 
leads, each one more immediate than the 
one before it. 

lead 1: Once when I was tittle t got a hank to fty. Sot 
tried jumping off things and tried to float up 
and across ... 
lead 2: I always wanted to fty. but whenever I tried. I 
always fell Kaboom' on the ground . 
• lead 3. Kaboom» That hurt! Why can't I fly* Birds do 
Whenever I try it. nothing happens 

Andrea chose her third lead. "It # s hap- 
pening now.** She liked the active, 
present-tense voice she d achieved 
through writing and rewriting her lead. As 
she continued to write, however, slje hesi*. 
tated often "How do I get my father to 
come in?" she asked She read and re* 
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read as-she wrote. The present tense was 
problematic for her. Always before. 
Andrea's writing began in the past tenae 
and proceeded chronologically. Now she 
doesn't know* how to sequence her piece 
because she has put the middle event 
first. Writing is hard for her. 

Handwriting just can't matter yet. In this 
paper. Andrea'.%usual clean square letters 
become a 'taoseV loopy scrawl. This hap- 
pens for most children: when a child fries 
a new approach to writing, other afeaa suf- 
fer temporarily (see Sarah's "Woody" 
stoiy, as described by Graves in "What 
Children Show Us. About Revision, Lan- 
guage Arts..Merch 1979).. 

"I'll copy it overjater." Andrea says. 
' This is the first tirhei^ndrea regards her 
. paper as a draft. It isn't final. She plans to 
copy it over. 

• Andrea does not view the second draft 
as a revision of her first "(Hying" paper, it 
is a copy. The motivation to do it again is 
neatness. Nevertheless, it is significant to 
see that neatness is being relegated to a 
later stage in the writing process. Andrea 
has independently decided to make two 
copies. She can't be concerned with neat- 
ness untifsne.has put her content onto the 
page. 

Andrea's new concern with content 
perhaps comes f ram these* factors: 

. 1. For the first time this' year, Andrea's 
writing topic comes fronvpersonal ex- 
perience. Before. sHThas always writ- 
ten imaginary stories. When children 
write about something reai and impor- 
tant to them, they care about "getting it 
right" on paper. 
2. Andrea has pre-written her pieco 
through an interview with, Diane. She 
wfites with a great .deaf of information 
which was brought out through pre- 
wntmg. She has a lot to say. 

• 3 From the beginning, when Andrea* 
brojght her bird's nest to school, she 
his -j *- an audience for her 'Flying'' 
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piece. Her other pieces this year were 
written in isolation. Children care mori 
about their writing if f i 1 know it com- 
municates with an audience. 
Although Andrea planned to just copy 
over her "Flying" story to make it neat she 
does not in fact copy. She intends to, but 
once she begins writing she quickly stops 
looking between drafts. Her second draft 
is written without careful reference to the 
first draft It is different but the changes 
are not deliberate. 

Children who revise often reach this 
stage of 'revision and plateau here. If they 
write a piece more than once, the motiva- 
tion is usually neatness or. correctness. 
Yet in the process of doing the draft more 
than once, other changes are made un- 
consciously. When questioned why some 
of her phrases were different in the final 
copy, Andrea shrugged her. shoulders. 
She hadn't meant to change things. Yet - 
some sentences were smoother for having 
been written twice, and some transitions 
were less»cumbersome. 

It is significant to note that Andrea has 
begun to take a great many steps in revi- 
sion without much teacher intervention. 
Previously, there was a 1:1. correlation be- 
twen instruction and Andrea's steps for- 
ward.! The locus of control has changed. 
Andrea is now less dependent upon 
teacher intervention. 

T-ch* 

1 Teacher prompts 1. Eech iMd is moreK- 
AndfM to wnte three five, immediate. 

2. Andrejr se/ecfs her 
beginning from a 
number of choices. 

3 Andrea writes in a dif- 
i ■ fereht voice, with dif- 
ferent, more abstract 
sequence. 

4 Andrea is troubled by 
how to fit things in. 
She rereads often 
Writing is hard 

5 Andrea decides to 
relegate handwriting 
to a second copy 
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and not to worry 
about words and 
o copy during the Krst 

draft. 

6. When Andrea copies, 
she makes uncon- 
, ' scious revisions 

Andrea has taken revision into her own 
hands. She Writes in order to make her* 
meaning clear to herself. When this hap- 
pens, revision take-off. 



Within a week, Andrea's unconscious 
changes become conscious and -overt, 
Andrea soori circles awkward transitions 
in her rough copy; and deliberately tries to 
smooth them out as she copies it over. 
What is one day unconscious and covert, 
become* conscious, only later,td become 
unccnsciousand covert again. 

A week later, when Andrea was copying 
over another 4 piece for the second time, 
she again. came 'ta a halt. Just as three 
waefca earlier,. she'd uncovered a logical 
mistake in CinSu, she again finds a 
troublesome passage "I put this in the 
Wrong place." Andrea said. "Shouldn't I 
have put it up ahead where. i was writing 
alxxjt playing baseball with my sister?*' 

This time it is a paragraph instead of a 
Sentence which needs tor be moved. 
Again, spatial problejhs overwhelm 
Andrea. "What do .4 do" She ask^ anx- 
iously. Andrea faces several dilemmas; 

1 SWI. she hesitalie to maaa up he* paper. This 
time the eftoet would be. Wwefrkaette. aa it^ 
is a wnoJe paragraph *fojm*J$&**^' 

2 Moving a passive throi** drawing in arrow re* 
quires the writer to exactly ne-Jocal* the pas- ?4 

• *age. 



One change led to another. Andrea 
found a second section which now 
seemed misplaced. She considered add- 
ing it into several different sections of the 
draft. None ofjhem seemed to fa. Finally * 
she eliminated the paragraph. 

For the first time. Andrea's draft begins 
to resemble the working manuscript of a 
.writer. One paragraph has been moved, 
another has been eliminated. % 

Now Andrea rereads her paper, this 
time, as predicted, deliberately examining 
her language. She rereads her beginning. 



. Bhally. Andrecrwroie the paragraph orr 
a, separate sheet of 0aper> and.used stars^ 
to show it? position in the ; paper.For $ev* v 
era! minutes she struggled to reorient 
herself. She reacf the whole piece several 
times, voicing it to herself, with her finger 
following her words. 



I Ite to balbecauee the Mtf of the ball on the bet 
mefces me feel proud that I'can hit it And one reaon I 
like batting. is because its s omething that fljxfr can't 
docjr^outfirsttiy. N 

As she rereads., she underlines the word 
fee/, as if questioning it. She circles the 
pronouns, you and your. 

this time when Andrea writes a second 
draft, she closely follows the first p?per. 
Changes are sometimes put first on the 
working draft— as if it is a trial run— and 
theh transferred to the final copy. These 
are her changes: \ 

First Draft 

I like to bat,beeeuee the 'feel of the ball on the bat , 
makes me feel proud that lean hit it. And one reson I 
like batting ie b eeeue s yt e s om e thin g you can't dd on 
your firat try. ,. k 

Notes 

1. period, new sentence ' 

2. eliminate because $ 
"3. underlines fee', rewrite as sound 

4. scratches out 

£ Instoed of "one reson" says ''another reason/* Has 

sense for the cumulative record ^ * 
& changes to first person. 

• Second Draft * 

I like- to bat The sound of the ball on the bat makes 
me feel prouci that I can hit rt And anther reason I 
hke batting is that I can t do it on my first try 

Words have taken on a malleable, clay; 
like property. Andrea, puts language on 
paper in order to sculpt an$ shape it On 
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November 11, Andrea independently 
wrote seven leads before beginning her 
story. "My Oog's Pill." These are some of 
o her leads: 0 '* 

1. Evtrylimt I comt homt from tchool I h»vt to givt 
my dog tor hotftworm pill and it it VERY VERY 
htid. 

2 New today will you plots* fit it Just once for mt. 

tht ono that feeds ycu all tha time. 
3. Whanavor I say '*at' my dog goaa wild. But wrwn I 

say and try to* slip ■ tha pill in her mouth ft 

doasn t work So rny to hida it in some-food bU 

somahow she manegaa to apit tt oU. 

When Andrea finished the leads, she said, 
-I like writing leads because I can really 
find which is best instead of just starting 
on one and having it be not good Until I 
get one right i keep writing leads. Usually 
the last one is best because I take dif- 
ferent parts from different ones and. keep 
moving them about." 

At first Andrea spent more time molding 
arid shaping leads than any other section 
of the paper, By mid-Oecember, however, 
she was using the same "process several 
times during a paper. Andrea's revision 
work travels in a sequence which appears 
to be typical for children who revise: 

1. she revises only what is at her pencil 
tip, changing words which are stilloin- 
process. 

2. she looks back and makes small 
proof-reading revisions on words 
which are already written. 

3. she revises the beginning and end of a 
piece. 

4. she revises middle sections of a piece. 

Revision Goes Underground 

On December 13, ,Andrea reread her 
second draft of "The Big Fish." She'd al- 
ready revised her lead six times, and was 
pleased with it. "Now I want to make the 
next section shorter/* Andrea said. She 
took a bit of paper Jrom her desk, and 
began to write possible ways to describe 
the feehng of having a fish on her line. 
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1. Dad. help me. I've got one! One what? 
A fish!! 

Then Andrea looked back at her draft, and 
scratched the line out. "It's not goodi" she 
said. She. thought for a few minutes, star- , 
ing at her pencil. "I might try thinking 
back to fishing and remember what I re- 
ally did,". She paused. "I think I just 
shouted. 'Dad. help me! I've got one.'" 
She grabbed her scrap paper and quickly 
put her words into print 

2. Dad!! Help me! rve got one! 

"The hard part is trying to decide what 
little part to put down." Andrea says. "I 
could write a big book, but I just want to 
put down a tiny bit." She thinks for a min- 
ute. "That's why I have to work a long, 
long time on a little section; toget it right." 

Andrea wrote "3" on her paper and cir- 
cled it. She was ready to try again. For a 
few minutes her pencil was still, then she 
brought to the paper, held itthere. ready 
to write. She pulled it away. 

"What'd you almost write?" the re- 
searcher asked. Andrew blushed. "I was 
going td say. ' Just then a quick jerk 
awakened me and I looked and saw my 
pole bending'.'" she said. "But it was way 
too long." 

Again she was quiet, her pencil ready. 
Her eyes moved to an earlier draft, then 
she shook her head slightly. "Whatd you 
just think?" the researcher questioned. 
"For a minute I wondered if I ,should stay 
with the sentence I have to start with." 
Andrea said. "But I decided not to." 

More and more. Andrea revises inter- 
nally now. What was once not existent be- 
came unconscious, then conscious and 
cert. Now it moves underground, and be- 
comes covert. 

Andrea writes more slowly now She re- 
reads as she writes and squints at her 
page She often averages only six or eight 
words a minute and writes only one 
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hundred words in a sitting. And when she 
begins to write, she only takes out one 
piece of paper. 



What new territory will Andrea lead us to 
when shtf again spreads four clean white 
piecss of paper onto her desk? 
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cAll for manuscripts for language arts* 

Manuscript Deadline Journal Imim Journal Th#m#(>) 



June 1. 1979 



November/ 
December 1979 



August 1. 1979 



January 1980 



September 1. 1979 



February 1980 



October 1. 1979 



November 1 1979 



December 1. 1979 



March 1980 



Abnl 1980 



May 1990 



The child learning to read. What 
was right about reading during ths 
1970s (tenth anniversary of the 
Right to Read) 9 Reading as ^lan- 
guage orocess. thoughts on the 
reading tail waggmg the language >, 
dog. 

Language arts for ALL children. 
(e.g.. ore-school, middle school, 
■linguistically different onysically 
handicaooedt Successes of the 
oast and oromismg practices for 
the future. 

1 77?e chnd as listener If listening 
can be taught and should be 
taught— then how? Ideas for cohe- 
sive and reasoned programs. 
2. The child as linguist. What 
should children Knowabout the na- 
ture of language itself? 
The*child as creafor. Involving 
children with the aits of language 
(e.g.. film, drama, music, writing, 
movement, storytelling). 

Children and literature What do 
children expect from literature? A 
child-centered literature urogram 
Libraries are for oeoole Etc. 

The child as /n/orme/ What can 
students tell Jf about learning how 
to listen, speak read a*d write? 
Tne language \arts teacher as o£>- 
ser.er questioner I stener re- 
snonder record -weeper etc 
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RESEARCH UPDATE 



A Six- Year-Old's Writing 
Process: The First Half 
of Rrst Grade 



Donald H. Graves 

tofth0 CumniiMn on AmmtcA 
NHond Council of Tmchers 



When i arrive at Sarah's first grade 
classroom, she sometimes greets me with 
a request: "Let's go somewhere and 
write," or "Will you copy me?" I can never 
predict whaf Sarah will write, although I 
know the general characteristics of her 
writing, i don't know whether she will write 
playful nonsense, a non-sequential collec- 
tion of events, or a conventional story with 
a beginning, middle, and end. And neither 
does Sarah. 



This fourth article in a series on* the writing process 
was pr*p*n4 by Susan Sowers, associate of Donald 
H Graves at the University of New Hampshire Wnt* 
ing Process Laboratory. ' 
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Sarah is one of sixteen children chosen 
for their diversity from the first and third 
grades at Atkinson Academy, the public 
school for Atkinson, New Hampshire. 
Donald Graves, Lucy Calkins and I will 
observe the children for two years to team 
how they change in their writing process* 
es. We look for changes not only in what 
they write but in how they write. Graves 
chose the case study method because 
"Writing process research is virgin terri- 
tory; we are only beginning to identify and 
understand some of the significant vari- 
ables.'* Through a single case— Sarah— 
we obeerve in depth and over time in the 
classroom before we formulate hypoth- 
eses. Sarah, more than most children, 
dramatizes the pleasure and uncertainty 
beginning writers experience as they 
create writing problems to solve and at- 
tempt to solve them. 

Sarah and her classmates began writing 
in September when their teacher, Mary 
Ellen Giacobbe, taught them to write as 
most first grade teachers do. She posted 
lists of correctly spelled words and thus 
.determined the topic and content of their 
voting. They wrote on large pieces of 
paper, experience paper, about eleven by 
eighteen incries, with a blank space 
across the top for drawing and lines below 
for writing. Restricted by Experience, the 
/ word list, and the desire to write correctly, 
the children wrote nearly identical com- 
positions. 
On October 22, Sarah wrote: 

thaiaavatftft into fell so bMitfel red 
oranga gm brown 

rakkon aar klfrti tf» food to tf* naatt then 
ma wabttar comti 

Sarah used the teacher-made resources in 
the first part o? her composition. In the 
second, she relied on her own. Invented 
spelling appeared in this early indepen- 
dent\wfiting. Here is the translation of 
Sarah's invented spelling: "Raccoons are* 
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collecting the food to the nest Then the 

winter comes." A few days later Sarah 
wrote a Halloween story from a different 
list: 

At midnight I saad a sktltton 
spkfcr and a bat. 

In late October, Giacobbe visited a first 
grade classroom where children wrote 
every day. They were inventive spoilers 
and did not use a teacher's worci^list. They 
wrote for each other and their teacher. She 
selected bqoks for classroom publication 
and edited and corrected the spelling. But 
first draft spelling w«sonly as accurate as 
the writers could spell on their own. 

Mrs. Giacobbe showed their books to 
her class. 

•That's cinchy. We can do tfiatr^said 
Sarah and her classmates. They have 
been writers and inventive spellers since 
then. At Christmas time, Mrs. Giacobbe. 
brought a word list her students had used 
in previous years. "They ignored my list," 
she said with a laujh. 

Sarah wrote in six-page books already 
assembled for the young writers. She 
chose from lined or unlined paper in two 
sizes, eight and one half by eleven inches 
or half that size. Mrs. Giacobbe told the 
children they had a responsibility to write 
every day. The children chose their own 
topics and in most cases their own time to 
write. They took their completed books to 
Mrs. Giacobbe for a conference in which 
she first responded to the content and 
then to one problem in the writing. The 
lesson in the conference might have been 
leaving spaces between words, hearing a 
sound and writing-it, or an aspect of punc- , 
tuation for those who were ready. The 
children read their completed books to the 
entige class in a meeting after lunch and 
left them in the class library for anyone to 
read. After writing five books, the student 
,could choose one tb be published in a 
hard cover. 

V 
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Few of the changes in Sarah's compos- 
ing process have been as easy to identity 
as her use of words in a series when lists 
of resource words were available. Signs of 
mature writing appeared early in Sarah's 
writing. Since late October, Sarah has 
used subordinate clauses, adverbs* time 
markers (one day. then), sequences of ac- 
tions, a variety of verbs (eighty-three dif- 
ferent verbs in forty-one writing episodes),* 
and revision (on November 8. she added 
fourteen words to her original thirty-five). 

Although Sarah is a six-year-old begin- 
ning writer, her writing process follows the 
same stages as the writing processes of 
older children, adults, and professional 
writers. 

All writers go through a prewriting 
phase before they put words on paper. 
Sarah is no different Her favori'a prewrit- 
ing activities are talking and drawing. The 
source of her writing topics is her daily 
life-fear of the dark or strange noises at 
night, the weather, play with her brother or 
friends set in familiar surroundings of her 
house and bedroom. Woody Owl and 
other toy animals came to life in Sarah's 
stories. Their adventures with Sarah and 
each other occupy over 0 half of her books. 

Before Sarah writes, she draws a scene 
and explains it to the researcher or 
another young writer who is usually draw- 
ing and talking to* Tben af» writes about 
the scene she dtf&S&ih finishes the 
page and begins the settle sequence for 
her next episode. When* she finishes a 
six-page book, she draws an elaborate 
• The End" and takes it to her teaclier for c 
conterence. Sometimes she reads it to 
another child or an adult before the con- 
ference. She may discover an omission or 
an inconsistency while she rereads her 
story, either in the drawing or the writing: 
She revises immediately when she finds a 
problem without waiting to be told. Some- 
times Sarah writes a nonsense book or a 
sentence with mixed-up syntax If the 
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meaning is clear to her but unclear to 
others, Sarah sees no need to revise. 
Thai's a silly book, Sarah," or "I don't gst 
it," the other children are likely to say. M l 
dont care," Sarah replies to their objec- 
tions. "It's all right. I can do it any way I 
want to." When Mrs. Giacobbe demands 
explanations of her nonsense. Sarah 
makes up reasons for writing her confus- 
ing sentences and stories. Sarah is still 
too egocentric to let her audience spoil 
her play. 

Sarah ts ate two kinds of stories, and 
her writing behavior for each' was as dif- 
ferent as the stories them&ilvee- An ob- 
server watching Sarah from a distance 
would know the kind of story she is writing 
by the number of times she leaves her 
writing to go to the library, to talk to a 
friend across the room, to eat her snack 
or to collect pieces of paper around the 
room. When Sarah is restless, she is writ- 
ing a story with action and a sequence of 
events. When she if content to remain at 
the writing table, she is writing a quick, 
simple book which lists a$ many of the 
hero's good qualities as Sarah can think of 
before she fills the six pages. 

Sarah has written both kinds of books 
since she began to write. On October 23, 
Sarah wrote this quick, simple book of 
praise— an attribute book. The content is 
highly affective as she lists the good qual- 
ities of the sun: 

I like the sua 
* feels good. 
The sun looks ice. 
It looks fun. 
I like the fun. 
it feels good 

Although Saraji wrote proportionately 
fewer attribute books as time passed, she 
didn't stop writing them. Here is an exam- 
ple of an attribute book written on January 
23. near the end of the first half of first 
grade: 
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Me and Chippac 

Mt and Chippar havt tots of fun. 
Wa havt km. 

I love Chipper ao much. * 
I wonl nop loving Chippar. 
It's ao much fun. 
It is fun. 

Sarah's attribute books require little 
planning. They are affective rather than 
cognitive in content A few verbs— like] 
love, feel, and forms of to be— fill the verb 
slot Adjectives are central to Sarah's at- 
tribute books, and she has some favorites. 
She used nice in eight of her forty-one 
stories, good in seven, fun in five stories 
(not counting i& use as a noun), and pret- 
ty, beautiful, little, and happy each in four 
stories. When Sarah finds that writing a 
story in chronological* order will not fill her 
book, she adds a page or two of attribute 
sentences to fill the gap. Since no order is 
required in an attribute book, she does not 
have to solve many problems when she 
writes in this genre. 

When Sarah wrote "|rfe and Chipper," 
she spent twice as much time on drawing 
as on writing, eight minutes to draw the 
six pictures and four minutes to write the 
six sentences. 

Sarah wrote a second kind of book, the 
action-sequence book. This book places 
more demands on Sarah as she writes it 
Before I judged a book an action- 
sequence book, it must tell a story in a 
sequence of at least three events. 

Sarah wrote action-sequence books 
from the beginning, and she wrote propor- 
tionately more of then) throughout the 
year. Here is an example from October 24 
with two words in Sarah *s invented spell- 
ing that cannot be decoded: 

When *t want for a walk in the sun, we saw a piece 
of (safveigna) so *t did bring it home. Whan we got 
home we put it in a bottle of water and we (wiet) it in 
tne borne of water " * 

Here is a later example of an action- 
sequence book Sarah wrote in early 
January: 



Oacar OnH Opene Oysters 
Oscar walks to the river every day. 
He ctecftea oysters. 



Ha brings them home to aat. 
He watches tv first 
Ha sate them second. 

On November 30, Sarah wrote "Woody 
Owl," an action-sequence book. First, 
Sarah outlined what she would write 
about. "Woody's going to eat a poison 
egg, no, a poison worm, and he's going to 
die* Poor Woody.'* Pointing to the secend 
page of her book she said, "He's gcing to 
eat the worm here," and pointing to the 
third, "He's going to die here." 

While Sarah illustrated her second 
page, Chris walked by and Sarah said, 
"Guess what's going to happen to Woody? 
He's going to die— he's going to eat a 
poison worm— and he's going to come to 
life again/' She had planned another step. 
After giving the most detailed and coher- 
ent plan for a book -of the year so far, 
Sarah wrote: $ 

Woody is cute. 
Ha took a worm. 
Woody daad. 
Woody wake. 
Woody good. 
Woody nice. ? 

This is the most telegraphic book Sarah 
or any of her classmates has written. 
Perhaps she. felt no further need to write a- 
story that she had told twice. 

As Sarah drew the pictures of Woody 
Owl, 'she began composing aloud: 
'"Woody . . .' What should I say? 'Woody 
1s . . « M Two pages later she composed 
aloud again: "Poor Woody? Woody died. 
She did not compose aloud again until 
January 8. Then she drew, spoke, and 
wrote what she said, and followed the 
procedure again. Not until March did 
Sarah make composing aloud part of her 
writing process. 

Sarah put a series of three actions into 
her book. Her new. mature behaviors— 
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planning ahead and composing aloud— 
seamed to place an unaccustomed strain 
on her writing process. Sarah stopped 
writing :'Woody Owl" to get unneeded 
pieces of paper in other parts of the class- 
room,, read two books to the researcher, 
eat her snack, and have three conversa- 
tions with other children. She took off at a 
run the moment she finished to, find still 
another audience for her book. 

Sarah's behavior is like that of any writer 
who is trying to solve a new problem. Both 
Sarah and an adutt writer devise a system 
of escapes from the piece of writing, and 
both may be trying to achieve distance. 
With distance, the writer can view the 
piece with more objectivity in order to in- 
corporate unfamiliar material into an un- 
familiar form. The adult may drink coffee, 
pace across tho room, clean the typewriter 
keys, or call a friend to postpone the dif- 
ficult task. Sarah has developed similar 
strategies to give herself distance from a 
new task— telling her story in chronologi- 
cal order. 

Usually Sarah does not know what she 
will write about until she draws. She must 
write and draw to discover the story. When 
asked, "What will happen next?" Sarah 
usually says. "Wait and see." or M l don't 
know yet. I have to think." She has inter- 
nalized the question to such a degree that 
in a January writing episode, Sarah asked 
the researcher, "Now, what do you think 
will happen nextt" 

Sarah draws to discover what will hap- 
pen. On January 1 1, Sarah wrote in a book 
she had begun a month earlier with this 
first page already written: 

« 

The pretty little girl 
Her name is Kristin, 

Sarah drew a girl in her room She had a 
flower m her hand a doll in her canopy 
bed. a refrigerator, door, window, and 
night light Sarah wrote' 



She km* M om n fm tyet 
She hetM term* the worst 

On the next page Sarah drew a similar 
scene but added a new face with sharp 
teeth. Sarah seemed startled. She said, 
"New wait a doggone minute! A bad guy. 
He's come to kidnap her." 

Sarah composed these sentences aloud 
before writing. 

She jumped up. 
ShtwsssCMcf. 
She sew Vie vilein. 

Then Sarah said, "Wait the bulb fell out,* 9 
referring to the night light 

She turned the page -and composed 
aloud before drawing, "She punched him 
put" 

The researcher asked about an object in 
the drawing, "What's that?" 
"A night light falling," she said. "It, 
~ broke. He's sorry. She punched him." 
Sarah wrote: 

She punched him. 

Sarah composed her last two sentences 
aloud before writing: "She's so glad,' 1 and 
"She's asleep." 

The little girl's victory over the villain is 
Sarah's victory over her fear of the dark. In 
the tall at the days grew shorter and the 
nights longer, she wrote, "I hate night. I 
love morning." Night is creepy, scary, 
filled with strange sounds, and dark. She 
likes sunshine and fills her books with it. 
Sarah arranged a confrontation between 
good and bad. darkness and sunshine. Al- 
though the villain oroke ner night light, the * 
little girl won. 

Sarah's discovery of her subject while 
writing need not be equated with 
thoughtlessness or immaturity Sarah's 
writing process is a bit like William Faulk- 
ner's Faulkner described his writing 
process like this: 
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I begins with a character, ueueiry. and one* ha Sarah bagan drawing profile* to illustrate 

"^^^^T^E^!^ books, eleven of her seventeen books 
tret along behrd h<m wrtri a paper and pencil trying :.»-TW!»mtoir mvfJanuarv were 

to imp up toog enough to put down whet ha aeys wnttejpin Decemoer ana January were 
•nddoee. action-sequence books. 

Within books, profiles in the illustrations 
Not all of Sarah's discoveries produce give a clue to the type of book. In "The 

a. . i i i. T i_ ^ .a.,aI!mI * n.^u. . I :*el«* " aleuan finnroe \kiCkTCk 



'such a successful book. The novelist 
Rumer Godden said, "Of course one never 
knows in draft if >it is going to turn out, 
even with my age and experience." 
Sarah's syntax neanthe third page of c 
book sometimes suffers when she "strains 
to write mom than an attribute book. Hpe 
are tome examples: 

■* a * 

N*wnbsr20 "Ha mada naughty." 

Nova*** 27 m \ was sac*. J hava nothing to cry what 

sating this turksy/' 
Novtmbar 27 **Ha got horns, just in tims to watch 

his favontt program and lamp.** 
Oscsmbar 1 Tha villain is fighting on Ann from 

hunting causa Ann is a girl." 
Oaoambar15 "We are no cars or lova to our 

Christmas tea.*' 
Dacamtrar 20 "With Wood it s fun hut both ii*s 

good. 

When Sarah attempts a new step in writ 



Pretty Little Girt." eleven figures were 
drawn in profile and only one faced for- 
ward. In "Me and Chipper/' all. fourteen 
figures faced forward. Sarah rehearsed no 
action or movement when she drew those 
pictures. Although drawing did not cause 
the action in Sarah's stories, drawing fig-' 
una in motion may have given her access 
to information through rehearsal. Drawing 
may help children control the action in a 
story by sequencing and slowing the 
events in their stories. 

We can generalize some of our prelimi- 
nary findings about Sarah's writing pro- 
cess to the other first grade children in her 
class: 

• Writers^ from beginners to profession- 
als*, seem to follow the sa~ne steps in 
composing— prewriting, writing, and revi- 
sion (although first graders' revise much 



ing, the burden may alter her syntax.^^v. a new vehicle for rehearsal 



penmanship, spelling, or any recently 
Itpmed feature of her writing. They wil| no 
longer be automatic. Graves has said. 
"When children try a new approach to writ- 
ing, other area* in which they have been 
competent may suffer temporarily." 

Sarah has .changed in the prewrlting 
phase of the writing process by drawing 
people in profile as part of her rehearsal. 
Before December 1, Sarah drew static pic- 
tures with inactive figures facing forward. 
Profiles give Sarah ^a range of choices for # 
showing her characters }0 action she djd 
not have before. People can face right or 
left, sit or stand.^move arms and legs, and 
chase each other. In October and Novem- 
ber, Sarah. seldom drew characters in ac 
tion and only seven of her twenty-four 
books written in those months are action- 
sequence books. After December 1 when 
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emerged (Sarah drew in profile and com- 
posed aloud), the writing product 
.changed too. 
, e Writers need distance or objectivity. A 
now writing problem— usually one the 
writer creates in order to accommodate 
new information— commands more atten- 
tion. Leas attention is left to, solve other 
problems. Syntax, spelling, or punctuation 
may suffer, and the writer may need more 
distance from la new kind of writing than 
from a routine piece of writing. 

a When choosing jopic and form inde- 
pendently, Sarah and her classmates 
wrote narratives more than other forms as' 
the year progressed. 

0 a Writers discover their meaning while 
they write,because they think and play on 
pap** 
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Hnplkattone tor Teaching 

1. Teachers must ask children to choose 5. 
thejr own topics for writing from the 
wealth of their daily experiences. This 

is painless for most children early in 
first grade. Assigned topics 'are un- 6. 
necessary and cheat the child of an 
important writing task. 

2. Children need to rehearse before they 
write. They may need to draw, play* or 

9 talk before they write. 

3. A change or elaboration in rehearsal 
such as drawing in profile, planning a 
story, or composing' aloud may lead to 

' a more sophisticated piece of writings 7 
or unexpected problems. 

4. Children may npt always have a clear 
' idea of whatthey will write about. They 

may discover a better story while writ- 



ing than they would have planned 
ahead of time. They may write to find 
out what their stoneware. 
When children try to solve a new prob- 
lem in writing, their syntax and 
mechanics mjv^aot meat previous 
standards^ Correctness or logic. 
.Children need permission to explore, 
experiment. ai<8 make errors. Rigid 
standards of correctness" and neatness* 
-restrict children tp. writing about what 
they can spell correctly and express 
without a struggle; They need to know 
they can correct their errors when they 
reread their drafts or allow the teacher 

to edit • ■* 

. Children need a writing classroom 
where active rehearsal is encouraged. 
Writers need breaks from writing to 
achieve distance. They will need to 
move in the room. talk, and draw. 
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Abstract 

Preliminary findings arc presented from a current two-year 
Nit cave study observing the development of primary chil- 
dren's composwg^spellmg, and motnr behaviors during the 
•wnnngprocess/HandwntinK i> influenced by all phases of 
the writing process and prohltm> unique to different stages 
of the water's development. C hildren's earliest efforts at 
venting resemble their speech habits in<*heir lack or organi- 
zation. Later, when children <.h«M»%e their oven writing ti.pics, 
- the language for expression, and written format, the com- . 
poMtion%-bv.ci»mc moresucctvJul. Handwriting is«,nt o.m- 
ponent til w nting that »lfu>trate% the nature i»t children^ * 
decision makin K proUv>e%. I * .u hi-r% attempt to **ide the 
children's craft to greater ^lariu in drawing letters, word 
order, word separation. pane placement, md IJter,in re- - 
writing and use of provodu ndmiqucv 





Six-year-old Toni and Jennifer paint side by side as they stand at 
their easels. "Im goin* to fill this one all in withred." says'Toni. as 
ihe points to the outline ot a house with the tip of her brush, ^.hen 
Toni speaks, she sprays her words in many directions as she paints 
and glances around the room at the same time. She knows that 
Jennifer can hear and understand her words without sending them 
in a specific direction. ^ 
Fiftem minutes later Toni is seated in the writing area, she 
writes ("I love super owl and I kiss, him"). 

Words go up, down, or across for beginning writers like Tom. 
Toni has been writing for two weeks and does not know yet that 
written words, unlike spoken words, must conform to space, have 
a set direction, and have specific beginnings and endings. 

Toni wants to write about "super owl." Even though she is just 
learning how to control the pencil and use space on the paper, it is 
the urge to tell that makes her write from 150 to 300 words per 
. week without specific assignment. Toni writes this much because 
she controls the topic, spelling, and the process of discovering how 
to get her message down on paper. 
X 
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When wc let children like Toni show us their process of writing, 
we let them show us how to teach them. Best of all, they show us 
the energy source that made them write in the first place. When 
children do the pushing, they have control. Child control in this 
study is defined as child initiative. Children choose their topics, 
language inventions, discover space on the paper; and teachers 
follow, observing, solving problems with them, in order to steer 
their craft into greater clarity. * 

When children are given control of the writing process, teachers 
need information to know what they see, to sense the significance 
of different child straggles. Children's handwriting is one place 
where the struggle shows. But the handwriting is only one com- 
ponent of the writing process. Handwriting is more than the mere 
formation of letters on a page at one moment in time. It is influ- 
enced by all phases of die writing process, children*; changes 
from speaking to writing, and problems unique to different stages 
of a writer's development. 

.This paper will take a broad view of handwriting. It will seek to 
explain handwriting performance in the midst of child develop- 
ment and the writing process. The information has come from pre* 
liminary findings in our study— A Two- Year Case Study Observ- 
ing the Development of Primary Children's Composing, Spelling, 
and Motor Behaviors During the Writing Process, funded by the 
National Institute of Education. j 
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Through this grant from nu , we arc following twenty children 
over a two-year period, Kach day three full-time researchers are 
with the children, carefully recording data as the children com- 
pose. Composing is broadly viewed from the cniia s drawing, 
painting, working with crayons, pens, pencils, to the composing 
of first, second, and third drafts. The data come from collections 
of all forms of composing, direct observation of the child writing, 
and video tapes made during the composing process. 
• This in-depth study of children's composing js not a controlled 
design.' Rather, it is a case study of twenty children— in grades one 
and three-who were chosen because of their fences on a pre- 
selected developmental composing scale. The study seeks to de- 
scribe in detail* the "what" of composing in order to explain the 
K"why" o*f child behaviors during the writing process. 

Children have a strong urge to write. They like to sec their own 
scratches and marks everywhere: hearths, bedroom mouldings, 
bathroom walls, moist windowpanes, paper bags, old envelopes, 
' and«sidcwalks. They want to be seen and heard. 

Speech comes before writing. Since they arc both climmunica- 
tions-and speech comes first-it is only natural that writing 
should bear the imprint of speech. Children try to make writing 
like speech, but early attempts to make them the same lead to 
crude messages and script that is often unintelligible to ^ writer 
and reader. Speech and writing simply arc not the same. Only ad- 
vanced writers can make writing sound like speech. , 

Children do not need to be aware ofrheHKOcess of crossing over 
from speech to print. They don't need to be aware of the steps of 
learning to write any more.than they needed to be aware of learn- 
ing to speak. Childrcn arc so delightfully self-centered that their 
high assumptions about message quality provide a natural cloak 
of protection for both problem solving and cxpenmentation. Re- 
move this cloak and the child suddenly becomes unnaturally aware 
of the rigors and demands of the writing process. Their urge to 
write is retendess enough for parents and teachers to just let it hap- 
pen. Their role is to sense the child's intentions, note what aspects 
of transition stand in the way. and then provide help. 

The data here show children's changes from speech to prirtt, 1 he 
data are reported in four sections starting with drawing, since 
"drawing and writing are much the same for childreri; Next come 
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child discoveries of word order, separaiion, and page placement. 
Then, when redrafting appears, new uses of,space and handwriting 
are reviewed. Finally, th£ significance of child use of P«»o4a in 
speech and print are discussed. In each section, examples of child 
behavior have been chosen from a large bodrof data to illustrate 
common child practices. 

Tonidww before she wrote, "I love super owl and I kiss him." 

When toni drew, she chose the subject and gained control ot the - 

information as she sketched in the figure of a flying owl. As Tom , 

drew she supplied the energy and information for her teacher to 

» help her with the writing. Drawing is the driving force behind 

' much of Toni's writing. It serves as a rehearsal for the text as well 

as an important bridge from speech to print. % . 
Toni needed to draw because the drawing helped herknow 

what to write. Teachers will see beginning wnters MteTow draw 
before they write if they give them the right paper. The right paper 
has a large space at the top where children can draw, 
plain, unlined paper with large enough space to permit both draw- 

'"Teaf !n an find out for themselves what drawing does for 
writin, Ask children before they draw. "Tell mt, what will you 
write irter you finish drawing?" If drawing is important, they do 
not usually know what they will write until they draw. On the 
other hand, when the drawing is completed and the teacher says, 
"Now tell me,what you will write,<Uhe will get a more speahc 
swtemeit about what the child will wr 

DrawnghelpschUdrenchan^ 
John'is seated next to Fred in a sandbox pfcming^* of sand 
with his bulldoier to make a fort, Fred know, what Jf*"™*~ 
when he says, "This is gonna keep out the bad guys. Fred can see 
what John means because the situation tells him. But when John 
writes, he must supply words to describe the situanon '"Jhich 
the message will fall. If John can draw before hewnt«, he creates 
the setting for his print, thus helping both himself and the child 
who will read his paper. 

When children control their sublets, they write more, gain 
greater practice in writing, and ultimately care much more about 
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the appearance of their letters on the page. For the beginning 
writer, drawing is one important means of maintaining that 

control. j 
When Toni first drew figures of people, they were large, turned 
on their sides, and occupied different parts of the paper. She was 
learning proportion, control of the instrument, and how to use 
space contained in the paper. Toni continues to discover space 
when she writes. Note again Toni's message about "super owl' 
("I love super owl and I kiss him") : 



MO 
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Space „ c 

In this instance, words flow frojn left to right ( i -4) as wel. as from 
T j^pA,um On other occasions, Toni w illsend.a_cplumn 
"Wfrom the right hand side of the page, just as in this stance, 
she came down from the top of the left side. Tom generally under- 
stands that words go from left to right as shown in stepsi-4. But 
she has a dilemma. Step 4 falls in the lower right hand side of the 
paper. She has run out of space. It is hard for children to predict 
with accuracy where the full message will end: Since there is a 
drawing on the page, the message needs to go with the illustration. 
She solves the problem by coming down to the line on the left side. 
Adults may consider this* a major problem, it is not to Tom. She 
knows the mean.ng of the message; at this point in her develop- 
ment she is satisfied with just the placement of message mgredients 
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oh the paper. She assumes that if she knows the message, others 
witl know as well, regardless of a lack of left to right order. 

Toni writes as she speaks when words run together in steps 1-4. 
Words run together without spaces in between. When Toni read 
this selection, her voice rose and fell just as the worcfe undulated 
across the page. Toni's intention to simulate speech seemed almost 
deliberate since her addition of steps 5-8 shows her knowledge of 
word units. 

Six-year-old John wrote, "Ste fosd," for Steve Austin. John was 
trying to tell where one word ended and the other began. For John, 
words in speech flow together like "hamaneggs." All children at 
some stage in their writing must go through the process of separat- 
ing words from speech into discrete units. 

Further Adjustments to Space Problems 

-ic young chiu ' l * *rmation, 

with a left to right flow ^nd space* between words, new prooiem* 
of space arise. The problems are caused by new information, the 
beginning of redrafting. The discovery of new information without 
any place to put it can come as early as six years of igc. Six-year- 
-old Chris had just read a book about prehistoric aniirials and was 
composing one of his own to share with thcchildren. Chips and his 
teacher had this dialogue: 

Teacher: I see that you were able to put in the word "may" to 
show that "Brontosauruses may travel in families." 
[Chris had been able to sandwich in the small word < 
without erasing.] But you didn't say whyjhey travel in 

— families.— — — • — " 

Chris: They travel in families to protect the young. 
Teacher: Do you think that is important information? 
Chris: Yes, but there isn't any place to put it. [The writing 

goes from left to right over to the right hand margin 

at the bottom of the paper. Above this writing is a 

picture of a brontosaurus.] 
Teacher: Look the paper over and show me where you could 

write it in. 
Chris: There isn't any [voice rising]. 
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Teacher: Look the entire paper over and put your hand on any 

space where there isn't writing or drawing. [There is 

space above the drawing.] 
Chris: Well, I could put it up here [motions to top of the 

paper] but it would look stupid. The other part is 

down here. 

Teachen How could you show they were connected? 
Chris: I could put an arrow down here pointing to the part 

that's at the top. * 
Teacher: Good,,but you'll need to connect the arrow with the' 

top. This is what writers do when they are getting their 

books ready for the publisher. 

Chris knew additional information would create a mess. His 
ui>ual approach was to erase words to put new ones in. Now his 
teacher had shown himjiow to c<y;:> 1 
there is ^problem of space. She had also shown him that this draft 
is temporary, that a rewriting is necessary. Young writers need to 
learn a whole repertoire for messing up their papei to deal with 
new information, organizations, and adjustments. This also adds 
to the importance of crafting the letters in the final draft. If chil- 
dren have controlled the process, know their information is good, 
the quality of their hanclw r : - v '.nproves. 

Just as children learn the appropriate use of language wiihin the 
family, the playground, or schqol,jhey need to learn the context of 
various kinds of handwriting and different uses of space. Most 
handwriting texts do not deal with the appropriateness of hand- 
writing in context. Rough draft handwriting is not the same as ~ 
handwriting in final draft form. Children who are preoccupied 
with Word shape or correct spelling in an early draft lose control 
of the draft and their information suffers. 

Children show us in their handwriting when they take on the 
draft concept. Eight-year-old Andrea, like many writers, hoped 
her first draft would be her last. About the sixth word into this 
selection, her handwriting shows that she decided another draft 
would follow: 
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Later, Andrea went on to draw arrows, cross out lines, until the 
message was shaped to her liking. Handwriting, in final draft, 
properly dealt with the aesthetics and etiquette necessary for good/ 
communication. 
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Prosodic Features Show Us.Children Are in Control / 
Eight-yc?T-old Scott did not like to write. He wrote at four words 
per miriute with no spacing and oyer 4 5 P«-' r «* nt of his WO ' rds wcre 
misspelled. Letters were of various sizes, ran together, and were 
poorly formed. In October Scott's writing looked like, this: 



/ 
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Since October Scott has been required to write but with this 
difference: he controls the topic, information, and language. He 
also gets help from two audiences: the teacher and other children. 
Help comes principally at the point of clarifying Scon's under- 
standing of the information and the appropriateness of the mean- 
ing he wants. Help comes in early drafts, then Scon rewrites for 
final copy. Two months later Scon's writing looked like this: 



Scott showed that he had re-entered the writing process on his 
own terms through speech features marked in the written text. 
Children try to "speak" through their texts when they feel they 
have control. The elements that show this kind of involvement are 
called prosodic features. The use of these feature* put sound, 
stress, pause, and intonation back into writing. Toni showed her 
use of prosodic features when she made important wordslarge 
and her words undulated across the page as in the rise and rail of 
speech patterns. Scott, along with' other children striving for 
"sound," show early vbice through: 
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Use of capitals. Important words, especially nouns that carry 
. major meaning, are written in capital letters^ 
*« Other words may have a single capital letter at 
the beginning. v 
Rewritten words. Words or letters that mark key pojnts will be 
run over several times with the pen or pencil. 
Words blackened more thanfcthers show 
points of emphasis from speech. 

Exclamation points and interjections also put sound back into 
written language. When children first discover them, their delight 
in simulating sound leads to the excessive use. of these prosodk 
features. For example, sentences of minor importance receive one 
exclamation point, whereas those of greater importance receive 
J& from two to four. The loudest and breathiest of all receives a large, 
H.u-krned exclamation point that takes up two lines on the 
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\ ' six-year-old Jenny needs to produce sound as she writes. It is 

her method of developing a voice, staying oriented in space, pro- 
ducing the right sound and symbol, as well as in maintaining 
control of the writing process. Through a very sensitive micro- 
phone tied in with a video recorder, the data show that Jenny s 
writing contains a high ratio of sound to written symbol, thus 
marking more clearly how much oral language must accompany 



FiRure i. The relationship of sound to written symbol in Jenny's message: 
"AH of the reindeer loved them," written as "Loll ave the reindrer love 
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LIN h I * 

Track /; I all, all, of, all of the, the, the, all of the reindeer 
(sounded) s 

Track It: L oil ave the 
(written) 
LIN 

Tra< 

(sounded) S 

Track tt: R tendeer love e m 

(wrttten) 



ntten) m . 

nk i: rein, ruh, rein loved them, all, of, them, the, myh, myh 
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writing for her to make an effective transition from speech to 
print. A sample of the data in Figure i shows a typical ratio for 
both Jenny and other writers at this stage of development. Track I . 
shows Jenny's sound and Track 11 shows at what point the letter 
was written in relation to the sound on Track I. For example, in 
Una i , Jenny sounded an "1," said "all" and wrote an L. 

Children hear themselves say what they mean and go on. There- 
fore, they speak along with the writing and the speaking is an es- 
sential part in the composing Transcriptions from other beginning 
writers show a wide range of voicing types. Thus far we have clas- 
sified these voicing patterns: 

Type of language Example 

u Says the message before "The boy will go." 
it is written. 

• i. Savs the word before it "boy" 



3. Says the word a^fer it ""boy" 
is written. . 

4. Rereads message after "The boy will go. 
it is written. 

5. Makes sounds of letter "buh, buh, oi, 01 
components. 

6. Says letter names for spelling "b-o-y" . f 

7. Procedural statements: "I haven't got any more room. 

8. Statements to other "This boy is goin* to blow 
children. - the bad guys up:" 3 

With the exception of swt^MK t^tT^hTdren, voicing is only 
intended for the child who is composing. A person standing 
nearby is unaware of most of the sounding, since only the sensitive 
microphone can pick up these data. 
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Summary 

Children need to control their own writing. But they canYjdo it 
alone. Teachers need to help them maintain control because when * 
they are successful, children sec themselves as important learners 
with things: to say. Furthermore, when children control the writing 
process, they write far beyond traditional expectations, spell bet- 
ter, and take pride in the craft of Handwriting. 

It isn't easy to help children control their own.writing. Teachers 
need information to know when and how to help. Preliminary re- 
search from this Study of children's exposing shows that hand- 
writing is a critical index for showing where to begin to help 
children. " * < 

When children first write, they treat writing as speech. They 
draw to supply context for the subject, run words together, spell 
words as they sound, let words run around the page, speak out 
loud when they write, blacken in letters, use capitals and exclama- 
tion point* uocfail). 

Redrafting demands a new view of space and aesthetics. Just 
when the child has solved early problems of space, new inforrtia- 
tion demands different help from the teacher. But this new step is 
a boon to good handwriting. When the craft of handwriting fol- 
lows the crafting of the child's own information, a greater level of 
excellence in final copy is achieved* 

Today Toni isn't bothered when her words run together or 
down the side of the page. Tomorrow she will be. She will need to 
see another way to handle the problem. Her teacher will need to 
know how to help Toni. Good teachers see these disturbances, and 
ask timely questions to show children how to solve problems for 
themselves. They ask good questions because they know how 
children learn to write. 
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Children Learn the 
Writer's Craft-4-Ocy 
McCormick Calkins 



Donald H. Graves 
for Ihe Committee on Research 
National Council of Teachers 
of English 



htow do young children change from 
play td craft in the writing process? As 
guest columnist this month, Lucy Calkins % 
follows changes in children's writing from 
the first through fourth grade. Data, from a 
study funded by the National Institute of 
Education, are shared in this sixth in a 
series of research articles on young writ- 
ers. An earlier Calkins article. "Andrea 
Learns to Make Writing Hard" (Language 
Arts. May 1979) is a part of the same . 
study. 
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"Look out!** the six-year-ofd cried. *The 
enemy is comin*.** Alex penciled a 
wobbley spaceship onto the comer of his' 
paper. "Boom! Boom! Pkeeeoow!" The 
first grad&r beside Alex glanced up in 
time to see giant swirls of pencil flames 
spread over Alex's paper. Soon Alex had 
destroyed his carefuf spaceships. Only a 
scribble remained. < »' 

Now Alex writes, "The whole world was 
destroyed/" 

. THE HLWD WZDSO 

He mutters to himself, "Destroyed. 
Deeeee-stroyed. E. I hear ah E." With his 
thick red pencil, Alex piles a dark E on top 
of trie letters DSD. "Destroyed." Again he 
sounds the word. "Deee-stroy-ttt." A t is 
.added on top of Alex's already illegible 
smudge of letters. "There. I spelled that 
one good, i did," Alex announced proudly 
to himself. 

Alex doesn't care that his marks, are il- 
legible. He rarely looks back. to notice 
how letters look, and he never volunteers 
to show his finished papers to a reader. 
Alex writes, spells, and represents for the 
sheer fun of it. There is no goal beyond 
the doing. Process is everything. Writing, 
for Aiex, is play. 

o When nine-year-did Amy writes, she 
shifts between test, impulsive composing 
and close, careful tinkering. For a few 
minutes she may spill bold print onto the 
page, writing at the unusual rate of twenty 
words a minute. "All of a sudden I think of 
an idea and I'm writing wicked fast,** the 
nine-year-old said after one such spurt. 
Then her hand stops. Amy pulls into the 
draft and views it with the critical eye of a 
reader. ^ 

"I like" this part, 1 * Amylmay say as shfe 
traces around one section of the paper. 
She begins k second draft, a third. Some 
drafts 0 spill themselves onto the paper. 
Others are carefully crafted. As Amy 
writes, she cycles between playful in- 



vofvement with the process and critical 
concern with the product. This is the writ- 
er's cycle of craft. * 
- This paper is the story of writing as it 
shifts from play to craft? It is the stoty of 
Amy and of Alex* and also of fourteen 
other children. Donald Graves, Susan 
Sowers and I are observing these children 
in their classrooms. We will folldw them on 
a day-to-day basis for two years. We 
selected the eight first graders and eight 
third graders because they represent a 
wide span of developmental levels. Alex 
is one of the lowest children on our devel- 
opmental scale. At the opposite end of the 
spectrum is nine-year-old Amy. 

Through video-tapes, observation notes, 
and photocopies of their work, we are 
documenting and studying their develop- 
ment as writers. We are building a tenta- 
tive developmental map of~how~children- 
change composing, penmanship and 
spelling behaviors during the writing 
process. This paper will follow changes in 
children's writing process in order to illus- 
trate how their writing moves from play to 
craft. 

In his book* The Ms and Human Devel- 
opment, Howard Gardner writes: 

i ^ s 

The play impulse becomes the art impulse (suppos- 
ing it is strong enough to survive the pley years) 
when t . . it becomes conscious of itseffas a power 
of shaping semblances which shall give value for 
other eyes or ears and shall tying recognition and 
reknowtng (1973. p 166) " * 

When Alex piles letters into a smudge 
and explodes drawings into a scrawl, he 
is' not "shaping semblances which shall 
give value for other eyes or ears — V The 
six-year-old cannot envision; an eventual 
audience or regard his work as a product. 
He can't shift into an imagined future. He 
can'! climb out of his own shoes and be- 
come a reader.. He can't view his piece 
through the eyes of aoother person 
. Amy shifts between involvement and t 
distance, between writer and reader. Her 
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perspective on a draft is flexible and con- 
trolled. Her time and space framework en- 
compasses both the play-like, all-present, 
all-personal quality of Alex's writing and 
the conscious "shaping of semblances . 
for other eyes or ears . . ." which Gardner 
suggests is one distinguishing quality of 

Following are the stages and se- 
quences between Alex and Amy. between 
play and craft. 

Writing Play 

Alex sweats when he writes. Sometimes 
he spends several minutes toiling over a 
single word. His fingers cramp from 
squeezing the fat red pencil Writing is 
hard work. 

The playfulness of Alex's writing comes 
not because it is easy but because the 
time and space dimensions of his wn*;ng 
are like those of play. There is no plan- 
ning, and there is no goal For Alex, wnt- 
ing hke play, is present tense. . . 
When it is time to write, six- year-old 



Alex picks up his pencil an(Tbegins. 
There is no delay. If a researcher asks. 
"What will your story be about?". Alex is 
dumbfounded by the stupidity of the ques- 
tion. "How should I know." he says. . I 
haven't written it yet." Then Alex begins to 
write. He prints whatever comes to mind, 
to pencil point. He doesn't deliberate oyer 
topic choice or the lay-out of his drawing 
and words, 'in his egocentricity. Alex does 
not-indeed. he cannot-get outside htm- 
salf and consider what topics his readers 

might enjoy. • „ 

The people in the story all die and have 
funerals. Alex shoves the, paper into his 
cubby and immediately joins the highway 
crew in the block area. Writing ends as 
abruptly and as completely as it began 

During the early part of first grade. 
Sarah, like Alex, was oblivious to the 
needs of an audience. She chose her top- 
ics easily, and was content to play with 
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the sounds and textures of language when 
she wrote. Writing was messing about in 
her medium. 

All About Yellow 
Yellow is stronger than blue and red I love purple 
instead. Oange $•» on hat. Yellow sits on cat. Red 
sits on mat to cat to hat Yellow is nice. I love yellow 
best I love purple. Bed and yellow fight. They wont 
stop' until they ** done. Yellow is a piece ot sun. 
They have tun so yellow is He best. 

Other children would listen to Sarah's 
Stories and say. "Your book is silly. 
Sarah." or "I don't get it." Sarah didn't 
care. She wrote for herself. Researcher 
Susan Sowers comments. "Sarah (was) 
still too egocentric to let her audience 
spoil her play" (1979. p. 831). 

By February. Sarah's audience was be- 
ginning to spoil her play. She wrote less. 
Unfinished books accumulated in her 
folder. Nothing satisfied her an/more. Her 
increasing sense of audience deadlocked, 
her into writer's block. 

Sarah's classmate. Annie, also does not 
consider a future audience in early first 
grade. "Annie reads. "We kept on losing 
Hilary." • 

WEN KAPTON LOSING HEIARE~ 

As she turns the page. Annie explains her 
meaning to the children around her. "Hil- 
ary is only ooe year old so that's why we 
kept pn losing her. We lost hereunder the 
tsbtecloth." * 

Annie knows this information is impor- 
tant, yet she doesn"t put it in her book. She 
considers only her present audience, the 
people who are alongside-her during the 
writing process. She doesn't distance into 
the future and imagine her writing as a 
product or her readers as separate from 
herself. 

1 Annie's classmates will hea/ her story 
and ask. "Who's Hilary?" Annie will ex- 
plain her writing, and later, as she sits at 
the round conference table with her 
teacher, she will be encouraged to add in- 
formation to her story. 
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Before long Annie will consider the 
needs of an audientfe while she's writing. 
Her classmate, Laura, has begun to inter- 
nalize her audience. While Uura writes 
she holds an internal dialogue with an au- 
dience. She writes, • « 

MY FAMILY UKES PEANUT BATTR 

Laura knows the other children will say. 
"Why do they like peanut butter? You have 
to tell us why," and so Laura mutters to 
herself. "I already told you why." When 
Laura writes, v; 

ANO I PLAYED A GAME 

she says. "Otn>h, they're going to kill 
me." and erases game. She writes the 
specific garne. "Aggravation." 

AGOUSHON 

Few professional writers share Laura's 
constant audience awareness. Most writ- 
ers need time to write for the play of it. We 
hope'Laura will re-Jeam to write for herself 
as well as for readers. John Ciardi de- 
scribes the writer's craft by saying: 

The last act . . of writing must be to become one's 
own reader. It is. I suppose, a schizophrenic proc- 
ess. To begin passionately and to end cntically. to 
begin hot and to end cold; and. more important, to 
try to be passion-hot and critic-cold at the same 
feme. 



Writing Becomes Use Playful 

The. onset of conventions is often an 
early indication that children regard their 
writing as an entity which exists after' the 
writing process is finished. 

Youhg children put emphasis into their 
writing forlh'e play of it rather than for 
communication sake. They may darken 
important words or put thfe-n in capitals. A 
young child darkens the pull of a fishing 
line. The emphasis is not for an audience, 
nor is it deliberate. The memory is excit- 
ing and sb the child's arm moves in big 
strokes.. 
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Later, this child may ask. "What puhctu- 
ation dq I use to make them read this 
loud?" Punctuation can tell a distant audi- 
ence how to read a, passage, when to 
pause, where to raise their voices, which 
swords to emphasize. When children begin 
to view writing as, product as weU as. 
process, they will differentiate the im- K 
mediate expressive quality of speech arid 
the more autonomous, distanced mode of 
written, text Children will want writing to 
"communicate to a distant audience. This , 
may lead to a new concern for conven- 
tions and correctness. 

The child's emerging concern with "the 
^correct way" shows development toward a 
broader time tame. Peter spells a word 
and then rereads it. He shifts his^ perspec- 
tive from speller, to reader. He straddles' v 
more than one perspective, more than one 
time and space frame. He is aware not 
only of a distant audience but also of a 
distant ideal-that is. the right punctua- 
tion. the right spelling, the right cursive 

letter v 

During this stage of their development, 
children try out rules and experiment with 
- formalities of print. Seven-year-old Peter 
numbers his pages and puts a period after 
each number. "I saw. it in a book that 
way." he explains. Other late first graders., 
make two menus for their play restaurant; 
One is in "curlicue" for adults, and one is 
in print tor the kids. 

Six-year-old Ben adds s'es through his 
story. " 

"I liked the way you put an s on for two 
rabbits," his teacher said. 

"Yup." Ben answers. He glows with 
pride. "One s for two rabbits, two s'es for 
three rabbits." 

The child's concern with being right 
does not always lead to the inventiveness 
and discovery which Ben shows. Annie's 
mother came to school late in the year and 
said. "I used to wish Annie would try. to be 
neat. Now I want the opposite." The night 
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before, \ Annie decided to write her Daddy 
a letter^ "Mommy, will you bring me a 
piece of paperT 

Anriie's\mother delivered the paper acid # 
Annie beg^n to shape carefully the letters, 
."Dear paddy/' Her pencil slipped. She 
scrunched the paper up.. "Mommy, I need 
a new piece/* Again Annie, carefully 
began to write the heading to her letter. 
Again she was dissatisfied. This con- 
tinued for half ah hour. Annie never got 
past her greeting. \ 

One day while Oonatd Graves was 
video-taping a six-year-old, the child 
began to try cursive for the first time. She 
worked earnestly at her curling letters until 
a classmate, interrupted ^ her. "You 
shouldn't do cursive yet." the child said to 
the .young^writer. M The teacher hasn't 
showed you yet. You might do it wrong." 
The writer's first steps toward cursive were 
stymied by the rule-conscious orthodoxy 
of her classmate. Next time this writer may 
not venture into new territory tor fear of 
being wrong. The ability to look ahead to 
an eventual audience can ruin a child's 
playful experiments. . 

Concern with Audience 

For Annie, Sarah,' and Alex, writing isn't 
play anymore. They know they have an 
audience, and knowing this has spoiled 
their play. Now when Alex spells his 
words, he puts his letters side by side so 
they can be read. He keeps his battles lit- 
tle. He doesn't want his drawings to ex- 
plode into a scrawl. No longer do the 
children write for the sheer ^lay of it. They 
write to communicate; they Write to per- 
form. * 

The young child who once used dark 
bold print simply because he, remem- 
bered the pull of the fishing line now care- 
fully adds exclamation marks 2nd hopes 
an audience will read it right. For the sake 
of their audience, children tryjo qjjpose 
exciting story topics. 'Tm going to write 



an adventure story, 91 Chris announces. 
"The kids Hke adventure stories. 11 In one 
third grade room children select tdpics by 
listing alternatives and. then asking their 
classmates to vote. Fads spread through 
third-grade classrooms, where children 
seem especially audience conscious. Dia- 
logue, sourid words (Boom! Ouch!), ex- 
clamation marks and favorite topics 
spread like wildfire. Researcher Susan 
Sowers suggests that a sociogram of third 
and fourth grade classrooms might ex- 
' plain some of the topics and techniques 
children use. She suggests that asking 
children questions such as "What three 
children would you choose as readers for 
your piece?" mighUgeate the children in 
the room who haVSwong influence. 

— The child at this stage' may show de- 
veloping ability to write for an* audience,, 
to view work as a product, and to see it 
through the eyes of a reader through: 

—wanting the paper to be legible 
—choosing topics based on fudience 

— being concerned with jfcorrectness and conven- 
tions . / 

— anticipating audience response 

— using popular techniques 

— anticipating audience needs 

— looking back on the writing 

Use of Resources 

The same time and space Changes 
which contribute to young writers' sense of 
audience and m their conservatism and 
concern with correctness can also lead to 
a new resourcefulness. The child no 
longer writes/in a self-contained cocoon. 
There is a wqrld out 7 there— a world of re- 
sources as well as a world of external 
judgments; rules and conventions. 

Once the child reinvented each word as 
if it "never existed before. Now the same 
child will say "Chemicals. Chem-i-cals . ... 
I know th^t word. It's on my book." And the 
child darts off to fetch a reading book. 

When six-year-old Missy wanted to 
paste bits of bright tissue paper onto the. 
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crayoned tree, her plans were blocked by 
a shortage of tissue paper. Missy 
gathered together magic marker and 
Kleenex, and ripped and colored the 
Kleenex so as to make her own tissue 
paper. Missy's invented tissue paper 
shows a broadening time and space 
framework. She uses distant materials and 
she has a sense of controlling time 
enough to depart from the immediate task 
of pasting leaves onfo her drawing in 
order to first make tissue paper. 

Fetching a spelling word from^across 
the room and gathering materials to make 
tissue paper are steps toward using refer- 
ence, books, listing information, and inter- 
viewing experts. Like a child's early use of 
resources, these 'reference skills require 
the writer to postpone the immediate task 
of writing in order to tend to a preliminary 
task. Both require tentativeness. anticipa- 
tipn, planning and pglling together infor- 
mation from disparate perspectives. Read* 
ing skills alone do not make children Into 
researchers. Many third graders will duti- 
fully take notes from an encyclopedia and 
then ignore the notes as they write what 
they already knew. These children may 
not have" the flexibility and control of time 
and space which js needed to integrate 
new information with old, note-taking with 
reporting. 

Ability to Plan Ahead 

A child's developing ability to use re- 
sources is often accompanied by a grow- 
ing ability to plan ahead. Both planning 
and using resources represent an ability 
to view present time and space in light of 
a future and a past. Children show their 
ability to plan in a number of ways. 

The role of drawing often changes as 
children become' more able to plan. The 
child turns to a clean page and picks up a 
pencil. Once the question, "What are you 
going to draw?" would have received the 
response, "How should I know, I haven't 



drawed it yet." Now the child instead dic- 
tates the words he or she plans to write. 
"My picture is about 'We had snowman 
snow/" the child says, and begins to draw 
and write according to plan. 

Over-planning a piece can force the 
discovery out of writing. Professional writ- 
ers know this and most of them let their 
pencil lead to new images. Gabriel Field- 
ing says, "Writing to me is a voyage, an 
odyssey, a discovery, because I'm never 
certain of precisely what I will find." 
Faulkner describes his writing process 
this way:" 

ft begins with a character, usually, and once he 
stands up on his feet and begins to move, all I do is 
trot along behind him witrua paper and pencil trying 
to keep up long^enough to put down what he says 
and does. 

It is not surprising that when children 
first develop the ability to plan, they often 
over-plan. Seven-year-old Scott is con- 
vinced that planning everything improves 
what he has to say. 

In an interview at the end of first grade, 
Scott announced that the first books he'd 
written aren't as good as his more recent 
ones. "I hardly didn't have anything in my 
head," he says about his early books. "I 
got to the center of the book and thought 
of all the information I had to go." After 
Scott wrote his early books, he'd think 
about them at home, come back and cross 
things out Now at the end of first grade, 
Scott is scornful of this process— not 
realizing it is the process most profes- 
sional writers experience. 

Scott claims that lately he thinks about 
his books beforehand and doesn't have to 
change them. "I think about the title. If I 
start thinking and get the title, then I think 
of other things. Once I know everything I'm 
going to write, the next day I can start writ- 
ing." 

Eventually there will be room for dis- 
covery as well as for planning in Scott's 
writing process. For now, Scott is right to 
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celebrate his new ability/to plan. It marks 
an important step in the progression from 
play towards craft. 



Is This the Writer's Craft? 

For many children, the era of explora- 
tion and spontaneity is replaced by one. of 
deliberateness, social consciousness, 
and conformity. Instead' of messing about 
with words, children practice techniques 
and follow rules. Instead of letting their 
pencils le£d to new images, children* 
* carefully preplan their yvriting. Instead of 
reinventing a new sun each time they 
paint, children learn to make a spiked 
round sun in the centejr of their sky. In- 
stead of reliving the fish on their line, 
children question how to convey excite- 
ment to their audience. Children no longer 
write solely for themselves. Writing is no 
longer all-process, all-present, all- 
personal. Children are concerned with 
product and with audience. Writing has 
"become conscious of itself as a power of 
shaping Semblances which shall give 
value for other eyes or ears! . /' (Gardner 
1973. p. 166). Yet. in doing so, writing has 
lost its playfulness.. 



Writing Becomes Craft 

The play impulse becomes the- artjmpulse (suppos- 
. mg it is strong enough to survivetha play years) 
when . it becomes conscious of itself as a power 
of shaping semblances which shall give value for 
other eyes or oars and shall bring recognition and 
refcnowing. (Gardner 1973, p. 166) 

Play becomes art if the playful impulse 
strong enough to survive. Playfulness is 
Dart of craft. To experience the cycle of 
craft, children need a flexible and con- 
trolled time and space framework. Jhey 
ted to shift between writing for the sheer 
play of it arid rewriting for audience, cor- 
rectness; and clarity. 

Nirr^-year-old Amy expects to write 
many Exploratory drafts. "When I'm on my 
way to an end, I rush on," Amy explains. "I 
leave things out. I pretend I'm writing the 
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whole stocy but then I stop and sometimes 
* throw it out and sometimes change ft." 
Amy's perspective and her process are 
flexible. Amy knows she can cycle back to 
a draft and view it from new perspectives, 
changing what is on the paper. 

When Amy wants v to become her own 
reader, she changes her posture and 
mannerisms. She'll sit. up tall, hold the 
paper away from her face, and mouth 
each word as she reads it. "I don't really 
read it silent or aloud,*' she says. "I read it 
alflud in my mind." It's not an abstract 
process for. Amy to become her own 
reader. It's more like playing dress-up. 

Amy says, "First you write down how 
you know it. Then you'read it over and you 
think, /Can ofher people understand 
this?"' ^s she rereads her draft, she un- 
covers new memories and images.. Amy 
takes up her pencil and begins Jo write 
"like wildfire." .Reader becomes writer. 
Critic becomes participant. And. for 
awhije, Amy rediscovers the power of ex* 
plosions that end in a scrawl. 

Summary 

Mastery of conventions and concern 
with audience and final product are part of 
the process of play becoming craft. But 
only when the child rediscovers the play- 
ful aspects of writing does composing be- 
come like the professional writer's. The 
all-process, all-personal, all-present 
framework of the young child is part of the ' 
writer's cycle of craft. Once rule- 
conscious, audience-aware children re- 
discover their playful roots, their writing 
process becomes qualitatively similar to 
the process most professional writers ex- 
perience. 
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When Children Want to 
Punctuate: Basic Skills' 
Belong in Context- 
Lucy McCormick Cajkins 
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So often punctuation is both taught and 
studied in isolation from the writing proc- 
ess. What do children actually do with 
punctuation in the midst of writing? As 
guest columnist this month, Lucy McCor- 
mick Qalkins reports children's un- 
derstandings and uses of punctuation as 
well as presents data contrasting a room 
that teaches punctuation in context vs. a 
room that teaches it in isolation. Data from 
this study, funded by the National Institute 
of Education, are shared m this seventh m 
a series of research articles about young 
writers. 
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The recent national concern with writing 
comti it a bad time. Teachers art 
stretched too thin. They've already 
squeezed courses on health, computers, 
drug abuse and careers into their cur- 
riculum. "We^e become adept at multi- 
plication and addition/; Donald Graves 
says, "and we've forgotten all about sub* 
traction and division." It's no wonder 
teachers are asking, "Where am I to get 
the time— and the energy— to teach writ- 
ing?' 

What teachers don't realize is that writ- 
ing brings energy into the curriculum. The 
urge to tell leads children to struggle with 
punctuation and language, mechanics. "I 
want to publish my mini-bike report. Will 
you help me make it perfect? 11 "How can I 
make the wicked robot groan and yell?" 
When children write, they reach for the 
skills they need. 

When children ask the questions and 
raise the dilemmas, skills are learned in 
context. But this requires a pace which is 
qualitatively different from most of Ameri- 
can education. "I like working on my 
pieces and making them better and bet- 
ter, " nine-year-old Andrea says, "But I 
need to have all the time I want. If a 
teacher-says, You have to get this done in 
a week/ you write fast and don't want to 
see mistakes or try new things. You're 
afraid to find that it's not good, not what 
you wanted." 

Young writers need time to run into their 
own problems/ to ask their own questions., 
Only then can skills be learned in con- 
text— for the context is hot the subject mat- 
ter, but the child's question, the child's 
need* 

Writing takes time. And that time has to 
come from somewhere else in the cur- 
riculum. At Atkinson Academy, a public . 
school in rural New Hampshire, teachers 
at every grade level take time from formal 
language instruction and give it to writing. 

"Letting go of the drills and workbook 



exercises fe* like t gamble,' 9 Ms. Beth 
Hoban says. "I was scared my third grad- 
ers wouldn't, learn mechanics." But Ms. 
Hoban believed the only way to find what 
writing could do was to give it time— lots 
of time. "We wrote for an hour a day, three 
days a week," she says. 

Ms, West— the teacher across the" 
hall— didn't take the writing gamble. She 
continued to teach language mechanics 
through daily drills and workbook exer- 
cises. "I start at the very beginning, teach- 
ing them simple sentences, periods, capi- 
tals," she explains. "Everything that is in 
the book, I do a whole lesson on it." Ms. 
West writes sentences on the chalkboard 
and asks her children to insert missing 
punctuation. She makes dittos on question 
marks and gives protests and post-tests 
on periods. Her children rarely write. 

Both teachers say, "I begin at the very 
beginning." For Ms. West; the beginning 
is the declarative sentence and the rules 
•of using periods. For Beth Hoban, the be- 
ginning is the child's information, the 
child's desire to be seen and heard. Both 
teachers believe in basic skills. One 
teaches them in isolation, the other 
teaches them in context. 

Ms. Hoban's gamble paid off. Because 
her children invented' and used punctua- 
tion ; for their own purposes, they learned it 
more .effectively than if they were doing 
drills, workbook exercises,, and language 
lessons. 

Researcher Lucy Calkins documented 
this. For* a year, she observed Hoban's - 
children each day while they wrote. She 
also- interviewed all the children in Ms.. 
Hoban's and Ms. West's classrooms. 

"Do you like punctuation?" "What's it 
good for?" Calkins asked children from 
both rooms. Then she showed. each child 
fourteen different kinds of punctuation. 
"What's this for?" she asked as she drew a 
semi-colon, an apostrophe. 

The third grade "writers" who had not 
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had formal instruction in punctuation 
could define/explain an average of 8£6 

kinds of punctuation. The children who 
had Studied . punctuation through 
classworfc, drills and tests, but had rarely 
written, were only able to define/explain 
3.85 kinds of punctuation. 

Writers Need Punctuation: 
Their Audience 

"Will you read my fishing piece," Alan 
says to ftis friend. "I want to put it in a 
book." They pull their chairs up to a desk 
in the back of the room. Jennie falters as 
she begins to read the story. "Read it bet- 
ter," Alan says.^Xome on v . . , when they 
talk, read it out, like conversation." But 
Jennie cant not without punctuation. So 
they find a red pencil and put commas 
and quotation marks into the draft. 

Later, Alan sends a copy of his fishing 
story to the school paper, and he puts the 
final draft on displ* 4 ,, along with his fish- 
ing gear. Children in Beth Hoban's class- 
room know their writing will be read by 
classmates, and they want it to be clear. 
"If ybu want your story to make sense, you 
can't write without punctuation," Alan says 
now. "Punctuation tells people things- 
like if the sentence is asking, or if some- 
one is talking, or if ypu should yell it out." 

Chip agrees. Readers need punctua- 
tion. "It lets you know where the sentence 
ends, so otherwise one minute you^d be 
sledding down the hill and the next minute 
you're inside the house, without even, 
stopping." a s, • 

In the first grade at Atkinson, where 
children also write and write for each 
other, it is often, their sense of audience 
which prompts them to use punctuation. 
For young children, writing usually begins 
as a kind of egocentric play. They write for 
the sheer fun of it, with no thought to an 
eventual audience. Children at this stage 
aren't much interested in punctuation. 



Later, as they become aware of their audi- 
ence, they begin to look over their print, 
asking, "Will they be able to read this?' 
Six-year-old Becky watched two boys peer 
down at her page, 

"What's this say?", they asked. 

Becky had run her words together, with- 
out leaving spaces between them. Now 
she adds dashes to separate words. Of- 
tentimes young writers use punctuation for 
unorthodox reasons. No one corrected 
Becky's use of the dash. Adult mistakes 
are often a child's step. Becky's teacher 
encourages children to experiment with 
punctuation, to solve their own problems. 
Later, if Becky doesn't stop separating 
word§ with dashes, her teacher will 
suggest she leave spaces instead of 
dashes. 

Third graders, like younger children, 
often misuse punctuation when they first 
use it. "I never take points off for it," Beth 
Hoban says. "I want them to try new 
things, to solve their own problems. 4 ' 

Children in the writing classrooms con- 
nect punctuation with writing and with 
reading each other's writing. And they like 
it. 

Fewer than twenty-five percent of the 
children in the "mechanics^ classroom 
like punctuation. "Punctuation is embar- 
rassing," one nine-year-old in this class 
says. "I'd like it if I were good at it, but I'm 
not," a classmate adds. "You forget what 
it's for," a third says. 

Writers don't forget what punctuation is 
for. It is for their audience, and it is .for 
their voice. 

Writers Need Punctuation: Their Voice 

Print is a silent language. Children want 
to give voice to their stories. They want 
their print to speak out loud. Very young 
children often put expression into their 
print by darkening important syllables or 
capitalizing some words for emphasis. 
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When six-year-old Brad put the word putt 
in his story, he went back to the word and 
carefully darkened each of the letters. 

"Why did you do that?', Don Graves 
asked. 

Brad looked up at him. "Because I want 
them to know to really PULL!" 

But young children soon find that 
patches and strings of big and small, 
loopy and tight letters do not translate into 
the lilt of a reader's voice. Amy's friend 
squints and struggles-over Amy's dinosaur 
story. Amy sees this, and hears her falter- 
ing version of the tale* How can she make 
her friend's voice hang, expectantly, be- 
fore a list of dinosaur names? How can 
she direct the voice to crash? How can 
she make it soften arid grow harsh? 

Step by step, Amy begins to learn con- 
ventional markers which communicate the 
Jnflectioo^and pace^of her voice. Now she 
says, "Punctuation sounds good. I mean, 
it doesn't have a sound like a letter has a 
sound, but it makes' all the letters sound 
better. If writing had no punctuation, it 
would sound dull.** 

Tracey adds, "Punctuation can show 
your feelings. You can show feelings with 
punctuation, or with words, or with both." 
Tracey uses exclamation marks to show 
happiness and excitement. She learned 
mem from her classmate, Peter. Exclama- 
tions traveled like wildfire throughout Ho- 
ban's class. One child brought them in, 
and soon most of the children were using 
them. At last they had a substitute for the 
tall heavy letters they had used as first 
graders to show important words. 

These are some of the children's expla- 
nations for exclamation marks: * 

9 

Wendy- Use them when you want it expressed out. 
They tell you were surprised. 

Shawn- n makes a louder sound, rt is like a de- 
mand, an order 

Diane It changes the way people read the words. 
They read them faster It's like an action 
word Run> Quick' 



-ton 

Exclamations also spread quickly 
throughout the first grade at Atkinson. One 
six-year-old says, "They mean you are 
happy, like it's your birthday/ 1 Other first 
graders called them a "surprised mark/' 
"a excited mark." Six-year-old Sharon con- 
fessed, 1 don't use them much because, 
my books aren't exciting." 

Quotation marks, like exclamations, are 
popular with writers. They, too, give voice 
to print * Even first graders want their 
characters to talk like real, people. One 
six-year-old put comic strip balloons 
around spoken sections in her stories until 
her teacher taught her the conventional 
way to show quotations. 

A curriculum guide does not tell Ms. 
Gerry when her first graders are ready for 
punctuationjnstead^she follows rthe chil- 
dren: "When their characters begin to talk, 
I show the children quotations," she says. 

Third grade writers use quotations eas- 
ily. "You use quotations to tell it in a dif- 
ferent voice," Wendy says. "And quota- 
tions make it shorter. Usually if you want 
to tell something is being said, it is quick- 
est and shortest to just put it into quotes." 

More than half of Ms. Hoban's class 
used the sound of their writing to explain 
periods. Chip says, "As you read along in 
what you've written, you listen to your 
voice and when it gets lower, that's where 
you putthe period in." 

Forty-seven percent of the explanations 
- writers gave for punctuation referred to the 
way 4t affects the pace and inflection of 
language. Only nine percent of the non- 
writers* definitions referred to this. 



Writers Go Beyond Titles 

When children write, they care less 
about the official rules and names for 
punctuation marks than about how they 
are used. When six-year-old Jennice used 
quotation marks, a researcher asked her. 
"Whats that?" 
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"Urn, ah, oh. that thing, you Know . . 
was her response., 

"Well, when do you use them?" she was 
asked.. 

Jennice had a ready answer. "When 
they talk," she said. "You know, when they 
say things." 

The non-writers rarely gav$ operational 
definitionsrslnstead/they described punc- 
tuation by trying to remember the rules 
they had beeH taught Ms. West's class 
knew periods tome at the end of a sen- 
tence. But^ron the researcher asked 
them where toehd a sentence, they didn't 
know. "You can tell where to end it by the 
period," was allJheyLCOuld-eayrOne bay 
had mastered the tncks of the trade. He 
. suggested that you look to see if a capital 
letter comes next, and if so, insert the 
period. The boy will do well on third grade 
achievement tests. Probably .many of his 
classmates will, as well:; But drills on 
missing punctuation have little carry-over 
into writing. 

Jack learned commas are for lists of 
people— Joe, Frank, Peter. "Anywhere? 
else?", the researcher asked. "Sometimes 
when you paint," Jack said, "Different 
colors-purple, green, blue." Then he 
added, "But* nowhere else." Many of the 
"mechanics" students defined commas by 
referring to one specific use only. "Put it in 
between fruit."^Commas separate states.? 

The writers, didn't refer to rules, but to 
their writing. Amy explains commas this 
way: 

If you have a long sentence and you writ to keep it 
all there, you put a comma in to take a breath. If you 
were to make a new sentence, you'd change it up. 
One example is my flying piece of writing, t said. 
"We got a little lower and over the beach, t saw tiny 
colored dots." * 
Before and after the commas, they are bfcth parts of 
the same sentence. Like the first half of the sentence 
is one paragraph, and tie other half is the second 
paragraph . . tike two edges of thr same idee. 

Amy has learned punctuation in context. 
She has learned more than rules. She is 



^/re- 
developing an intuitive sense for the 
nuances of punctuation. 

Why Writers Need Punctuation: 

They Write We* , 

In September, Beth Hoban's students 
only needed an average of 2.22 different 
kinds of punctuation to correctly punc- 
tuate a piece of writing, and they used an 
average of 1.25 different kinds. They wrote 
mostly. simple sentences, without dia- 
logue, sound effects, supportive informa- 
tion, or exclamations. 

Since then, the children have learned to 
make their writing mure colorful, more var- 
ied. They include special effects in their 
writing. "I keep putting in new kinds of 
punctuation," eight-year-old Andrea says, 
"because t need, them. Like sound ef- 
fects—it takes wierd punctuation to put . 
thud-thud or Sp/at! onto my paper." 

Steven tried several kinds of punctua- 
tion to accompany the ring of his alarm 
clock. First he wrote Rrrrrrl He erased it. 
"That sounds too sudden, like it ends too 
quickly," he explained. Stevens final draft 
reads, "Rrrrr ... . the alarm Wasted on and 
on in my room." Since then Steven has 
used three dots several times. "To me it 
means one, two; three minutes went by." 

By February, Ms. Hoban's children 
needed an average of 5.62 different kinds 
of punctuation in order for their writing to 
be correctly punctuated, and they used an 
average of five different kinds in one 
piece. * * 

Why Writers Punctuate: They RWlse 

Ms. Hoban's children use carets, as- 
terisks, and dashes to move words about 
on the page. Like professional writer?, 
they use their drafts as working manu- 
scripts. They put words on the paper in 
order, to get their hands on them. 

When nine-year-old Susie finishes her 
two-page story about finding a skunk in 
the garbage can. she says. "Now I'll fix it : 
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up— tak<* out some parts and add." For a 
few minutes, she rereads her draft. "I think 
I'll fix the whole story up," she says, "not 
just parts." This time when Susie rereads. 
$he circles sections which, especially 
need work. She circles this section, her 
beginning: * 

Last night I accompanied'my sister to empty the gar- 
bage. She started emptying the garbage while I was 
playing on the lawn. All of a sudden she shrieked. 
H skuik. M My sister ran by. I starteo running too. 

Susie retrace? the pencil circle. "On my 
next draft, I'll really fix that up " she says. 
Til put in more detail." This is Susie's 
next draft: 

The sky was full of stars, so I decided to join my sis* 
ter while she emptied the garbage. When I got out on 
the grass I started playing around. I Was doing 
cartwheels and summersaults. I heard a shriek. 
"Skunk!" Jill yelled. All of a sudden the night 
seemed very scary. The dark shadows of Jbig trees 
crept onto the yard I did not want to be out there with 
a skunk. c 

This time, Susie rereads with pencil in 
hand. Each word is reconsidered, recho- 
sen. "After I do the big stuff, I do each 
word/' Susie explains. With a caret, she 
inserts her sister's name into the first sen- 
tence. She redds it out loud. * " 

... I decided to join my sister Jill, while she 
emptied the garbage. 

"Now I can just use her name, later on.", 
Susie says. She reads the next line out- 
loud. 

. . . When I got on the grass I started playing around. 
I was doing 'cartwheels and summersaults* 

Her pencil paused over the phrase, "I 
started playirig around." "Do I need this?",- 
she whispered to herself. The phrase was 
slashed, two sentences became one, and 
a comma was.a'dded. Now Susie adds a 
paragraph sign before "All of a sudden 
the night seemed 

"I have to work a long, long time on a 
little section if I want it to be perfect.", she 
says Susie needs punctuation m order to 



consolidate and expand her sentences, to 
adjust her words, and to change her se- 
quences. She uses asterisks, colons, 
carets, parentheses— punctuation marks 
that are often not "taught" until the middle 

,schoohyear$. * 

These lists show the number of children 
from each of the two third grades who cor* 
rectly described each type of punctuation: 

Writing Class (total - 48) 



period 

exclamation mark 
qusetion merit 



periQniphsign 



caret 

quotation marks 
comma 

colon 

parentheses 

asterisk 

semi-colon 



18 

18 
14 

13 
12 
11 
11 
10 
8 
7 
7 
1" 



Mechanics Class* (total * 16) 



period 

question mark 
exclamation mark 
parentr ses 
epos* >e 
d*sh . 
uynma 

quotation marks 

semi-colon 

asterisk 

colon 

caret 

,peragmph»gn v 



13 
10" 

8 

7 

4 

4 
. 3 

2 

0 
*0 

0 

0 

0 



" Children from both classes prefer ex- 
clamation marks, dashes, and apostro- 
phes, to commas.. Teachers think commas 
are a simple, basic kind of punctuation, 
but ,wnters and non-writer^, both; find 
them elusive. 

The order, of the two lists is similar. But 
writers know, many more types of punctua- . 
tion. 

♦ „- * 

How Writers Leam RtfKirjuatton 

When children^need punctuation an 
order to be seen and heard, they become 
vacuum cleaners sucking up odd bits 
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from books, their classmates*' papers, 
billboards, and magazines. They find 
punctuation everywhere* and make it their 
own 

Six-year-old Casey doesn't know his 
consonanf blends or air of his vowel 
sounds yet, % but he uses exclamation 
marks. He brings his paper to his teacher. 

THE 8 AO Gl! FOS FVD WS TO SONK! \ 

They read. "The bad guys! force field was 
too strong. " Ms. Gerry is surprised. 
' Where did you learn these?*, she asks, 
pointing to the exclamation macks* 

Casey isn't sure* He thinks he found 
them on a friend's paper. "It makes, it 
sound more scarrier," he says. "You put 
them after a word, any word." - 

Even if writers have never used a mark 
of punctuation, they are usually familiar 
with it Shawn recognized the colon. "My 
Dad uses them in his writing," Jie says. 
"But one thing; I can't read his writing." 
• Melissa nods at the sight of the ellipsis. 
"Those three periods; people use them at 
the end of paragraphs. But I usually just 
use one period." 

Across the hall, the mechanics students 
were baffled and amazed at many of the 
punctuation marks. "Are those English?", 
,they asked, "ft/e never seen half of them." 
They hadn't seen them because they had 
no use for them. 

.When .children need punctuation they 
not only see it, they remember wtiat they 
see. On April 9th, first grader, Chris, used 
a comma in a series. He wrote: 



- //O ~ 

I wtnt through pncke/3. ovtr boulders and other 
junk. > ^ J/ 

Later the researcher asked Chris* 
teacher when she'd taught him the 
comma. "I didn't." she said, and then 
looked back over her records to be sure. 
She found that on the seventeenth of 
, January, Chris had been working at the 
conference table while she showed two 
other children how to use commas. Now, A 
three months later, the seven-year-old had 
used what he learned that day through 
eavesdropping. 

When Ms. Gerry reads Chris' story, she 
will respond first to the content. She, will 
listen to Chris' description of the trail, and 
ask what "other junk" refers to. Only 4ater 
does she look at punctuation. 

She admires Chris' commas, and helps . 
him with quotations. They* find missing 
periods and question marks, so she sends 
him off to reread his paper and correct it. 
"You've got a terrific story here," she says. 
"It's worth working on." • <> 

Writer becomes editor. Chris reads his 
words outloud, listening to his voice. Line 
by line, word by word, he scrutinizes his 
page, "Real writers have a boss who tells 
them what to do and where to put punctua- 
tion," the young writer says: "But I have to 
do it myself." 

.Chris is glad to go over his page, mak- 
ing it perfect He knows what he has to 
say is important. And punctuation is part 
of what he has to tell. 
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What is Ihe full context of one piece of • 
writing? Seldom do we gat the detail of 
the many factors having influence on one 
child's written selection. Barbara Kamler, 
'guest columnist this month, is a lecturer at 
Riverine College of Advanced Education, 

• Wagga Wagga, New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia. She spent one half year observing • 
children in a second grade classroom in 
Atkinson, New Hampshire, the site of our 
research. on' children's writing funded by 
the National Institute of Education. This is 

• the eighth in' a series of research articles 

• abbut young writers'. 

D.H. G • 
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. M was in a slump. She wee stuck tor a 

good topic to wri|e about Hat teacher 
Judy Egan knew it Tha last two topics Jill 
chose had not worked. She was not in- 
terested in "The Day I Changed My Room 
Around" and she knew nothing about 
"Cats." The result: two stones lacking in 
detail and interest- for both reader and 
writer. In the writing conference Jill did 
not respond to her teacher's questions 
about content She had little information to 
add to either piece. At the conclusion of 
the conference, the softrspoken woman 
broached -tie issue of topic by first em- 
pathizing wit) Jille problem: 

Mrs.E 



Jill: 

Mrs. €.: 



K ratNy « mmt to writ* if you ruw« • lot o< 
i ntenw H ow about atopic I caw to* in your 
book Stat you've had a lieto bit <* difficulty 
daacrioing tNngo bocauso you donl rosily 
haws a eat to watch. M would bo vory easy 
for me to writo Siis book Cad bocauso I 
hw*e a eat and I could watch it ail eto tkno. 
(mournfully) I cant , 

That's right, you can! I can toM you'd rosily 
Nko to hawa a eat •tough. That's rathor oovi- 
euntome. ' 



Together, child and 'u*echer bq| instormed 
writing topics; They talked about what had 
been happening et home for Jill. They 
consulted the inside left cover of Jill's writ- 
ing folder for "Some New ideas to Write 
About" and found the following list: 

1) weaMngton.O.C 

2) Florida 

3) HorahsyPark 

4) MyBM 



Jill showed the* most interest in 
talking about her bird. Qua, Egan followed 
her lead, exploring the possibilities of the 



- - 

topic and atreasing'the potential contribu- 
tion to Jill's readers: "How many people in 
this room do you think would know what a 
cockateil is?" It then came out that Jill al- 
ready had written about this topic in Sep- 
tember. Egan proposed that Jill write the 
new book* without consulting the old, so 
that when she completed it. she could 
compare the two to see her improvement. 
Jill was excited by the challenge. She 
squealed that she could definitely make 
this book better. 

Egan knew her seven-year-old writer 
well. She jt s sensitive obeerver of the 
twenty-one children in her second grade 
classroom at Atkinson Academy, a public 
school in rural New Hempshire. Egen 
watches to leem how these children 
change over time in their writing proc- 
esses.- Because she observes, she is 
responsive. I entered this responsive envi- . 
ronment in January -I960 to study chil- 
dren's writing processes. This paper de- 
scribes the full context in which one child 
developed one piece of writing; more ac- 
curately, it follows the learning and teach- 
ing processes that allowed, one piece of 
' writing to evolve. 

I had observed. Jill for e week before her 
conference about her cockateil. I waa as 
excited as Jill and anticipated the growth I 
would see in her as s writer. I went to the 
mestsr file where Egan rneinteine e collec- 
tion of ill the children's writing and drafts 
from e/rtry on the first day of school to the 
end of the year, and found Jill's five-page 
illustrated September edition of her bird 

DOOR* 



JILLS TEXT 
Ear BridOn Aty AftttrV Animk* 

1 ) Wa got a bird for my moms and Tom anivrsira. it is il 
difnt citrs. my sistr rathr h«va a hoot, and i rathr hava 
• bipa 

2) tar Gird wacs ma up u ha wtsil to mich 



EG/WS TRANSCRIPTION*. 
Our Bird on A*y Motif's Annhm%kV\t 
Wt got a bird for my mom's and Tern's annivtr • 
sary. ft is all differ** cotors. My sitttf would 
ram* hava a hotsa. I'd rathsr haw a poppy 
Our'bird wak«, ma up. Ha whistles too much 
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3) weetfyeuettoiihefeaoatftYeunoheMrfttuaar. Wsesiuead 



»*He Ha 



You know 



4) He staes on top of doc or ho tto on hee cag 

. v 

5) Abou mt. author 

it it a Chro store t l*« 10 SCO 
tlikescrt hisneemisGus 



Ho slays on top of tf» door or ho itaya on hit 
cage 

About The AuSwr 

Th is is a hue story. Jill likes to ski and she likaa 
scnooi. 

JWs bird's nan* it Qua. 



That was Sepiember. It was now March. 
Jill had hat topic, chosa hat writing mate- 
rials and began her naw book on March 6, 
competing it the morning of March 7. 
Dark head mating on let elbow, noae two 
inchee from the page, the wrote in rapid 
bursts, with frequent slope in between. 
She held her pencil looeety; it s ee m s 1 to 
float across the page. She made two trips 
into the hall and continually shuffled the 
papers in her writing folder. I observed no 
signs of concentration. She paid little at- 
tention to spelling and handwriting, much 
attention to interruptions. Twenty minutes 
alter she had begun, this brown-eyed, elf- 
ish child stood abruptly. She cfoeod the 
cover of her unlined book, returned her 
pencil to the orange caddy that held all 
writing implements, wmt to the window 
sill and placed her book in an orange 
bucket labelled "Ready for a Conference." 
She then placed her writing folder in the 
orange bucket marked "Writing folders* 
She returned to the work board and 
paused. She considered going into either 
the pretend area to vprfc on the maple 
syrup project or the art area to completer 
her kite, but finally decided on the llataA^ 
ing area. She moc*d her name tag from 
"Writing" to "Listening," and settled into a 
Robert McCloskey tape of Blueberries, for 
Sal. 

I was stunned. Was that it? The wWter I 
had just observed seemed careless and 

disinterested, scribbling wbrds quickly in 
order to*be done with it I needed to check 
my perception against her draft. I took her 
book'fronvthe conference bucket and read 
"the following story: 



DRAFT! March 7 

A#y &*J on % Atom's end Tom's Anhmb* 

Paget) My Bide i« a coktal Ha dherps all day. Chip 
(My fcfcd ta a oocketoil. Ha chirps, all day. 

.2) AeoMslistoffly looking Thay look a libt bit 



(A oookatoH is funny look-ng. Thay kx* a # 
title to* Ifce...) 

3) I made a maatake on Pacg t>e 2 . 
(I made a m i s*ko on thia pega Z) J? 

4) My saar raiiar have a hows inatad. 
(J^MMsr would rafter have e horse in- 

5) I love my tond 

6) My brid side to says good By. * 0 
(My bird said to say, "Goodbye.") • , 

7) The „ r Vi 

n 
d 

It did not look promising. There was no ~ 
detail, nothing of" interest about the bird.*!- 
looked at the September wrstori whicfi- 
was certainly more legible and coherent: 
it contained more information- and the 
handwriting was more controlled. Dis- 
couraged, r waa reduced to counting , 
words— fifty-seven 1 words in Mjtrch,„ 
eighty-eight words in? September. Words 
like lazy and caralesr came to mind— 
skimpy and general I waa negative and 
could only see what the story was not and 
what the child had not done., * 

Judy Egan, on the other hand, did not 
treat the piece as a final product. She was 
as unimpressed as I b^ the content and 
aware that the book had not been reread 
or checked so that it was ready for a con- 



•I hive transcntMd Jilt's text for ease or reading 
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forencs* But *sho wee not negative. The 
book fn/ttM conference bucket wm not 
there to bo evaluated and marked. It wit 
there to bo conferenced.. listened to, de* 
veloped. Egan's procass of torching 
malces room for eech child's procass of 
writing. Sha provides a structura f br the 
young tamer's efforts, yetleeves room for 
tha individual's style and pace. 

Tha whole classroom is structured to 
this and. Tha room ia divided into inde- 
pendent learning areas-listening, writ* 
ing. reading, pretend, blocks, acfanca, 
math. Egan spends tlma introducing and 
fairiHiarizing tht children wfth tht mH- 
diitdtd tcttvWtt in ttch of tht tret*. 
Through conference and share sessions 
she helps children learn how to use the 
Teaming material* wieely and responsibly. 
There is a depth of activity for children to 
be involved in, an organization which en-: 
courages independent^choice, Sha is a 



C Jilts bird book was the third of her cur- 
rent publishing cycle, and one she even- 
tually choee to publiah. During tha pub- 
lishing cycle that I observed, Jill wrote 
and revised four books and two poems, 
she participated in eight writing confer- 
ences and shared two published books 
with the whole class* The time table below 
indicates only tha chronology of proc- 
! directly related to her bird* book; 



March 6 - teg** composing My Bird on My Mom'*- 
end Tern** Atmk mm y. 

Itash 7- 

MMdtll- 

' : Oalli 

March 11 - Opn twi c a wto Earn. Mains Drift IS ie» 



13 • Skiffs confaranca with £qari Makas Draft 
IVravtaiona. 

March 21 • Group Confaranca. Makaa Draft V ravi- 
siona. 

March 24-Mutlraes book. Binda book 



teacher who believes In responsible ^Mvch 25 * Shaw book with whota class. Book arv 



choice end responsible action 

Consistent with this external structure, 
there is'a writing process structure "which 
is part of the internal organization of the 
classroom. When children complete a . 
piece of writing, they are scheduled for 
individual writing conferences. In a con- 
ference, the teacher listens to a child read 
and together they work on the content and 
skills. The teacher keeps a fog of the con- 
ference When four atoriea have bean 
completed and conferences, the child 
chooses one for publication. In a email 
group conference, child writers react to 
one another's chosen piece and then work 
on the final revision of their own piece. 
After the book is typed by a parent volun- 
teer, the child completes, the publishing 
cycle, by illustrating each page, binding . 
the wallpapered cardboard' book cover 
and sharing the published book with the 
whole class. The book is then added to 
the collection of stories in 'the classroom ♦ 
library. % 



library. 



On Mairch % 11, Jill was one of six chil- 
dren scheduled for a writing conference. *" 
The morning began aa usual with all tha 
children planning their morning activities 
on the rug. Some went to the pretend' 
corner, to work on their puppet show, 
others to the library and reading area, and 
a third group to the writing table At 
Egarfe direction, Jill and tha other con- 
ferees went to the language table. Egan 
Jiad requested that Jill first spend time, 
with seven-year-old Debbie going over the 
book fo be sure it was ready for a confer- 
ence. Debbie and Jill were friends and 
knew each other well. Egan hoped this 
peer conference, like the three others 
going on at the same' time in the room, 
would help Jill add more information and 
provide groundwork for the teacher-child 
conference to follow. 

The girls were confident and seemed to 
know how to proceed; certainly they had 
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had excellent consistent modeling from 
their teacher. Jill began by reading each 
page aloud to Debbie. Removed from the 
piece for four days, Jill's eyes became 
more critical. She had trouble deciphering 
some of her content and later confided to 
Egan, "Me and Debbie couldn't even un- 
derstand it!", to which her non-judgmental 



the original March 7 draft: she never re- 
copied the whole story. I have shown all 
changes from Draft I by writing them in by 
hand. . 

At the conclusion of this half hour con- 
ference. Jill had made six content 
changes which affected the overall mean- 
ing of the piece. She had deleted informa- 



teacher replied, "You're kidding! You tton whictMnade no sense or which she 

tA i ...... -— . ..~Mnrm*mt*A At KmilH rw-it mi mrvirt- aha sutttmei ihfnrmatinn 



wrote it and you couldn't understand it! 
That happens." " 

As Jill listened to her own words, she 
made changes on pages 1. 2. and 3 with- 
out any prompting or comment from Deb- 
\bie, and on pages 4, 5. and 8 in direct 
response to questions Debbie asked. The 
draft below fbfluses on the relationship be- 
tween the content of this writing confer- 
ence and Jill's subsequent activity in 
changing the draft In every case through- 
out the process, Jill made all changes on 



could not support; she added information 
to clarify or explain. Debbie's presence 
wee crucial to the content revisions of the 
draft Her physical presence forced Jill to 
reread the book lor first time since 
composing; Debbie seemed to make the 
concept of audience visible for. Jill. Jill 
also needed an active reader to ask ques- 
tions. Debbie was attentive arid encourag- 
ing; when Jill showed her. the page-four 
revisions, Debbie giggled and made 
quick little claps for her friend. Jill was 

] a 

* — ; ■ : 



DRAFT H March 11 



My Bird on My Mom's and Tom's Ankmim 



CONFERENCE QUESTIONS AND BEHAVIORS^ 

* Dobbio dom not common* or ask questions. Jill 
mskm thmachangm a$ sho gom along mod* 
ing ooctifyoQ*. 



JILL'S TEXT AFTER CONFERENCE 

P*q4 1) My t*do rsacokfri 

Ho chorp* all day Chip Chip • 

2) AcoMoffS funny^tookmg . 
fhoylook tXamiti^ «*»thiS 

3> I mado • mmmm on Roa§ Wm* 

4) Mysostratharha^ahom**** D: My t * t ^Jg^y > * / * y> * 

* y>C cure wiicliinj +W. ** tv ' 



5^ *^ ^iv^^^ny ^ki^rf^*"* 



6) My bad sido to sayo good By. 

7) Tho 

n 
d 



birdL 



D: Why do you lovo your bird? 
J: Bocouso . . . / dorit know why I /ovt my bird. 
(Crossm oat sontonco) 



Am you going to put about tho author? (The 
lost pago of oach book contains a statement 
about tho author that is wnttan by tho child ) 
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open to her eugge s tto na, never defensive. 
She was in control, choosing to respond to 
some of Debbie's questions, to ignore 
others. She shared some of her problems 
in writing the book— "I had pictures but I 
scribbled them out becauae they're 
awful"— and tried to keep the focus on her 
own work— "Come on, Debbie, we're sup- 
posed to be doing mine. " 

Four days earlier, Jill had dumped the 
story in the conference bucket without 
looking bade Now she seemed to be re- 
claiming responsibility for the piece. 
When she had completed the content 
changes, she attended to her proofread- 
ing duties. "I have to check everything on 
my folder," she told Debbie as she: con- 
sulted the list of "Things Jill Can Do." The 
list was compiled in conferences by Jill 
and her teacher when both noted that a 
particular skill was used successfully: 



1) PutMteonl 

2) Put to* on book 

3) Put daft 

, 4) Put ft* and loot nam* 

9) Numbaf paoaa 

6) Uaapanoda 

7) UN ? 

8) Uaa Part I and Part II 

9) Uaa "too" 

10) Uaa"aT likain brothar \ 

She went through her story systemati- 
cally checking each page against the list 
onhsr folder. She saw no further changes 
to make and announced loudly: Heady 
for a conference!" It was Jill speaking, but 
I heard the now internalized voice of her 
teacher, patiently asking each child at the 
beginning of each conference: "Are you 
ready for. a conference? Have you 
' checked the back' of your folder to be sure 
you are ready?" 

Jill put tier story in the teacher's confer- 
ence log and placed it on the corner of 
Egan's child-sized cqnference table, 
especially ordered "because it is small, 
private and conducive to focusing atten- 
tion Jill went to her cubby for a piece of 



cake. then to the window where she and 
Debbie shared the cake, talking, laugh- 
ing, arms around each other. Then Debbie, 
claimed tier time: "O.K., Jill, you help me 
now!" They reversed roles, returned to the 
language table to work on Debbie's book, 
foe Follies, until Mrs. Egan was ready to 
see Jill twenty minutes later. . 

Jill was proud to report the results of her 
conference with Debbie, "I had six things 
to change and she had four." With one 
arm resting on the back of Jill's chair, 
Egan shared the child'a enthusiasm: 
"Wow! Six things! I'd like to see what they 
ami Read it to me and, tall me about the 
changes you've made." Thia waa Jill's 
second writing conference that morning, 
her teacher's fourth. Egan began posi- 
tively, as always, accepting the child and 
her piece of work aa something valuable, 
something she had worked hard on, some- 
' thing worth listening to. She affirmed what 
the child could do, then shifted to areas of 
. weakness. 

The problem: a skimpy story about a 
bird named Gus. The focus: how to get the 
child to add information. The result: a 
thirty minute conference. Egan didn't know 
the conference would last this long when 
she began. She did know that Jill was in a 
slump and that time spent on developing 
content would be worthwhile: she did 
know her room, at this time of year, was 
capable of running itself. When she saw 
the fruits of the conference, she knew from 
. previous experience that the time spent 
was justified, the effects for Jill long last- 
ing. 

' Egan began the conference by inten- 
sively probing the content with Jill. She 
was at first very directive! Egan asked 
*many questions about the bird's physical 
appearance, his habitat, his diet. For ten 
minutes she controlled the discussion, 
pushing Jill to talk about her bird Gus. 
She took the role of naive reader, one who 
knew nothing about the { bird. when in fact 
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Egan did know about the bird and Jill 
knew it This was a coneckus decision .on 
her part She believes JiH enjoys the back 
and forth bantering, the parley. Jill's re- 
plies were abbreviated; if anything, Egan 
did more talking. The interchange was 
quick, punctuated by laughter, high spirits 
and Jill's occasional exasperation. 



Mr* E: 
Jill: 
Mrs. E: 
M: " 
Mrs* & 
Jill: 
Met. E: 

jill: 

Mrs. E: 

Jill: 
Mr*. E: 
Jill: 
Mrk E: 

JiU: 



Mrs. E: 

Jill: 

Mrs. E: 
t 



Whtrs do you keep a cockatail? 
In e caga! 

Like Munchkin? (reakJar* guinaa pig) 

Na Abirdcaga. 

Oh! A bnd caoel 

You know fcaU (exasparatad) 

But rf I were a psrson who didnt know what a 

cockalail was, I might be confusod by that 

Mm mm. (tolarsnt) 

Think now, Jill, about Qua. Dots he always 
stay in tha cage? 

No. 
No? 

Of course not! He got bit by tm dog! 
You're kidding! The dog bit him? 
Yert! He ats one of the foatwrs and man 
threw u)>. (voice becoming highar and more 
animated) 

Oh. no! So Qua gats out tht cage on pur- 
poae. Do you lot him out? Or is it a mistake? 
No! Tha dog cornea in the dan, and now ht 
knows not to come in whan tha bird* s on the 
floor. 

Now 1st ma ga this atrpight Tha bird comas 
out of the caga bacauaa you want it to coma 
out of tha caga. You opan the door? 



jm. na naa a odct. 

Mm E: You mean ha knowe hew to opan ma door? 

JiH: No.wtopahthadoorl 

Mrs. E: Alright You ask Qua rf ha wanta to coma dirt 

and if ha doaa ha cornea out of tha door 
Jill: No. It s his choice. 
Mrs. E: So you just Isavs tha door opan and ha 
Jill: (not lotting h#r finish) YEAH! 

For ten minutes they discussed details 
of the bird in this manner. Thyn it was time 
for Jill to decide what information to add 
to the book. Egan did not decide. She 
guided Jill's selection process. The direc- 
tive teacher began to move back from her 
position of control so that'she could return 
responsibility for the writing to the child. 
At the end' of the morning Jiil had made 
extensive content additions and devel- 
oped her story further. > 

Once again, I have shown all changes 
from Draft II by writing them in by hand. 
The relationship between the content of 
this conference and, the changes Jill made 
in her book is more complex than the rela- 
tionship described in the peer conference. 
Excerpts from the conference that are re- 
lated to Draft III chenges are posted in the 
right-hand column. Note how Egan gradu- 
ally transfers responsibility to the child in 
the conference: 



DRAFT III March 11 



My Bird on My Mom s 
JUS TEXT AFTER CONFERENCE 



and Tom's Anhmira 

RELATED CONFERENCE DIALOGUE 



Page 1) My bide is a coktal Ha charpa all day "Chip 
Chip." 

(My bird is a cockataii. Ha chirps ail day. 
"Chirp Chirp.") 

2) A coMal is funny looking . 

THay lack naiiine-HfceJhis- 

S+tWtTyy op andL uJin h«. is 



Mrs. E: I know quite a law rajssons why this is a 
funny looking bird Whet are soma of 
those raaaona? 
Teacher inttatat sumrning up. Teacher nomi- 
natas physical appaaranca of bird as topic, but 
asks child to racall detail: Ho prompting. 
■ Teacher asks child to maka additions to pags 2 
at confaranca UWa. Aftar child raraads addi- 
tions aloud, taachsr asks: "Do you want to leava 
this santanca, "Tha bird looks nothing like 
this'''' 
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(A coeketoii • hawy looking baceuas h* he* 
feathers sticking up and when he te young hi* 
Ik* te gray end when he's older hit Me* 9°** 

yellow.) - 

2a) M.^ bird hade's 

vi dm, ns \Ci K%3 wi(tr 
I think 'ft i\s -Ponne 
don*-*- yoo ? on<L his 
•Pood, i* so^lotor *es 
and. ^a-PI and. party 
scds 



Mr*. E: Alng* JM. now the* of »om* of «h* 
otter thing* atev* talked about just 
now abotf your cockateii. 

Jill* Food ■ 

Mrs. E: Food. All right *hera would beagcod 
place toft.**? 

Taachar infttetee mora ganaral raviaion quee- 
tion. Child nominato* food as topic. Taachar 
doaa not ask child to racal) retevant details. 
Taachar diracta attantion to problems of se- 
quence and phyeteal soao*. Taachar asks child 
to mats additions at < 



(My bird has vitamine in his waSar. I think It is 
funny don't you? and his food is auhfjowar 
i and graval and panot eaods.) 

m+e the 

OU+ TO 



Mrs. E: Ara tiara any o*er ptoeee you think 

younaadtoworkon? . 
Jill: I wve my bird. I craeeed th* out be- 

causa I dont know why I tovs him. 
Mrt-E: Think about M to* a minute ... You 
would baupast if you didnlhsva your 

bird. 

jiN: I know. I know what I could add! 



3) OuJn -Pen 

bri«L -Pr*o 

den o-ndL +he 4oa 

+ .r^ Jin: i www 
+he. birdL Ound- -ffte. Mr*. & mat? 
■mc »irc*- v»»m~ ^ yyhan tha dog jumped and BIT tha 

bird d.n'4- d.*d- h-^^ •~j- S 2*2 

i • A - ^X- taks mora meponeibikty. Chitd decided topic 

d0Q °ne- ~» and cbntant detail. She tamporarily ignoraa 

J A , taachsf s oueetton to initiate her ^content 

k JVl^e r5 addition. ChUd ia gaining oontrol. Taachar di- 

the, DCCLS TftTtri JScbM to (anguaga tab)* to moks laddWone 

A j xL * a « independent*, (grafter* to raraedaterehe 

Ond he, Tf) op. completed change*. 

(Orw flna night »w bad ftow out of 11* den and 
twdcg bit the bWaixltw bird dWnldte btf 
tw dog ato on* of tha bktfa.leMh** and h* 

thrawup.) 

4) My ssst^ raJhaf hava a howe instod bcia 
tha bid cripa wait w* ara wiching tv. 
(Mytiak»rratharharaahoi»ainra**dbacausa 

tha bird chirps white wa ara watching tv.) 



5)' 



17 lb*«. k r,c *- kcos 
he is nice +© nrve. 

c 

(I lovs my bird bacausa he 15 nice to mc } 
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Child Wttetee changa Beraadf page 2 addi- 
ttona atoud and procteime: 
Jill: l put an -ar." 

Mrs. E: I was glad to see you used "of in 
leather." How about on "sisterT 

Although taachar directs fcxus to word "sister." 
unlikery changa would hava bean made at thrs. 
time if child had not initiated. . 

Refer to conference dialogue for page 3 above 
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6) . My bod aids to My* flood By 

(My DM Mid to My. "Goodbye") 

7) Tha 



J/9 ~ 



n 
d 



8) Aott tm Ator 

My bird it nam* Gut nu nam* it ral* Agttit 
(About tha Author. My bird it narmd Gut. Hit 
name « raaliy Auguatua.) 



Throughout this interchange, Jill de- 
pended on Egah «s audience to push and 
help develop the content of the book. As 
the conference proceeded, she gradually 
took the initiative, selecting which infor- 
mation she would add. Jil J seemed 
charged by the conference. She proudly 
showed Debbie her new content additions 
and then returned to the conference table 
to wait for her teacher, who had been 
helping Sean and Andy with dinosaur m? 
search in the science comer. Jill's be^ 
havibr loudly proclaimed that she felt in 
control. She wrote a quick poem, put it in 
her writing folder and said: "Another one. 
Now I'm ready for publishing." 

•Site was on top. but at every step of the 

way, her teacher helped her gain that 
sense of control through skillful conferenc- 
ing. Egan has high expectations: she asks 
her children to be responsible for their ac- 
tions and their writing. She always begins 
with the positive, affirming what the chil- 
dren can do, rather than dwelling on what 
they can't She always consults; she asks 
rather than tells. In this way she guides, 
children to maintain control of their writing 
and live up to their responsibilities as 
writers. 

The next morning. Judy Egan scheduled 
a second conference with Jill on the bird 
book so that she could work with her on 
some skills in context. Jill began by read- 
ing her freshly revised book aloud to her 
teacher and concluded: "It's better than 
the first copy because I added rnore." She 
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made the following corrections/additions 
at this time: 



DRAFT IV March 13 

My Bird on My Moms and Tom s Anhtesira 

Paga 1) My bide ia a eoMel Ha charpt all day 
tQmpOmp'- 

On 4ke, door 

2) otdr-*otdar 
2a) widr-» wider 

tunflr-* sunflower 
6) tide -Mid 
- addad' "to goodbye 

The conference lasted eighteen min- 
utes. During that time, Jill made onjyfour 
spelling corrections. The bulk of the con- 
ference was devoted to teaching, to revis- 
ing and reinforcing skills. Egan gave her 
student time. She sat close to Jill and 
treated all errors positively: "Look at the 
word said. That's a word you use quite a 
bit now that you're using quotation marks. 
You've got many of the letters that are in 
sard* right here in your word. It does have 
four letters. Can you hear what comes at 
the beginningr As Jill has used contrac- 
tions, apostrophes and question marks 
correctly in her book, Egan started there; 
' she spent a lot of time asking Jill to apply 
her knowledge of contractions to new con- 
texts. Egan's entry into Jill's conference 
log book that day gives a better sense of 
what transpired than the changes in the 
actual draft: 

3-13 A*V Bird... 

Reinforced er on water, sun/lowe*. older 
Usad er on rather feather, sister 
Sp "Hd 
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U— dJoofc co ne ce y t wantow^t lHn giMt 
UMd ' on OUnt. Applied ' to dent 
UMd? 

The last five minutes of the conference 
were very exciting for Jill. Egen took Jill's 
September bird. book from the master file. 
The challenge Jill had accepted a week 
earlier was to make her March bird book 
better. Now the time for comparison was 
here. Jill read her earlier work aloud to her 
teacher. Her reactions to the text made 
several aspects of her growth and expec- 
tations as a writer visible to me. 

First, she had gnat trouble leading the 
book, particularly deciphering her own 
spelling. On more than one occasion she 
abandoned her own words and read her 
teacher's transcription instead. Amazed, 
she^idr^f don't believe this page ... I 
don't believe I spelled got that way." Her 
spelling had changed. So too had her ex- 
pectations about a book's content. On 
reading the last page, she turned the book 
over, said. "HuhT and looked tor another 
pege of information. She was surprised 
there was no more. She thought the book 
wee short and that there should have been 
more content even though her first draft of 
the current bird book contained less in- 
formation than the September version. Her 
concept of writing had changed. Now she 
treated the initial composing as a first 
draft, as a frame to hold the barest outline 
of ideas. She had learned that the confer- 
ence process would help her fill out that 
outline and move beyondlhe bare essen- 
tials. ^ , 

Another look at her September book 
showed me that Jill had not made content 
revisions and that her writing was^eater, 
more controlled. Her March book was, by 
contrast anything but neat. Jill was very 
impressed with the messiness of her book. 
On several occasions she proudly com- 
pared it to ah earlier book. Earrings, which 
was a breakthrough for Jill in revising, 
when messy became a positive term as- 



sociated with change; when how the book 
looked became foes important than what 
was said.- At 'that point her words began 
to flow, her content began to improve. 

Holding both books in her hand, she re- 
turned to the language table at the peak of 
control over her writing. When she asked 
Katy to compare .the two books and re- 
ceived an unsatisfactory answer, she pro- 
claimed knowingly: "It has more informa- 
tion. I don't like it It's not my best It might 
have been my hest then, but it isn't now." 
She completed her changes on the book, 
checked them with Egen, wrote a note to 
her teacher asking that she assign her to 
the writing area the following morning, 
took stock of. her writing folder and put £ 
big "NO" on the cover of Cats, thus ruling 
it out for publication. Although she had 
worked steadily for over an hour, Jill took 
a new booklet to the writing table and 
began writing a special publication on au- 
thor Shel Silverstein. 

Eight days later, on March 21. Jill nut 
with Tracey. Andy, and Mrs. Egan for a 
group publishing conference. Jill had not 
been idle during the intervening week. 
She had finished writing another book and 
participated in one large group confer- 
ence, one peer conference, and two 
teacher conferences. Now she and Tracey 
and Andy were meeting with Mrs. Egan to 
make their nominated book better. Quality 
was important; making things better was 
part of the publishing process. The chil- 
dren were familiar with the structure. They 
would be asked to toll why their book was 
the best and why they had chosen it. They 
would read their books to one another, lis- 
tening to the feedback they received so 
they could later decide what final changes 
to make. In turn, they would be expected 
to be good listeners, to ask questions of 
one another, to seek clarification where 
necessary. • 

JiH was a very active listener in this con- 
ference She questioned Andy and Tracey 
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about their storifc* in a demanding and 
straightforward manner. Like her model, 
Judy Egan. she did' not settle for general, 
responses; she wanted specifics. When 
she was dissatisfied with an answer from 
ftndyr she was demanding of him: "No. I 
want to know why tie's happy, not why he 
looks happy." As a recipient of feedback, 
Jill was more defensive. She firmly de- 
fended her text when she felt her informa- 
tion was correct: 

Mm. Egan: Tract* do you think in "About tie Au- 
ttw" <e the bestpiace lor JW tohavenet 
\ I information about Quo' nana? 
Treoey: No. 

Mr* Egan: Ara you nappy with that information 

being in "About tha Auftor," Jill? 
Jill: , Yaa. 

Mrs. Egan: Why did you put it thara inalaad of ptf- 

ting rl in Vh. actual story? 
jilt: Bacauaa I uauaily do that bacauaa it's 

going to wrack tha book if I say. "My bird. 

ia namad Augustus but hia name . . .," so 

I put it in "About tha Author." 
. Tracay: You could say why you call him Gua now 

and Augustus latar. 
Jill: I want it in tha author! 

Although not always open to questions or 
comments from Tracey or Andy, Jill did 
Jisten when she felt a proposed change 
might add to her book. At the conclusion 
of the conference, she made these addi- 
tional content changes: 



Jill seemed tired at tha end of the con- 
ference, perhaps the cumulative exhaus- 
tion of adding so much information to her 
story. She chose a flowered book cover for 
the book and wandered around the class- 
room for ten minutes with it tucked under 
her arm. Then she returned to the window 
sill, rejected the Hewer cover and chose 
instead a more modest gold fleck pattern. 
She placed her book inside the cover and 
placed the whole in the orange bucket 
marked, "Ready for Publishing." 

A parent volunteer typed the book over 
the weekend. On Monday morning, March 
24. Judy Egan proudly returned the book 
to her hardworking writer, Jill looked un- 
settled. She did hot want to illustrate the 
book. She wanted to go to art to start a 
new art project She looked dissatisfied as 
she reread her book, on the rug. She 
claimed there was a typing error on page 
six When Mrs. Egan offered to have the 
page retyped, Jill declined. 

She moved into the hallway to a long 
rectangular iable where she joined 
Tommy illustrating Sne/ Sitverstein, Kim il- 
lustrating My Broom's Scary Attempt For 
an Accident, and Hilary writing My Doll 
Collection. I did not expect Jill to. take 
much time with her illustrations. She had 
used only the barest line drawings on her 



DRAFT V March 21 

UyBkdonUy Mom's and Tom's Anhmkr, - 
Page 3) Own ton nrto tha brid frou out to tha dan and tha dog bit tha bridandthebriddinldidbutthedogat 
onaotthabadaratamandhathup.- — . , . i 

The, dooj siO« 

"Grrrccrc&r" a.+ ,+He b*. r d. 
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(Ona «na night tha bird flaw out of tha dan and tha dog bit tha bird and tha bird I didn't die but tha 
dog ate ona of tha bird's feathers and ha threw up. Tha dog said. "Grnmirar at the bird.) 
8) Aobt the Ater My bird is nama Gus Has name is rale Agstis 

On m<f morn's ounni^r'side 30+ a. 
b*.r<L . 

(About the Author My bird is named Gus His name is really Augustus On my mom s anniversary we 
got a bird ) 
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first draft and on * number of occasions 
during the cyclt i hod hoard hot complain 
about her lack of ability at drawing. The 
care and detail sha gave to bar illustra- 
tions astounded .ma. She carefully colored, 
each word in her title with a different col* 
ored marker. Her .attention to detail on 
page 1 was meticulous. She portrayed not 
only fte interior of her den with the bird 
sitting* on the door, but also showed the 
sky, bushes, trees, clouds, sun, and dog 
house visible through the glass door in the 
den. 

When she stopped to prepare for lunch, 
she had taken fifty-five minutes to ilkistrats 
only the first two pages. The patience she 
showed in her drawing contrasted directly 
with her verbal behavior toward the other 
children at the table. She was aggressive, 
at times offensive. She called Michael, "Fat 
Face," because he was using the marker 
she wanted, to which he replied: "No won- 
der your sister doesn't let you play with her 
friends." When Kim accidentally knocked 
Jill's hand, Jill slammed her hand on the 
table yelling, "Kim! Kiml, H in her most rep- 
rimanding tone. 

The illustrating was demanding. She 
began in marker, then wanted to change 
to colored pencil: "I want to do colored 
pencils, not markers, 'cause I stink at 
birds and I stink at couches." But she per- 
ceived the change aa a problem. She 
sought counsel from Hilary: "Hilary,, do 
you think if I did this page in marker I 
could do the rest in colored pencil?," and 
finally seemed consoled by Hilary's re- 
sponse: "Yeah, it's o.Jc I've seen reel pub- 
lished books go from pen and ink to 
watercolor." 

Until then, I had observed Jill glorifying 
mess, never neatness. Now I observed her 
concentrating, doing careful, detailed 
work. She was capable of both and knew 
when each was appropriate for her pur- 
poses. But the concentrating seemed to 
take its toll. I wondered if it had anything 



to do with her irritability. She completed 
her illustrations that afternoon. 

On March 25 Jill shared her book with 
the whole, class. Her fifty-seven-word first 
draft of March 7 had grown to 169 words/ 1 
have number coded and divided the final 
typed version of Jill's story to indicate at 
which point in the writing process Jill 
added the information (se* following 
page)/ 

Jill had worked hard. As I thought back 
over the extensive additions she had 
medeJn four conferences, I felt a sense of 
accomplishment I was surprised at her 
behavior when she shared her published 
book with the whole group. I had expected 
to hear the lively, squeaky voice, the ex- 
press ive reader I had heard at all stages 
of the publishing cycle. Instead, she read 
softly, mumbled words, lost her place, and 
dropped the book on the floor. This, ac- 
cording to Egan, was typical of her be- 
havior at all stages of the process earlier 
in the year. Now it seemed confined to the 
large group situation. 

Exposing herself before this group was 
like asking, "Well, what do you think of ft? 
What do you think of me?" Earlier in the 
publishing cycle, she had relied on her 
audience as mti of the process. She en- 
joyed the banter and joking, the chal- 
lenges and changing. She was excited, 
responsive, in control. Yet when she 
placed the book in the publishing bucket, 
the process seemed to end for hen she 
lost control. The book became final and 
separata. She experienced her audience 
on a different level: before, as challenger 
and prober, now, as critic and judge. De- 
spite the positive nature of the sharing— 
Jill chose the people she wanted to com- 
ment on her book; everyone knew they 
must share whdt they liked about ,it— Oill 
retreated. She was flushed and embar- 
rassed/ Jill was a child of process, not 
product. The information she offered to the 
group' during the sharing confirmed this 
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1) 

© 



MybfcdiaaCocK atttl. I 
HachJrpaaHdaylonforjsor. ]0 



03) 



4) 



*5) 



06) 
7) 
8) 
9) 



My bud hat vitamina m hit watar. 
think it it funny, don't you? 
Hit food it aunflowar tttdt and graval 
and panel ttAdt, • 

A cockatail It funny looking I btctutt 



0 



hanattaaffiara tucking up and whan ha t young, 
hit fact it gray and whan ha'a oMor, hia 
(act it yaltow. 



Ona Una night ttw bird flaw out of tha dan 
and tia dog bit tm bird and fw odd didnl 
dia but tw dog puHad out aomaofttwUrd'a 
hmmtmatmt^myp | TUdootatf" 



auas no two chirpa vwfiM wa am watching 

tv. 



0 



0 

0 



0 



I tow my bird f 



ha ia nica to ma. 

3© — 



My bird aakJ to say "Goodbys' 

JBouTfTASK* 
My bird is namsd Gus. 
His nama is raalfr Augustus. , 
Jn my fl5ma anmvsaary, ws oot a bird. 



3© 



0 Initio Composing. Drat I 

CcftfSfSflC* with Osbbis. Draft II Raviaions. 
Confaranca with Egan. Oral! HI Raviaions. 
® ConJsranct with Egan. Draft IV Rrtstons. 
Group Confaranca. Drat V Rsvisions. 



March 7 
March if 
March 1.1 
March 13 
March 21 



perception. She made sure to teli the 
class she had spent the "whole morning 11 
illustrating page one; she went to the mas* 
ter file for her draft .copy so she could 
show the class all the changes she had 
made and the resulting messiness of her 
draft: process news. ' 

Jill's published product entered the 
class library on March 25 where it joined 
1 over a hundred other published works by 
the child writers of Egan's second grade 
class. The title was entered on the Rock- 
well Publishing Company chart of pub- 
lished works, posted outside the aoor of 



the classroom. The books listed beside 
Jill's name now read as follows: 

1) Squ—ky $nd M* 

2) A Trip 

4) Emingt 

6) My BjH on My Mom's and Tom's Annrwrsary 

As/l looked again at Jill's published 
book, I was~not 'overly impressed. The 
book was interesting but ordinary. It was 
certainly not the best published piece Jill 
had done that year. She had written it at a 
time when she was stuck for topics and 
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just coming out of her slump. The book the illo^mtion process. She worked with a 

was a book; tha child, a child. No mira- teacher who pot tha responsibility on tha 

.<cles. No child prodigy. Tho product Jold child writsr. 

little. Tha axtraordinary thing was ihe In auch an environment Jill had no illu- 

process. a process that gava Jill room to aiona about tha difficulty of wnting. She 

pull herself out of a rut; a process that knew it took time and hard work. She knew 

helped her develop an inadequate begin- that everything she wrote wouldnot be her 

ning into a competent end; a process that best that expectations of perfection dur- 

allowed her to emerge from the comple- ing the earfy stages were unrealistic:^!* 

tion of one publishing cycle, recharged for was learning to value revision. Her be- 

the next. havior during the publishing cycle Indi- 

Egan's classroom environment allowed cated that aha had come to value process 

Jill to experience her own writing process over product 

and develop aa a writer. Jill remained in On Tuesday, March 25. Jill concluded 

control because Egan allowed her to do . her publishing cycle. On March 26 her 

so. Jill chose her writing materials, her writing folder waa empty. On March 27. 

paper and pencil, her topic for writing. Jill aha had a morning conference with Egan 

determined the time spent composing, the about poetry and wrote a poem. "Pus- 

number of interruptions aha would allow or svwiltovvs," which waa published and dis- 

encourage. Guided through an extensive played that afternoon. The same day. she 

conference process. Jill decided what shared her She/ S//Versto/n book with the 

changes would be made. Jill chose the whole class and began a new book. She 

book she would publish, the cover the - chose the title. At Hume Is Fun, scnbbled 

book would be bound in; she controlled some ideas. She was ready to wnte. 
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CALL FOR RESEARCH INSTRUMENTS 

Measures for Research and Evafoaebn h the Ehg/WLenguapo An* waa puMahed by 
NOTE in 1975 as a rneane of making avalabie to researchers those instruments in the 
EngiehAAnguage Arte area that had becn.devised aa part of graduate or other research. 
Plane have now been approved to produce a second volume of similar instruments mat 
have been devised in tha tost five years. The auccess of mis project oepento on securing 
as many auch valuable inatrumenta as posstole. 

Request the Guidelines for submission from: 

TRIP * 

% Bernard O Oonnell 4 
ERIC/RCS. NCTE 
1111 KenyonRd. 
Urbana. It 51801 
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REVISION: IN*THE WRITER'S WORKSHOP. AND 

IN THE CLASSROOM 

■ * ' ' *• 

Donald H. Graves 

Donald M. Murray 

Uwvemty of New Hampshire ' 

INTRODUCTION . 

In" an attempt to explore the revision process, the Journal of Educa- . 
Don invited a writer, who is also a researcher into the writing process, to 
keep a journal while he was revising a novel and several pieces of non-. 
fiction. We also invited a research^ into the writing process, who is also 
a writer, to comment on the writer's journal and to point out the class- 
room implications of the writer's testimony. 

The writer is Donald Murray, a Professtfof English at the University 
of New Hampshire.' During the period when he kept this journal — 
September 19, 1'979 to December 6V 1979 — he revised a novel of more 
than 300 manuscript pages and' reyised four pieces of nonaction. Donrftd 
Craves, the researcher, is Associate Professor of Education at the»Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire and Director of the Writing Process Laboratory. 
He to* now working full time on an NIE-funded "study of the writing 
processes of six-, seven*, eight-, and nine-year-old children. Through the 
direct observation of children with video and tend recordings, he and his 
two research associates, Susan Sowers and Lucy, Calkins, are completing . 
the second year of daily observation of sixteen children as they write, and- 
collecting large group data from children in nine different classrooms in 
the same two year period. 

Murray - ' Graves 
Yesterday Aviva called and, apolo- 
getically, asked me to cut my chapter 
on 'The Feci of Writes ' ' ttotz sixteen 
pages to twelve. She was surprised at . 
my delight. Given no choice but to cut 
J become the surgeon. It would go fast, 
and 1 knew the piece would be better 
for the surgery. 

• \ # * . 



Stepti pointed out tn my draft of a 
chapter for the Donovan»McClelland 
book that I incorrectly used "for" in 
the second paragraph. She suggested 
"because." My reaction was normal; 1 



Rebellion is not the exclusive property 
of the professional writer I find it a 
healthy sig& when children rebel in 
order to maintain control of their infor- 
mation or language. The child niay be 
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rejected bcr suggestion, as 1 would re** 
iect any editor's suggestion. I over- 
reacted and rewrote the whole para* 
graph. When I receive criticism, 1 no?* 
raally put the draft aside and start a 
new' one. It is probably the way I re- 
established control over my territory. . 
Childish. But the paragraph was better, 
•itof" became "who? 7 



3! 



M wrong." but the greater issue in the 
long run will be the child's sense of 
control ul the writing process We are 
experts 4t stealing children's writing 
voices 



The principal changes in the chap* 
tcr for Donovan and McClelland were 
inserts which developed, important 
points toward the end of the piece or 
which wove concepts from the early 
part of the piece through the rest of it. 
Thecar!jrpagea"were rewritten many, 
many times. The changes were rein* 
foramen ts of what was discovered 
through the early rewriting of the 
beginning. • / 



Our data show that children as young 
as eight yc*rs of age art capable of writ* 
ing to find out what they mean, for 
such children, six to tea unntigmil 
drafts are not unusual. 



\ 



Yesterday I drafted a tentative new ; 
beginning of the novel; revising be* : 
coming rehearsing. 1 know what has 
to happen in the new beginning. In 
addition to all the usual things, such 
as introducing the story, the* main 
characters, setting the scene, establish- 
ing the voice, 1 have to allow Ian to 
discover the murder df Lucinda's chil* 
dren, which be didn't know in the last 
draft until the middle of the novel. 
Sometime this summer, I realised he 
had to know from the beginning add 
that knowledge would give a Accessary 
energy to the beginning of the novel. I 
recalled William .Gibson's advice in 
.Shakespeatt's Game, "A play begins 
when a world in some state of equi- 
poise, always uneasy, is broken by a 
happening " 



Murray has a different pace than that 
permitted in most school situations 
He waits, listens, suspends judgement 
He is surprised by his characters and 
information. The waiting is the best 
aid to redrafting. "Oh, tifi* is missing. 
I forgot to say why he waa upset." 

Papers due within the same class 
period, or even in the short space of a 
few days, do not aid listening or that 
important sense of ownenhip of the 

writing. 



I don't think whilc.wrtting; I see I 
watched him find the old jiewspapcr 
clipping*, saw, felt his reaction to the 
news ! do not think what Ian should 
do ; I watch him and record what he 
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doee. And yet the technical problem 
hat beta thought out before. Planted. 
Wat the tcene I watched what grew 
from that teed? • * 

-To cut tittecn pages to twelve for 
Avivt. I count the lines on a page — 
twenty-seven — estimate where edi- 
torial rhtnpn have added lines, and 
cone up with a total: one hundred nine 
tinea to cut* 

I ha tt o b t tr ved surgeons. I cut fast, . 
clean tmrtitt. no hesitation and sub* 
tract each Use torn the total. , 

Thirty mtatfgt, and I am at the end 
and hove em one hundred seventeen 
iter* I cut eight hundred 
words and added sixty* 
, I km eight lines to use to clari- 
fy, restore, oe develop if necessary. 
Now I go through and took it the notes 
in the MSTgini of copies ! have given 
i, after I have cut on instinct. 



Starting with first grade, children have 
to become proficient in the time-space 
dimensions of writing on paper. "This 
wilt be a two page paper; oh, I'm stuck, 
where will I put this long word?" 



Aa I walked home from school to* 
day 1 fattened yesterday 's idea. I could 
start the novel without a new first 
chapter, weaving the new material 
through the old. 



Hevieion of one article I am doing is 
not revision by my definition. There 
art no new visions or insights, iust 
staple editing for clarification, it is 'a 
bad ankle* It needs no work, has no 
poaatbilitiea hidden between its 
words 9 



When children write regulvly, they 
rehearse while watching TV, riding on 
buses, in $11 sorts of places. )ust know* 
ing they will write every day enables 
them to think about writing when 
they are not actually wiring. Profes- 
sional.' writers "patoic" at the thought 
of losing one day's writing, simply 
-because it ruins thinking in between 
writing sessions. Picking up the cold 
trail for amateur or pro is a dishearten* 
ing task. Children who compose as 
few as two to three times a week, lose 
out on the important thinking that 
goes on between, writing episodes. 



When 1 reread a draft and disgust 
cramp* my boWels, I've learned to 
back off. It's taken me a long time to 



of* 
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realize that I can't force a. solution to a * 
writing problem. What do i do when . 
* I'm stuck? ! quit, 

It has taken me years to realize that The "can ! have another piejce c»t 

quitting doesn't nuke you a quitter. paper" syndrome is in many class- 

The football coach still yells in my ear. rooms, especial 1 v where there are good 

I keep coraingrback to the writing desk readers who write infrequently Their 

and keep quitting — without guilt writing tools lag well behind thejr 

-(without too much guilt), ability to, read They are painfully 

o aware of the discrepancy between their 

* • •; • B written text and what they wish they 

^ c ~ - could say. 



I am surprised how calm I am at the 
slow start of the revision of the novel. ( 
I feel it is perking, somewhere. 1 have 

identified' a technical problem in the - 
.first chapter — the dialogue on the 
telephone — and I have a rough se- 
quence of action. I have to get to the! Children erase, make brushing move- 
typewriter and that's not easy with the ments as if to make the paper ensp and 
teaching schedule- I've established for clean. Sometimes they need to rccopy. 
myself. I resent this dependence on the just to sec it lined up, or mst to simu 
typewriter to get this revision going. late what final copy might be like Un- 
usually I revise by p*n, but this par- fortunately, too many children arc 
ticular Olympia Electric is necessary intolerant of cross-outs and mampula- 
on these pages in some way 1 can't * tions needed to make the text •messy 
understand. Perhaps I have to make in order to make it clear" (Calkins, 
the writing real by seeing it in type. 1979) ' 
That may make it an object that 1 1 carv \ 
study. > 



.Beginnings are terrifying. You have 
to capture the reader instantly* and 
there is so much exposition and de- 
scription that has to be wound into the 
narrative, so it can rapidly uncoil in 
the reader's mind. 

• • * • 

I have to make sure that thcnc.v 
beginning is in the voice of the liovu 
Each piece of work has its own voiu < 
If that- voice is strong. and I can hear it 
then I can easily return and confident- 
ly revise after interruptions If the 



Six-year-olds are not terrified in the 
least. But with each passing ve*r. as a 
.sense of options, fear or failure, or 
growing sense of audience appea.s, -the 
terror of the blank page becomes more 
real. This fear occurs with the best of 
teaching Irhagine the terror of the 
blank page when the teacher ts pum 
tivc 
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voice isn t clear, then I don't have a 
piece ot writing, and there's no point' 
in revisit,*; 



■* I rart.V refer* to the notes I make 
about a work in process during the 
writing N 



I have been working on the novel in 
my head', burl am being drawn into 
the drafting by a force like gravity 



Chapter one just took off, and I'm 
running alter it is fast as I can 



x I was outside the novel and then, 
by Writing, i was inside it I have no 
longer any conscious consideration of 
technical matters. The novel has be- 
' gun to teil me woat to do 



I waited patiently, and now the 
story is working. I have three pages of 
draft without consciously selecting 
from the dozens of strategic choices in 
my journal and in my head. 



When children receive more time v for 
writing, and on a regular basis, they 
learn to wait more effectively. When 
children wait, they may confer with 
the teacher, or with other children, or 
just sit and read what they have al- 
ready written. This gives distance to 
the text and greatly aids the act of 
revision. 



Three pages in thirty-five minutes. 
I'm itching to start the next novel. The 
better one piece of writing is going, the 
more insistently the other pieces de- 
mand writing There is an cxptoston of 
possibility I want to dp poems, sto- 
nes, articles; plays — to prune, to 
paint * 



And waiting is the prelude to the crea- 
tive burst. It is rare, whether the 
writer be child or professional, that the 
htgh quality burst is not preceded by 
effective listening and watting. Such 
.activity has great cany-over to other 
curricular areas, simply because' the 
child is in touch with him>elf or her- 
self as a learner Listening docs, that 
As educators, I think we have to ask 
ourselves if we provide such high 
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-quality listening time for children 
with our oVer intiated curricula and 
time slot* that must be filled. 

Regular writing helps children to put 
the spelling and mechanical aspects of 
writing behind them. Only then can 
children give greater attention to the 
information. Regular daily writing, 
with effective challenge and response 
to the writing, aids the writer in re- 
flecting on the craft itself. 



I am aware, when I am writing *s^ 
fast as 1 was this morning, that I am 
weaving threads, but I am not con* 
scious of picking up the threads and 
using them any more than an.expcri* 
enced weaver is conscious of the 
learned act of weaving. I simply sense 
the need for action, referring back to a 
previous action, for setting up the be- 
ginning of a new pattern, of drawing 
together, knotting, loosening up, 
busy, busy, busy, at my clattering 
loom, but not thinking. Doing. That's 
the best thing, about craft — you can 
get beyond thinking. 



Is it the vocation of the artist to 
celebrate life by showing the moments 
of order within disorder? The greater 
the art, the more temporary these 
orders? Or the more the artist makes 
us aware of the forces threatening the 
temporary order, the more moving the 
work? 



• • • 



It. is one of those rare mornings 
when the desk is clear my tools are at 
hand, Mozart is on the radio, and the 
'autumn sun pours through the yellow, 
baring trees. I feel happy and I have a 
slight headache, a bit of cramp in the 
bowels, fear that the work will not K" 
* — or go well. But the timer is on 1 
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must type up what is written to get t a ■ 
the point where I can weld the new be- 
ginning to the previous draft. 



'The draft is rolling It is develop- 
ing, increasing, growing full with addi- 
tional information, revelations, con* 
MCtions. 1 follow it as it speaks; and 
then when it is really going well, I am 
compelled to step back, to go to the 
iefcn, heat another cup of coffee, put a 
vacoid on the phonograph, stand back, 
§n distance, see if it is really going as 
well as I thought. 



I'am happiest when making imagi- 
nary worlds; I am still the only child 
whose playmates live in the walls. 



Murray mentions that he is compelled 
to step back from his writing During 
the high' point of an episode, I have 
seen children get up to sharpen pen* 
cils, wander around the room (where 
permitted) or talk to another child. 
This is particularly true if the child is 
trying something new, a logical transi* 
tion not tried before, or a new descrip* 
tion. The intensity of engagement 
actually demands disengagement 



This writing must be like skiing 
Tuckennan, hunting down, almost 
out of control, the skis not quite 
touching the snow, faster, faster. 



If I typed my own draft a hundred 
tmmct, I would write a hundred diff er- 
ase novels, for this imagined world is 
an real and has so many dimensions it 
can be seen a hundred different ways. 

• • • 

Fitting, joining, cutting, shaping, 
smoothing — the busy cabinetmaker 
in his shop. 



Is there enough? Too much? Again 
and again, line by line, paragraph by 
paragraph, page by page, I mu&t a»k 
these same questions And answering 
them by writing, ask them again of the 
new lines. 



"How long should it be? Arc there 
enough pages?" The concept "it is 
good if it is long" begins at age six and 
continues on through advanced doc- 
toral degrees. Small wonder that the 
idea of cutting rarely enters into the 
c teaching of writing. Through effective 
questions, teachers can elicit infonna- 

o 
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tioo needed to heighten one section 
and thereby nuke other sections seem 
unnecessary. Such questions as 'Tell 
me in one sentence * what this is 
about." can be a help with cutting. 



It is easy to move chunks of writ* 
ing around! or to fit new chunks in. 
There is never one way, but many 

ways.' 



The use of carets, wide margins, scis- 
sors and paste for reorganising an 
early draft is useful for young writers, 
With daily writi* and good mother 
con f eren c es, there is a duster of tight* 
year-olds who are ready for this kind of 
activity. Too many children see writ* 
ing, particularly their own, as fixed, 
immovable They need to see how it 
can be moved around, and with profit. 
If teachers model these tools of re- 
organization with their own writing, 
children can see bow the space-time 
issues of writing are solved in revision. 
Wc can live s lifetime and never see 
craftpersons revising their work. 



Reading your own prose is an act of 
faith. It takes courage to leave in, not 

to cut, not to change. 



I am suspicious when it works the 
wsy I want it to work. 



Writing without thought, fust writ* 
ing. No thinking about writing and 
then writing, but writing/thinking, 
writing that is thought. 



There comes a time when you have 
to admit that the work can't be per* 
feet. It will never match the vision. 



Teachers who sense that an impossible 
toad of perfection is defeating a writer 
need to help the writer to end the 
selection. They can even model an 
ending to their own writing. "It isn't 
perfect. I feel it isn't where I want it to 
be, but I am going to end the piece just 
the same." Children need to $ee their 
teachers write, not to copy hut to sense 
their involvement in the task of 
writing. 



ERLC 
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Put 



hlng in on ooe side of the 
something pops out on the 



be of 



a letter I wrote to another 
"I've gotten the first draft of 
haplsr of the novel revised 
a^ Mid ahead to those 
awful, terrible chapters' 
ftp star the first chapter (the 
of the «vd|. I knew that 
toad like shit, but I knew 
lijrit myutth i could face 
flpe my way through* I 
them la a matter of 
„ I aew that the piece of writ* 
ftsaaanded the new beginning I 
an attcal. To put it different* 
I would have to make a 

to Justify the new be* 

_ In fact, the 'changes' were 
before the new beginning." 



When the beginning is right the rest 
follows, and more quickly. As young 
writers develop, they learn to make 
decisions -about the content of their 
writing at an earlier time. For exam* 
pie, some children effective deci- 
sion making at the point of topic 
choice. One topic is chosen, two ex- 
cluded. Indeed, this can be an effective 
moment of revision. Then there ate 
those who will try three to five leads. 
The more advanced the writer, the 
more they realize the importance of 
early decisions. 



k took me from spring to autumn 

the new beginning of the 

. To put it differently, it took me 
\ to hear what the novel had to 
sail ana about its story. If I had listened 
m the draft it would have told me how 
to bagfci the novel* It did tell' me. 
1 1 fomtd the right beginning there 
_ _ _afor changes to be made in 
t mm. The novel waa. waiting to be 
i that way. 



I am completely within the text. 1 
to odd a sentence, and it is al* 
that, written last January, fust 
the way I would write it now. It must 
ho the right sentence. 



if extensive rewriting is 
a failure of prewriting, or 
^ §quate time for rehearsal, a 
of plucking the fruit before it is 
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But you have to Wtc the fruit\to 
know it is really ripe. 0 



Much of the reordering in the text 
is making sure that the moat impor- N 
taut material ia at the point of empha* 
•is in the pang**, In the wtw, 
ia the scene. When act the points of 
emphaaia? At the en* md at the begin- 
aing. The important intonation must 
fat those points. 



This is the same location of attention 
with the young writtr — beginnings 
and endings. For the young writer this 
ia the easiest location to help them 
with revision 



It's so herd to go back and face your 
copy. It ia a minor. It does not show 
the person you hoped to be but the per- 
son you are. 



This pate explodes with possi- 
bility. I must control it. I see a thou- 
sand stories at once, each superim- 
posed on the other. 



I hear myself say in my head what I 
read on the page seconds later. „ 



The biggest problem in revising 
this morning is my itchy nose. I must 
be allergic to my own prose. 



Children who find that their selection 
is about two or three subjects, not one. 
should not be dismayed. When they 
keep a list s of future topics, or collec- 
tions of discarded material cut out of 
other drafts, they already have a start 
on another selection. No extra writing 
is ever wasted. They are merely shards 
of rehearsal for another selection 



I have to keep stepping back, read a 
few pagea of something else, keep my 
distance, or I'll be drawn into the 



story. 



Sometimes I am drawn into my 
story. This is the reality, and 1 look 
back at the writer, at the desk, won- 



Students need help with the process 
of gaining distance. Teachers help 
through the writing conference 
"What did you have" in mind here? 
Underline the one line that says more 
than any other what, this selection is 
about." 

Stand back and watch an entire group 
of children in the process* of writing 
Some compose with their noses on the 
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dcrtng who he is. why ts he bent over, 
his nose almost tc . hmg his knuckles, 
miking marks on paper, muttering to 
himself. 



The story nukes jagged unexpected 
moves. I laugh in surprise and chase 
alter it. 



paper; .others put, their 'checks on the 
paper and look across at their pens 
writing; others squirm and jump in 
(heir chairs; place knees on the desk, 
whereas others lean far back, almost to 
the point of retreat. 



After revising, I am raucn more 
observant when I walk to school, 
noticing the way women stalk in 
boots, how the three North African 
students gesture to each other. I sec a 
man turn from a woman and make up 
reasons, whole movies in my mind, 



In revision, we are constantly ad* 
justing distance, the distance between 
writer add experience, writer and 
meaning, writer and' the wiring, 
writer and reader, language and sub* 
>ect, text and reader. 



I have only one reader while 1 am 
revising — myself I am trying to make 
this pagr come clear. Hut's all. ' 



Children do extensive reading when 
they reread and revise their own texts, 
lust how piuch reading is involved in 
the writing process is fust beginning to 
dawn on our research team. Large 
amounts of time have been taken from 
formal reading instruction and given 
over to time for writing in rooms 
where the study is being conducted*. 
Surprisingly, reading scores did not go 
down; they went up, and significantly. 
Since writing is the making of reading, 
children may' decode for ideas differ* 
cntly than if they had never written at 



The writer has a split brain — 
cree;or and critic — or competing 
forces — freedom and Hedftoe 
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There is no right or wrong, just 
what works within this situation. 



Or, is one teacher in Scotland told rue, 
"I don't speak of the paper as right or 
wrong. It is only finished or unfin- 
ished. That's the way it is with%rt." 



Every change in the text affects the 
text fore and aft, sets off a chain re* 
action of new meanings* 



The mad weaver kens dozens of 
threads in his mind, weaving so hard 
he is only rarely aware pf the weaving, 
and worried when he becomes aware 
of it. His weaving should appear 
natural, not contrived. He contrives to 
be natural. 



How do you know what works? By 
the satisfying sound it makes when it 
clicks into place. 



At about the age of eight, with effec- 
tive conferences, there is a growing 
group of advanced .writers who recog- 
nize the effect that one change can 
have on in entire selection, Recog- 
nizing the relationship of parts and 
wholes is an important developmental 
phenomenon. 



Why is it so hard to get working 
when it is so gdod to be tost within the 
experience, to lose all sense of time 
until there is a Hidden coming to*, and I 
stretch. My legs, arms,, back are stiff, 
as if I had been asleep or in a trance. 



I think I have made no changes 
within a page, but I count two hundred 
thirteen words put in and taken out. 




What do i do when I revise? I read 
to add what is needed to be there, cut 
what isn't needed, reorder what Mat 
be moved. 



Without knowing it, Murray has hut 
listed the developmental order in 
which children learn to revise: 1) add 
material, 2) cut, 3| reorder 
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I hear my writing as loud is ti I 
speak it. Sometimes I do speak it. The 
final test is always, "How does it 
sound?" 



Yesterday I read so one of the novel 
m Becky's class. It h helpful to read 
More an audience 1 heard Frank's 
vsicc in my voice, clearer than I had 
cm beard it when I ^rote it. 



How does it sound? Does it sound 
exciting, beautiful, funny? Chir -a 
strive to put the sounds of speech ~ 
into .their writing through prosodic 
markers (darkened letters, capitals for 
points of emphasis), the use of ex- 
clamation points, over-use of inter- 
jections, or conversation. Children are 
bothered by the silence of their words 
on the page. They like "noisy" pages. 



Each day 1 leant to write. No, etch- 
day I learn to see. If I can sec clearly 
the writing will be easy. 



Revision, or perhaps rehearsal for 
revision, goes bo all the time, while I 
am in the car, walking' to class, wait- 
lag for a meeting to start, eatin?, going 
so steep, watching television. I con- 
stantly revise in my head, fitting 
dtiags together to see if they work. I 
§m convinced that what I know of this 
mrtvitj ia only a small proportion of 
whnt goes on while I am awake and 
wfcftie I am aaleep. My bead. is con- 
stantly writing. 



The satisfaction of rearranging 
> ia a physical satisfaction. Once 
ymm have the order right, you can 
thomp a sentence the way a trucker 
temps tires. The sentence will give 
off a satisfying sound. 



Rehearsal is an important act for all 
writers. Children are no exception. 
Rehearsal begins with drawing (when 
children need to jm what they mean) 
just prior to the act of writing. 
Gradually, children rehearse farther 
from the actual act of writing. Or, the 
first draft becomes a rehearsal for the 
second. Rehearsals become more fre- 
quent and tentative Daily writing 
leads to an increase in effective re- 
hearsal. The most difficult writing of 
all is that writing where rehearsal 
begins simultaneously with the assign- 
ment. When children . write infre- 
quently, this is precisely what hap- 
pens, and is one of the major reasons 
why writing is the h#tcd act. Indeed, 
unfamiliartty breeds contempt. 
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The quality of the writing often 
comes from detail. 



Tbe piece of writing detaches itself 
from the writer. The writer can look tt 
it a if it were a stranger — the 
daughter who comes to visit with a 
new husband. She —and the draft —is 
familiar and strange at the same time. 



I like to revise by haod so that I can 
enter into the text the way a surgeon 
plunges his hands down into a body 
and messes around. 



I hear the words aa I use them. Re* 
vising is an act of talking to myself. I 
sotihd out the words, testing them by 
my ear, listening to how they sound in 
relation to each other. 



Revision requires a special kind of 
leading. The reader/writer must keep 
all the strands of the past writing in 
mind, and yet maintain a vision of 
what may come, of whit is coming 
clear through the writing. 



This is the same person who 
one sentence, yet sees the effect 
person has a dl 



i the 



whole. But this person 1 
pace, is a student of listening so the 
text. The teacher gravidas far this 
stance with a much slower pace far 
written selections aa well as by asking 
listening-type questions in the writing 
conference. Teachers who provide a 
slower pace do not lower demands or 
expectations. Actually, it is a much 
higher level of demand because the 
student must learn to listen to his/her 
voice rather thin that of the teacher. 



Writing is a puzzle with no one 
solution. There are always many right 
solutions. Any one you choose sets up 
new puzzles. 
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Ihctc is no sucji thing as free writ 
ing 'The work takes 4ivet and estab- 
lishes its own divtphne The piece til 
writing has momentum, energy — a 
mer in Hood Learning to be a writer is 
learning to go with the flood. 



The work can cake over when the 
teacher consciously works for students 
to find their own voices and to be 
responsive to the effect of voice on 
information. Students must teach 
teachers about their subjects, whether 
it be grade one or a dissertation. 



I knead language, pound it, stretch 
it. shape it, work it; I am up to my 
elbows ia language. 



• Reading what isn't — yet — on the 
page is a special skill only distantly 
related to reading what, is printed on 
the page 



Revising is, in part, a matter of 
making up reasons for what worked by 
accident, or at least what wasn't made 
tonsciously It is the rational end of an 
irrational process The intent often 
comes after the act. 



The surprise during writing of read- 
ing what you have written. You 
thought you knew what you were go- 
ing tp write, you thought you knew 
what you were writing, now you find 
out what you have written. 

• • • 

T 

Through reusing, you let the 
neaning in the writing escape. 



The intent can come later if the audi- 
ence is not introduced too soon into 
the writing process. Too much store is 
put in knowing an audience before the 
writer begins. It may be that interft 
and audience are both discovered in 
the later stages of revision." To be re- 
sponsive to oneself, my own voice, the 
information before me, demands the 
suspension of both intern and 
audience. 



What usuallv appears most sporv 
aneous, most natural, most casual in 
writer's style comes in the final 
diting 



The expenei i ni writing is so 
itensc that khis is a real question to 
ic it a person imagines he is insane. 

t . . 
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10 write about an insane person, does 
he actually become insane? (If a writer 
is insane and writes about a satje per- 
son, does he become sane?) 



My dreams and my fantasies, the 
stories I have written in my head* are 
my reality. What I write, 1 have lived, 
and I no longer know for sure what is 
dreamt, fantasized, written, or lived. 



It is simple to revise: just add, cut, 
and rearrange simultaneously. 



The goal of revision" is clarity, 
which . does . not mean, simplicity, 
which would not allow complexity to 
be made clear * 



There in the voice of the writer, the 
voices of the characters, and the voice 
of the piece of writing itself. 



Too much More has been placed in 
"mature" -syntax, increased subordi- 
nations, and large vocabularies with 
too Jmle focus on choice and revision 
The "t"*unit has tended to dominate 
as an exercise of "good" writing. The 
tump from "mature" to "good" was 
inevitable and* too easily made. The 
act of simple choice is a highly com- 
plex act. Yesterday one nine year-old 
child juid to another. "Your fingers are 
slipping from the branch and you are 
looking for a place to put your feet/* 
This came as a summary of her com- 
panion's attempt to end her draft. 
Among hundreds of options, the eco- 
nomy of her language is impressive 



As I revise the novel, I am again 
within the story, within the live* of 
thi- characters 1 can't remember how 
this scene works but. I .am worried 
about them and surprised when I come 
to the solution on my page which I do 
not remember making up. I didn't 
nuke it up 1 experienced it and wrote 
down what 1 saw an,d felt 
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Revision has less to do With lan- 
guage than we think To find the right 
language we do not look at the lan* 
guagc, but through the language to the 
situation. 



1 do not feel differently revising 
fiction and nonftction. I feel no dif- 
ference in the process, and I can move 
from one to the other in the same 
morning without any conscious ad- 
justments. 



Murray shows so dearly that there is 
no difference between ''creative writ* 
ing" and other writing. All writing is 
an acCol creation. Work in one genre 9 
?ids other genres. The implications (or - 
wtiting juoss the curriculum, treating 
all writing as process and creation, arc 
important. 



h the work all written within the 
brain or within the paper and it merely 
has 10 be found, not made? 



71k work itself takes control of the 
writer. He is never in control of a suc- 
cessful piece of work, the work is in 
control of him 



leading these entries over, I (eel 
they are islands which arc the peaks of 
an underwater mountain range. Most 
' af wfcat happened during these months 
«i Mviskm remains unseen and,uncx- 

The entries, however, reveal an 
attitude toward work .which is typical * 
for many writcts and alien to many 
classrooms. Writers respect evolving 
writing and look* in to the draft, not 
out from the draft, to ratebook, pub- 
lished model of editof /teacher to sec 
how the draft will solve its own prob- • 
lems with the assistance o£the listen* 
ing, watching; waiting writer 

1 hope, reading this over, that my 
* toy at being within the work is appar- 
ent It was a good time, a productive 
period of work, and I am grateful to the 
drafts that priMluced interesting prob- 
lems I learned a great deal about writ* 
tng and about the subject of the writ- 



Although our NIE study is a study of 
young writers and how they develop, 
the day-by-day monitoring" of their 
problem solving provides us with an 
excellent opportunity to view the 
effects of teaching practice. We are 
fortunate to be" gathering data where 
teachers have provided an entirely dif- 
ferent place and pace for writing in the 
curriculum. 

When teachers understand th: writing 
process/ practice ti£thcmselvcs, and 
respond intelligently to what children 
know, children write and write well 
They revise as an internal dictate, not 
because the teacher has assigned it. 
They revise, because they sec their 
work as unfinished, not because they 
arc in error. 

This careful monitoring of children's 
writing has shown us that rjiev must 
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deal with many of the Mac problems 
as Murray and other professional 
writers. Indeed, the intensive cocker- 
ing and study of writers, amateur or 
professional, can be of benefit to both. 
We are just beginning to understand 
what is involved in the writing process 
and the potential of the children in our 
classrooms. ^ 



Below an two uampl$$ of nvision in ptoctu: 
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ing in observing how those problems 
resolved themselves under my pen. 

** • • • 



ma 
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RESEARCH UPDAT£ 



A New Look at 
Wr*ng Research 



Donald H. Graves 

tor the Commit** on Research, 
NsOonsI Council of Tsmchers 
of English 



"A New Look at Writing Research" is the 
first in a series of three Research Update 
columns surveying writing research, re- 
search needed for the 1960s, and how re- 
search will have influence in the 80s The 
three articles are from a chapter in a forth- 
coming book about writing m grades K-8 
edited by Shirley Haley- James, to be pub- 
lished by NCTE m the spring of 198 f 
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fint, the bid news. Only 196 ftudias on 
writing in tnt alamantary gradta. or on 
aVaragt.of six annually, nava baan dona 
in t» United Statas in tha laat twanty-fiva 
years. ffTiuog reeoarcn wis in wen ww 
esteem from 1955*1972 that eighty-four 
percent of til studiee were done by disaor- 
tetion. alone. It wesnl important enough tor 
most doctoral advisors to consider writing 
research for themselves. Rather, it was an 
exercise for students to apply courses in 
statistics to their dissertations. Eighty-one 
percent of all dissertation research in this 
period involved experimental designs 
seeking to find "good methods? in the 
teaching of writing. 

These sad figures came at a time in 
American education when most school 
money waa spent on developing chil- 
dren's reading skills. For every $3000 
spent on children's ability to receive in- 
formation $1.00 waa spent on their power 
to send it in writing. 2 The funds for writing 
research came to less than one-tenth of 

one percent of all research funds for edu- 

— a * — 
cation. 

From 1955*1972, sixty-eight percent of 
all research waa concerned with what the 
teacher waa doing in tha classroom. We 
were so preoccupied with ourselves aa 
teachers that only twelve percent of the 
etudiee were concerned with a look at 
Wail cnuoron a to wnen mey wme. 
. t The research conducted on beet 
methods for teachers was of the worst 
type. We took the ecience model of re* 
search and attempted to remove certain 
varioblee *om their context to explain two 
omte, teaching and writing, by dismissing 



'Sfc>d*s wars mmmti through ERIC, fiasaa rcn in 
im 7—chtng of English. Ebm***y EnQlith. L*n- 
juag* An$; Ditmttiion Abstracts 

*lbm* dais wara UMn from tht ford study. Bli- 
nd Mt ess/cs. La Th#m Writ; b; Donald H. 
itwm. and from survsys of pubic school spandmg 
•n taxtboofcs. parsonnti. and materials raiatad to 
•admg and writing. 
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environments through statistical means. 
We tried to explain complex wholes and 
processes through "hard data" about in* 
significant variables removed from con- 

We complained that teachers would not 
pey attention to research. But so far the 
teachers have been right— most of the re- 
search wasn't readable and was of limited 
value. It couldn't help them in the class- 
room. They could not see their schools, 
classrooms,- or children in the data. Con- 
text had beenjgnored. 

Context needs to be explained. When 
six-year-old Janet writes "reindrer" in the 
midst of the sentence, "All of the remdrer 
lovd hin " the word falls in more than the 
conler a written syntactic unit Janet 
sings, speaks, rereads, listens to her text 
as she composes this selection for the 
Christmas holidays. She draws after she 
writes, chUs with other children about ex- 
pectations of Christmas gifts, and inter- 
views with the teacher. She writes in a 
room that encourages child publication, 
mutual child help, and the importance of 
personal.voice and information. Within the 
context of Janet's own development, she 
has gone through three stages of invented 
speiiing: first sounding letters, then writ- 
ing consonants in initial and final posi- 
tion*, and now borrowing from the visual 
mammy systems contributed by reeding. 

In the broader ethnographic context, 
Janet's mother writes letters, ie college 
educated and interested in her child's 
progres s , and lives in a suburban-rural 
town of 8500 in New England. Janet's 
teacher writes for publication. In Janet's 
school, the principal speaks, writes, and 
listens to teachers. In turn, teachers know 
their ideas will be heard. Such contexts 
have been ignored in much of the past re- 
. search related to writing. 

Now for some good news. More than 
half of all research on children's writing in 
the last twenty-five years was done in the 
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last seven, and only torty-two percent of it 
by diseertation. Raaaarch has broadened 
to include advisors of raaaarch and othar 
profasaionals. Interest in descriptive 
studies of children's activity rosa from 
twelve to forty-eight percent of all studies. 
The context of writing is beginning to be 
described, though very crudely. Experi- 
mental design studies of what teachers do 
have dropped to forty percent of the total. 

A new kind of research, stimulated by 
Janet Emigs case study of the "Compos- 
ing Processes of Twelfth Grade Students" 
(1MB), has broadened the context of in-. 



of Graves (1975). and Graves, Calkins. 
Sowers (1978*0), focueed on what writers 
did during the composing process. De- 
scriotions ware alao given of the contexts 
in which the data were gathered. Although 
thie is a new r aaaa rch area in terms of a 
hioton/ of writing research, there is grow- 
ing interest by both researchers and 
teachers in the data coming from the 
studies. Moat case study research is still 
being done with older students, notably 
the work of Hayes-Flower (1979-80). 
Sommer (1980). and Perl (1979). Far more 
needs to be done with younger children. 
We need more information on child be- 
haviors and decisions during the process, 
rather than through speculation on child 
activity during -writing from written prod- 
ucts alone. 

Time, money and personnel investments 
in writing have changed within the last 
three years. Great imbalances in attend- 
ing to communication skills still exist but 
there is more interest in the teadhing of 
writing. Some of this has come through re- 
sponse to state-mandated testing which 
has been invoked or .is on the drawing 
boards in almost all of the fifty states. 

There is also more interest in writing 
because teachers are beginning to get 
more help with their own writing process 
it is less common now for teachers to be 



lectured about the wrting process dis- 
cussing the skill out of context, unacted 
with an involvement with writing itself. 
Such programs as the Bay Area Wr.tmg 
Project and the Vermont Writing Program 
have had national effects through attention 
to the teacher's own writing. Teacners 
have begun to understand the nature and 
context of the writing process thrr.jgh 
their own writing. They now can view what 
children do within the framework of prac- 
ticing the craft themselves. 

These efforts have also spurred greater 
interest in r es e a rch , but research that re- 
late**) toechen' new understandings of 
the context of the writing process. That is. 
they now know the meaning of rehearsal 
(prewriting). redrafting, the development 
of skills tor publication. They want to know 
more about re sea rch fiat provides infor- 
mation in which^ney can "see" the stu- 
dents and classrooms m which they teach. 

Teachers want to become involved in 
research themselves. Those who write 
themselves, who have become interested 
in what children do when they write, want 
to know how they can participate in 
gathering their own information on chil- 
dren's writing. 

Financial commitments to the improve- 
ment of writing are still woefully tow. The 
National Institute of Education allocated 
funds for research in writing for the first 
time in 1977. Requests for proposals tor 
research in writing were also instituted 
two years later. We have gone from noth- 
ing to barely something in the provision of 
research funds. Far more funds have been 
expended on the assessment of . writing 
achievement Educational Testing Ser- 
vice, the National Commission on Educa- 
tion" in the States, and most State Depart- 
ments have allocated funds to find out 
how students are achieving in writing 

This is a time of hope and optimise for 
the 80s Research m writing has such a 
short history that it is not yet weighed 
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fown by many of tht traditions that plague 
noct research in education. Research in 
education has attempted to make a sci- 
ence of predicting human behavior from 
>ne setting to another through statistically 
:ontroiied experiments. From the outset, 
.esearch in writing reflected the expert- 

• cental approach, and only recently has 
iegun to break away through process- 
observational studies and a broadened 
context to include the study of child 
growth it is just beginning to provide in- 
formation that teachers m the classroom 

. can use 

A Necetsery Pattern of Development 

We may lament that time has been 
wasted on experimental* designs and a 
preoccupation with self (what teachers 
ought to do), but I believe this pattern of 
development was necessary, important, 
and unavoidable. Children, teachers, and 
rwearchers develop in similar patterns. I 
went through the same process in learning 
to teach. 

- The first day I ever taught I could only 
hear the sound of my own voice. I stood 
back and listened with terror as I 
search** for the right words. My seventh 
grade elate was en audience that barely 
existed My chief questions at that point 
were "Whet do I say? What do I dor I 
could scarcely hear children's responses 
la my queetiorn. Plans v*tten days before 
determined my actions, regardless of 
children's responses. Answers fit my 
questions on a 1-1 basis, or they were not 
worthwhile I hardly knew what was com* 
ing from the blur of faces in front of me. 

In ;:me the faces became more distinc- 
tive. 1 even began to notice what children 
did after "l asked questions, or directed 
them to an activity But my main concern 
was '0 crank up the machinery of learning, 
set tie children on a course, and hope 
they wou 1 reach some worthwhile port of 



acquiring knowledge. Like the young 
learners in my room. I was only concerned 
with the beginning and end of learning 
Not much existed in between. How do I 
get started 7 What do I do when the papers 
are completed?" 

Children develop along similar hoes* 
they hear and write the initial consonants 
of words, then final consonants The inte- 
rior portions of words hardly exist In read- 
ing, information at the end and beginning 
of selections is the most easily recalled In 
Piagets simple directive to children to 
draw an the steps showing a pencil falling 
from a vertical to horizontal position, the 
children can only draw the initial (vertical) 
and final (horizontal) positions, with none 
of the intermediate stages sketched in. 
When children, adults, researchers, first 
initiate activity, there are no middles, only 
beginnings and endings. In short, they 
have a very limited space-tipie un- 
derstanding of the universe, not unlike my 
first days of teaching. Furthermore, they 
are so absorbed in the rightness of their 
own acts, they find it difficult to empathize 
with the points of others. 

It wasn't until much later in my teaching 
career that I was able to focus on what 
children were doing, in order to adjust my 
own teaching style. I found that I could not 
afford to be without the information that 
told me where they were. As a result. I 
began to participate in the "middle" of the 
process of their learning. For example, I 
asked questions while they were in the 
middle of observing the travel patterns of 
turtles. I responded to their initial observa- 
tion notes, asking more questions. And 
back they went to add. delete, revise their 
earlier observations. 

It is encouraging to note similar devel- 
opment in research patterns over the past 
twenty-five years We have moved from a 
preoccupation with self in teaching to 
more studies of children, and now the 
middle ground, the process of writing it- 
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self. Tha space-time factors of research 
have boon oxpondod. Such trends must 
continuo for the 80t. But wo mutt continut 
to bo wary of studios that roduco the con- 
text of investigation. 



WO look at recant history of research in 
writing that wo might not repeat past mi* 
takes. We review this history to take stock, 
learn, and forge on. We have been slow to . 
take heed of the warnings of significant 
researchers. Since the early twenties, one 
researcher after another has warned of *m 
danger of ha gm entary approaches to at» 
search in children's writing. Braddock 
(1968) obeervee that writing ie an organic 
process that defies segmentation: 

Mmm who has road a conoidoreble portion otthe 
rtMVtX in t» melting and haming of Engtieh 
oi nippSi M bn Inowa now much it ioovoi to bo de- 
•ked. to Stt Dm mojor awnmory and criieol aneJyw 

Jin umirr .liT" r*"l — 

ph anowonon ouch at competition quality aajmo to 
defy cvoajl analyaia into conotituent porta, and 
notod SMI tha pionoor oludM ha reviewed "meeauni 
pupil products ond assume that by oo doing they are 
evaluating tha manifold intangible proceeeee of tha 
mind by which thoeeproflucta were attained. 

Meckel (1963), Park (1960) and Braddock 
(1963) called for research that focused 
more on learners than teachers. They 
called for studies on the writing process 
that involved longitudinal research. Such 
research was difficult, too time consuming 
for doctoral students, and certainly defiant 
of conventional statistical interventions. 

Problems with Experimental Design 

Though they purport to give direct help, 
persons using experimental designs to 
conduct writing research have contributed 
least to the classroom teacher They re- 
spond to questions teachers ask most. 
"How do I get the students to write 7 What 
will stimulate, motivate them into writing 
'action 7 What is the best way to correct 
papers 7 " Typically, the research model 



will try three different stimuli to "activate' 
students into better writing. One group wil 
receive "no treatment." If one method 
usually the .favorite method of tne re 
searcher, should receive better marks 
that is snow with 95-1 odds or better thai 
the good results in student writing from 
the chosen method were not due to 
chance, then the approach is purported to 
be valid for other children and teachers. 
This is an attempt to show via sc<*ntific 
means that in exportable method for 
teaching children to write has been found. 
I ndependen t of tha philosophical issue*, 
involved with thia approach to teaching! 
writing, tha basic issue of context rmA 

mains . ! 

We have tried to borrow science in 
order to appiy it to the study of human be- 
havior, m the fields of agriculture, chemis- 
try, medicine, practitioners cannot afford 
to be without tha latest findings. Bettor 
strains of hybrid com increase food pro- 
duction for millions, miracle drugs ara 
synthesized and save lives. New pro- 
cesses for using chemicals are devel- 
oped, saving millions of dollars for indus- 
try. Research in science delivers. 

Research in education is not a science. 
We cannot transfer science procedures to 
social events and processes We are not 
speaking of com. pills, or chemicals when 
we speak of what people do when they 
write. Elliott Mishler. in one of the most 
telling articles written on research in con- 
text, observes the domination of research 
by experimentation in the social sciences: 

Despite the philosophical critique of th.$ tradi- 
tional model of science, its application to hi. -^an af- 
fairs has remained triumphant Researcher - ethods 
Based on this model which can be referred to col- 
lectively as context-stripping procedures, are taught , 
to us m our graduate' schools and we become prop- 
erly certified as educational researchers psycholo- 
gists o» sociologists when we can demonstrate our 
competent u.se o' mem in our dissertations 

Research about writing must be suspect 
when it ignores context or process l iless 
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researchers describe in detail the full con- 
text erf data gathering and the processes 
of learning and teaching, the data cannot 
be exported ffom room to room. 

Devoid of context, the data become 
sterile One of the Reasons teachers have 
rejected research information for so long 
is that they have been unable to transfer 
faceless data to the alive, inquiring faces 
of the children they teach the next morn- 
ing Furthermore, the language used to 
convey these data has the same voiceless 
tone that goes with the projection of face- 
less information. Donald Murray com- 
plains. The research is. not written to be 
read/' It is written for other researchers, 
promotions, or dusty archives in a lan- 
guage guaranteed for self-extinction. 

Writing process research can help the 
classroom teacher with writing. It's just 
that this research cannot pretend to be 
science. This does not mean that research 
procedures cease to be rigorous when 
describing the full context of human be- 
havior and environment. The human faces 
do not take away objectivity when the data 
are reported. The face emerges from 
enormous amounts of time spent in ob- 
serving, recording, and analyzing the 
data. When the face emerges in the report- 
ing, it comes from tough selection of the 
incident that represents a host of incidents 
in context. 

.Studies that expand the context of writ- 
ings are expensive. Thousands of hours are 
required to gather the full data Personnel 
coats are high. For this reason, batter pro- 
cedures need to be developed. 

We can never fo/get that if information 
from one study is to be used at another 
teaching site, with other children, the most 
thorough description of contextual factors 
must be given When the process and 
content are described in simple, straight- 
forward language, teachers will be ready 
consumers of the information 
Teachers who read such information 



often want to try informal research projects 
of their, own. Since the procedures were 
conducted in classrooms, teachers see 
themselves in the midst of the data along 
with the children. They begin to keep daily 
records of skills advancement along with 
collected writing of the children Charts of 
daily child conferences, reading and writ- 
ing growth patterns are observed and re- 
corded Much of these data are one step 
away from formal research studies 
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ReseardpUpdate 
Writing Research for the 
Eighties: 
What Is Needed 



Donald H. Graves 

for the Committee on Research 

National Council of Teachers of English 

Writing research must involve the fullest perimental, descriptive and process, 

possible contexts in the eighties. We can studies are already beginning to supply 

no longer have experimental or ret- more context. Such trends must be con- 

rospective studies that move in wijh tinued for the sake of quality research 

treatments of short duration, or that and usefulness for the classroom 

speculate on child growth and behaviors teacher. 

through a mere examination of written In this column on research needed tor 

products alone. Contexts must be the eighties, a more detailed description 

broadened to include closer and longer of context will be given, then a listing of 

looks at children while they are writing, research questions about children, teacn- 

" these contexts must be described in ers, and writing environments, followed 

greater detail. by * discussion of new research designs 

In the first article in this series (Lan- and procedures. 

guaxe Arts, November/December 1980), A researcher's description of context 

trends in writing research were pre- is given within the confines of print, 

sented for the last twenty-five years, which is linear and segmented, word 

The weakness of experimental designs following word. Even a careful descrip- 

was portrayed as first used, and as the tion of context through words has its 
near exclusive approach to research in* limitations, since words cannot portray 

writing But new trends show that ex- the many systems and variables that op- 



B-^an-h fnr the Eiehttes" is She second in a series of three articles surveying writing research. 

a^from "Chapter ,n Per}**** m «n,,H S . K4 «d«ed by Shu.ev Hale* -lames to be pushed nex. 
month by NCTE 
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erate simulUneously as children write. 
For example, as Chad writes we observe 
and infer the following simultaneous ac- 
tions in a four second interval. 

Voices "shhh - 1 - n" bhootiftg). ^ 
Hears own voice. 
Leans toward page. 

Grips pencU between thumb and 
forefinger. <, 
Glances at drawing at to p of pa per and 
observes pencil operate between lines.* 
Feds friction of pencil on paper surface. 
Holds paper with left hmd with paper 
slightly twned to the right of midline . 
Tips shoukttr as if to feel action of gun 
(inferred). ■ 

May hear voice over intercom asking 
teacher a question. 

Produces mental imagery of man shoot- 
ing (inferred). 

Produces mental imagery of word, shoot- 
, ing (inferred). 

Sits on edge of chair. 
Scowls at page. 

To describe these events in narrative 
form, even with great care, still distorts 
the time-space dimensions of the simul- 
taneity of events, thus the full reality of 
events. 

Another Look f t Context . 

The meaning of any situation is con- 
tained in the context of the act. A 
fourteen-month-old child teaches sev- 
eral times for a ball beyond his grass. m 
frustration he utters, "Ba." The mother 
turns, notices his outstretched hand and 
shouts to her husband, "John, Andy just 
said. 'Ball,' isn't it wonderful!" If the 
parent had heard the utterance without 
observing the context, she would prob- 
ably have had a different interpretation 
of the sounds. The full understanding of 
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Andy's act is contained in expanding 
the time and space frame of investiga- 
tion to reviewing the child's previous 
utterances, , uses of language with his 
parents, parent responses, the child's 
use of symbols, activities in shops, at 
grandparents', in clinics, or the broader 
communities in which such utterances . 
develop Even this brief expansion of 
contextual understanding is a simplifica- 
tion of many more complex ways of ob- 
serving single acts. Studies of the 
growth and deve l opment of preschool 
children's oral language have paid far 
more attention to contexts than studies 
of children's growth in writing. 

The understanding of any single 
written word demands similar expan- 
sion of the time-space frame of investi- 
gation. It is this time-space expansion 
that helps us understand the art of writ- 
ing, as well as' the designs and proce- 
dures needed to understand written ■ 
acts. 

A simplified description of what is 
meant by "context" of writing is given 
in three different contextual categories: 
1) The Writing Episode, 2) The Life of 
the Child Who Writes, and 3) The 
Social-Ethnographic Context of the 
Episode. Each of these sections will be 
discussed through the life of one case, 
Chad. FoUowing each section, questions 
will be raised for further study in the 
eighties. 

The Writing Episode 
Chad is a six-year-old first-grade child 
who has been writing for only two 
weeks. When Chad writes "the grts" 
(the good guys), the message is barely 
decipherable, yet it contains a major 
breakthrough for him. since in this in- 
stance it is the first time he is able to 
read back his message. This is but a 
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small part of Chad's writing episode. A 
writing episode is defined here as en* 
compassing all that a child does before, 
during, and^fter a single writing. In 
Figure 1, some of Chad's activity is 
shown on the first-line. 

The firjt line shows what letter the 
child actually wrote in relation to the 
second line, the language and sound 
generated by the child as he wrote. 
Simultaneous to the writing, Chad 
supplies facial gestures and varying dis- 
tances to the papers. He also changes 
his work as he goes. As a beginning 
writer he changes mostly at the point of' 
sound-letter correspondence and the 
shapes of letters* He does not. yet edit 4 
for syntactic-semantic fit. Chad also 
reads as he writes, another important 
contextual feature in the process. And 
he listens to what he hears in reading 
out loud to see if he is where he thinks 
he ought to be in the message. Writing 
for Chad is more complex than it seems. 
1 The context of Chad's composing is 
understood further by going back to 
what he was doing just before he started 
to write. In this instance he rehearsed 
unconsciously for the written act by 
drawing warfare 'between the "good 
guys" and the "bad guys" at the top of 
his paper. A series of action-reaction 
battles in the drawing were fought with 
eventual total destruction for everyone 
on the pap*. When Chad was .asked, 
'Tell me what you are going to write 
after you finish the drawing," he re- 
plied, "Wait and see." Broadening this 
context still further, data show that 
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Chad answers with more complete in- 
formation in the middle of drawing 
about what he will write. "Wait and 
see," is probably a staying action, the 
same as, "I don't know." j 

Moving ahead in time from the com- 
posing act, Chad rushes to the teacher 
when, he finishes composing. Data show 
from other episodes that rushing to the 
teacher is an important sharing time for 
him. Chad stands next to the teacher 
who is seated at a round table in the 
back of tfce classroom. His left arm 
presses against hers as he leans, points 
to the paper, speaks to her with his face 
but eighteen inches from hers as he ex- 
plains the episode on the paper. He can * 
read some of the words, but the crude 
spellings of several have led to an evap- 
oration of meaning 1 . Still, he can at least , 
get help from the drawing to communi- 
cate the main action of his writing. 

A simple review of Chad's written 
product would have given a very limited 
explanation of whit had occurred in the' 
writing episode. The functions of vari- 
ous acts, the trials, would not have been 
understood in the same way as the di- 
rect observation of the composing of the * 
episode itself. 

More needs to be learned in the com- 
ing decade about what occurs within the 
writing episode. We are just beginning 
to get a sense of the ingredients in the 
process, but far more data are needed to 
explain how children function. We par- 
ticularly need the data to begin to de- 
velop a theory of writing as called for by 
Martha King (1979). Ten questions are . 
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posed for research investigation in the 
eighties. 

* What is the nature and (unction of oral 
language as 'it accompanies the writing 
process? How does this change within 
individual cases? Who are the children 
who do not use language to accompany 
the writing process? 

How does rehearsal change as children 
now older? What to the nature of dif- 
ferent rehearsals within a single child, 
i many children? 



What is the nature of syntactic and 
semantic decisions within child revi- 
sions? How do these decisions change 
with subsequent revisions of the same 
selection? How . do these decisions 
change over a series «f years within one 
childC across children, of different ages? 

How do children use other children or ; 
the teacher to help them in their writing? 
How does this vary with different kinds 
of writers and in different environments? 

What is th€ context In tht episode m 
which children change spellings? Whep 
do spellings become stabilized into a 
final form? 

Under what circumstances do children 
reread their writing? What is the nature 
of the reading act in writing, especially 
the reading act in relation to revision? 

How do children learn to use s page o*t 
their paper when first writfttg orwhen 
™^\to*c*d revisions? What fie i the 
changing spatial demands of writing? 
Under what circumstances do chi ldren^ 
use conventtbns, change them and grow* 
with them over the years? Are there c«« 
tain ways in which children use informa- 
tion that demand a broader repertoire of 
conventions? 

What types of hesitation, delay phenom- 
ena, are observed that might be con- 
nected with a concept of "listening' to 
the text? 

What types of left-right brain activity *re 
indicated in the child's functioning in the 
writing process? 



The Broader Context of One Episode 

'« ■> • 
One writing episode does not explain 
Chad's behavior. Other episodes are re- 
viewed in relation to the one completed. 
The analysis of episodes reveals se- 
quences of development over -time. >A* 
simple example of a sequence is con- 
tained in" children's genetal use of draw- 
ing in relation to writing. For most chil- 
dren, drawing precedes writing since 
die child needs to see and hear meaning 
through drawing. Later, as children 
know better what they will write, they 
illustrate after writing. In time they do 
not need to draw at alt There are excep- 
tions based on intra-differences and dif- 
ferent functions for the drawing. . 

Other contextual data are needed 
from Chad's own background to better 
understand what he does in the writing 
episodes. For example, interviews with 
Chad's parents and teachers show that 
Chad did not speak understandable 
messages until he was approximately 
four years oi' age. For many months after 
entering school Chad could not write. 
He did not understand the relationship 
between sound and symbol. He could 
not read his first attempts to write. 
There were too few cues to- read them 
the next day. Still, his drawings were 
filled with information. He spoke at 
length with other children about the 
content of his drawings. 

Other contextual information from 
Chad's life, gathered over time, are the 
'following: changing concept of good 
writing, function of writing, sense and 
use of audiences, range and type of top- 
ics chosen, use of person, characteriza- 
tions, territorial involvement of content, 
problem solving strategies in such areas 
as blocks, science, mathematics, etc. Se- 
quence* ot development in each of these 
informational areas have their own con- 
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text: What came before? What will fol- 
low? The sequence and interrelationship 
of each scheme provides more context 
for explaining behaviors in arty one as- 
pect of the composing process. Much of 
these data come from product analysis, 
child, parent and teacher interviews, 
and the analysis of writing episodes.. 

Far more needs to be dorte in these 
important areas during the eighties. A 
child's changing concepts of the writing 
process are particularly difficult to 
gather foot interviews and ultimately 
depend on data -from child functioning 
within the writing process itself, as well 
as from extensive analysis of the writing 
product The following questions for re- 
search in the eighties are related to 
background information needed to un- 
derstands child's writing process: 

What is the relationship between chil- 
dren's concepts of the writing process 
and what they do during their writing? 

What is the relationship between chil- 
dren'* oral language and what thty do 
C during the writing process? 

What is the relationship between chil- 
dren's processes of reading and how they 
read and revise their own texts? 

What if the writers topical range and use 
" of genre oy er Hire? 

How does the child use language to dis- 
cuss the writing process? How' does this 
change? How is this related to what the 
child.does in the writing process? 

What is the writer's process of compos- 
ing in different content areas? 

What is the actual audience range within 
the child's classroom, school, home? 
How d jcs this relate to the child's con- 
cept of audience, use pi audience? 

How much autonomy does the child 
exercise in the writing process? 

How <io children change in making the 
tran«ition from oral to written discourse? 
What is the relationship between a 



chiUTs influence on the writing of other 
children (topic, skill, text, aid) and the 
child's own performance within the writ- 
ing process? , 

The Ethnographic Context 

Chad's writing is not done in a vacuum. 
He is part of a social context in which 
children, teachers, administrators, par- 
ents, and a" community carry out their 
values about writing. These values and 
practices affect what Chad does when he 
writes* They effect topic choke, interac- 
tions with other children, the teacher, 
and style of solving problems. It is dif- 
ficult to know what aspects of the 
broader context affect the composing 
process, and the child's voice in the 
process. This is one of the least explored 
areas in writing research. 

Examples' of ethnographic research 
conducted in Chad's writing situation 
are the following: 

Communication Patterns. Examine the 
contexts of Chad's writing by collecting 
and tracing written and oral communi- 
cation along these routes: community, 
board of education, superintendent of 
schools, middle management, principal, 
teacher, Chad, Chad's parent The con- 
tents and values expressed in pattern/* 
would be classified and assessed, and 
.the effects of those messages would be 
studied. They would also be assessed < 
open (answers solicited) vs. dosed (di- 
rectives without explanation or answers 
expected). 

Uleraqj Values. How do adults in the 
same levels and routes mentioned above 
(Communication Patterns) practice and 
value their composing? What is the na- 
ture of the composing? What past ex- 
perience in teaching has each had with 
learning to write? What, in fact, is the 
volume and type of t^eir written com- 
munications? 
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Research Questions for Teachers 

The teaching of writing needs major 
focus for the eighties. But we can no 
longer afford the errors of the past 
when experimental designs were rsed 
to study specific teaching meth- 
odologies. Our preoccupation with the 
'correct "stimulus for writing, correcting 
and grading final products, or with 
exercises to increase sentence complex* 
ity Med to be. abandoned. So much 
more is now known about the nature of 
the process itself, children's develop* 
ment as writers, and the importance of 
the context of writing; that a new focus 
on the teachers is deeded. Though 
much of our past research has focused 
on teacher methodologies, we have 
never actually studied the process of 
teaching writing. We have never 
studied even one teacher to know what 
ingredients are involved in teaching 
writing. Whereas the case study was , 
the gateway to understanding the writ- 
ing process, and the ingredients in- 
volved in it the same approach is now 

•needed for the teaching process. 

We are not starting from scratch. Ex- 
tensive case study of children now puts 
us ahead of where we were with; the * 
first case studies of children in 1973. 
Over the last two years a research team 
from the University of New Hampshire 
has been observing the daily writing ac- 
tivity of young children. Because of the 
detailed focus on children through video 
and hand recording, there is an entirely* 
different view of the importance and 
place of teaching. The situation is not 
unlike the artist who intently paints a 
landscape and becomes more acutely 
aware of the effect of weather on the 
emerging scene. The detailed observa* 

v tion of children is the beginning of un- 
derstanding teaching, since teacher ef- 
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fects are seen more dearly in the context 
of child data. These kinds of data are 
also more easily reported to teachers 
since descriptions of the classroom; 
.teacher activity , and the details of child 
activity before, during, and after com- 
posing are given. ' * 

The emphasis of the New Hampshire 
study, however, is on the child, with 
some data on teacher activity. The child 
still remains in context. Future studies 
need to focus on the teacher with pe- 
ripheral data on the children. Extensive 
child, data with transcripts of meetings 
with teachers . suggest a host of ques- 
tions that need to be researched in the 
eighties. None of these questions can be 
considered without extensive time spent 
in the classroom, with data gathered on 
both teachers and children and full con- 
sideration given to what happens in the 
child's process of writing. Since more 
context is needed for understanding the 
research questions posed related to 
teaching, a two column format is pre- 
sented in Figure 2 with the research 
> question in the first column, and^dis- 
cussion of hypotheses and preliminary 
data in the second. 

Since so little data have ever been 
gathered on any of these questions, or 
on the process of teaching writing, they 
ought to be considered within the 
framework of case studies of competent 
teachers, those experienced with teach- 
ing wri'ing, those willing to become in- 
volved in it for the first time. .Detailed 
data gathering through video tapes, 
audio tapes, direct observations, and 
teacher and child interviews needs to be 
done. One of the best ways to gather the 
teacher case data is to do simultaneous 
case studies on children in the same en* 
vironment. In this way the basic ingre- 
dients in teacher-child transactions can 
be examined more closely. 
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How. do teachers attend to chil- 
dren's papers in the writing con- 
ference? 



What is the number, frequency, 
and type of conference con- 
ducted in the daearoom— daily, 
weekly, monthly, yearly? 
How do teachers change whet 
they attend to in the writing 
conference over a half year, one 
year, two years? 



How does the teacher help chil- 
dren to help each other with 
their writing? 



How does the teacher change 
the organization of the class- 
room to aid the writing of chil- 
dren? 



What types of writing does the 
teacher provide for children? 



How much time does the teacher 
provide for writing* 



S?ay o?Sew Hampshire study A the writing proe-m of young 
children. . t 

We have.very little knowledge .bout the p,tterm ^te^herco^«r- 
£ e^wltnduldren. From our pre** ^SSSS 
from thirty second, to twenty minute. du«t.on. Conference patterns 
change, but whet are thoee patterns? 

"L^bSon^ wS "*253d ?TTuMu«tion wiB make inroad. .on 
^^^eeTw^chins styles and child learning styles 
issues of match between "acn^B »y«f > ^ twtm leac her and chUd 
Also, it may get at the question of match between leacner -n 

composing styles. . 

learn more about writing oy ™P 5 ajkSout writing more 
SScScX^Ch^ who^wTtn. S*er in these type, of 

" p,aficany ' Z^r!«X«e^nadv primed to take more lesponsi- 
rooms come te the «oJer«ce«^y P^'^ ( ^ ur< , ^ teachers 
bilitv for their own writing content, ine p™»^»" , ~ 
«K> hdpddWwn gmtaatty take on more mponsibibty for"* 
help needs systematic study. 

_ ,„, irMkmsl plans that evolve as teachers gain ex- 

needs more systematic study. 

Children need* read the writingof other., and ^«h*«.n£po£ 
of their own authorship. This type of queshon ' «£ 

provided for children. The researcher questions, fe t the wr «»"« '"J 
hMcher^s own? Other children'.? Writers from children s literature. 
Child's own writing? 

dailv, weekly monthlv. yearly^ 
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How dot* the itachtr use writ- 
ing across the curriculum and in 
different genre? 



How does th* teacher provide 
for the permanency of writing? 



-;5S 

Writing cannot be contained by the perstinal lucrative alone. Since it 
exists to darify moaning, it applies across the curriculum.. The 
breadth of genre and content needs to be examined in relation to 
time provided lor writing, conference patterns, different types of 
children in the study. 

.Much writing should la*... for the sake of the child, other chil- 
dren, parents and the teacher. This question seeks to examine ways 
in which teachers provide for writing permanency through publica- 
tion, collections of writing, writing folders, charts, etc. 



Research Designs and Procedures for 
the Eighties 

Researcher* in the eighties need to draw 
from many fields if they are to broaden 
the contexts of their investigations. Pro- 
cedures from linguistics, anthropology, 
and developmental psychology need to 
work their way into the territories need- 
ing investigation* Educators ought to 
acquire more background in these 
fields. Similarly, educators need to in- 
vite specialists to become more ac- 
quainted with the process of education 
in public institutions. 

Research teams ought to be more in- 
terdisciplinary. A review of research of 
the last twenty-five years shows how in- 
sular writing research has become. In 
the past, the only persons to serve on 
doctoral committees outside of educa- 
tion departments were statisticians and 
linguists. 

I am not advocating that writing re- 
search be turned over to outside 
specialists. The locus of research control 
must still remain with the educator who 
knows the context of the public school 
setting. • 

Design and Procedures 

Depth needs to be added through dif- 
ferent uses of case, experimental, and 
ethnographic procedures within the same 
study. In short, the space-time dimen- 
sions of research must be expanded to 



include procedures in the same study 
that on the past have been used solely 
for one type of study alone. An example 
of such a study is contained in Figure 3* 
In such a design, data are gathered 
simultaneously at four levels of investi- 
gation: intensive process data through 
direct observation of the child at Levels 
1 and 2 over at least a year's time, apd 
the full context of writing episodes are 
gathered from before a child writes until 
the child has had a response to his or 
her product. Tie child in Level 1 is a 
writer who gives more than the usual 
amount of information, involves a 
broader spectrum of development, and 
therefore merits more time from the re- 
searcher. Level 3 data come from the en- 
tire class in which Level 1 and 2 children 
reside. Some informal observations are 
taken from them but all of their products 
are classified or duplicated for examina- 
tion. Finally, product analysis is given 
to four classes within the same school 
building, but also including each of the 
first three levels of thi study. In this 
way product analyses af larger groups 
can be further investigated for their 
process implications in the case study 
data. Similarly, case data variables that 
appear to be pivotal can be examined 
through interventions or product 
analyses at Levels 3 and 4. To date, two 
studies have been done in this manner, 
Graves (1975), Graves, Calkins, Sowers 
(1978-80). 
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Depth must alto be added through 
more intensive case studies with intra- 
differences explained through one case. 
One child's behavior is described 
within the context of at least one to 
three years. In this way the pattern of 
development within one variable or 
across variables can be examined and 
explained over a much longer period of 
time. Too often research contributes to a 
lottery philosophy of/ educating. That is, 
we look for similarities across children, 
ways of generalizing one child's be- 
havior to aid other children. There is a 
value in this, but there is also a grave, 
potential weakness. We will look too 
quickly to see why the child before us is 
the same as other children rather than 
look at how the child is different. Or, if 
the difference is located, we seek to ex- 
tinguish it in order to integrate the child 
into a homogeneous mass for more con- 
venient instruction. 

In sfiort, we will overlook the one 
thing that makes the child before us 
unique. We will overlook the voice— the 
one experience 'or knowledge area the 
child knows well. Good teachers have 
responded to this uniqueness on an in- 
tuitive basis for years. Research needs to 
document intra-differences of the com- 
ponents that make children unique. 
Glenda Bissex (1979), in her study of 



^ JS9* 

Paul over a five-year period, is this type 
of study. Also, the child in Level 1 (Fig- 
ure 3) is a potential type for study of 
intra-differences. Data gathered in such 
depth usually point the way to discover- 
ing new variables not seen in the larger 
data gathering. We cannot afford to be 
without such studies. 



Final Reflection 

The recommendations for writing re- 
search in the-eighties contained in this 
column are not meant to be exhaustive. 
Rather, they are intended to open ter- 
ritorie* needing investigation. They are 
particularly designed to increase the 
context of our knowledge in three major 
areas: 1) Children: What do children do 
when they write? What does the expan- 
sion of data within one life give us? 
How can the child's functioning yvithin 
the broader ethnographic context be ex- 
plained? 2) What do teachers do in rela- 
tion to child growth? For too long the 
process of teacher change in relation to 
child change has been neglected. How 
are these related? 3) What new proce- 
dures are demanded for broadening the 
context of investigation? 

An attempt to answer such questions 
should result in a new emphasis in writ- 
ing research in the eighties. The next ar- 
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tide on this subject will deal with the 
question, "How WiU Writing Research 
Have Influence in the Eighties'' in the 
April issue of Language Arts. 
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they also need to put into print their 
thoughts about the teaching of writing* 
Teachers who do this become different 
consumers of research information. 

Even with the work of the National 
Writing Project where great stress is 
placed on the development of the teach- 
er's own writing, there is not enough 
opportunity for most teachers to develop 
their own skills in the process. People 
who^teach a craft must practice it 
would be unheard of for ateatfner of 
piano to never pUy, or-arlwamicist to 
say to a class, "Here is the wheel, throw 
the day/' without first demonstrating 
what theitacher practices daily. Teach- 
en don't need to become professional, 
" publishing writers, but they do need to 
be acquainted with the. craft at a per- 
sonal, practical level: 

Researchers in Residence— A Case 
Study 

In the fall of 1978 three researchers 
began to observe children in the 
elementary schools of Atkinson, New 
Hampshire. They were there to observe 
"How and in What Order Children De- 
veloped as Writers-" The two-year grant 
from the National Institute of Education 
focused on children, not teachers. The 
team resisted requests for formal writing 
workshops with the staff. The research- 
ers would answer teacher questions 
about their children or the writing proc- 
ess. 

The researchers had all been teachers 
and were published writers. Over cof- 
fee, at lunch, at breaks when gym; art 
and musk were taught, teachers asked 
questions about their children and the 
relation of the data to their teaching. 
The teachers controlled the questions, 
when they used the data, and the teach- 
ing of writing in their classrooms. The 



researchers did not have a writing pro- 
gram. 

In a short time the mystique of "re- 
search and researcher" was removed. 
Researchers were just as perplexed as 
teachers about certain children. From 
the beginning, the researchers wrote, 
shared findings with the teachers, and 
pubtohedTTeachers could see that they 
often knew more about their own chil- 
dren than the researchers. Nevertheless, 
both teachers and researchers learned 
from the children. 

* Teachers began to write. They de- 
manded an in-service course in botji 
writing and the teaching of writing. An 
outside consultant worked with the 
teachers. Two of the teachers took for- 
mal courses in writing at the University. 
Gradually most of the staff of fourteen • 
teachers worked on their own writing. 
More importantly, the teachers began to 
collect their own information about the 
children. Researchers kept charts of data 
about the children, and shared them 
with the teachers. Teachers, in turn, 
began to keep, their own charts, their 
own data systems, and from these data 
to write articles of their own. 

Most of the teachers keep extensive 
records, the base of good data for their 
own research. One teacher records the 
contents of each writing conference, the 
patterns of spelling as children change 
throughout the year; another records the 
changing strategies of a child who has 
great difficulty in writing. They write 
about their information in such a way 
that they show other teachers what they 
do, as well as the data on which their 
judgments are based. 

An Example of Teacher Data-Gathering 

Children in Mary Ellen Giacobbe's first 
grade classroom used spelling inven- 
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tions the second month they were in 
school. By the end of the year the chil- 
dren had made extensive gains in read- 
ing, spelling, and writing. Mrs. Gia- 
cobbe had wondered throughout the 
year what the children might have done 
had she let them write the first month of 
school. The next year she decided to 
find out what the children could do in 
September. Mrs, Giacobbe writes: 

During the second week of school I 
administered a self-made writing test of 
twenty words. In choosing the words I 
tried to use as many different initial and 
final consonants and long and short vow* 
els as possible. Fifteen of the words were 
one syllable and five were two syllable 
words. 

I worked with the children individu- 
ally or in pairs. I gave each a piece of 
paper eight and one-half by eleven and 
one- half inches, sectioned into rectangles 
numbered one through twenty. I asked 
the children to write the word rag next to 
number one. I did not emphasize any 
sounds*^ said the word as I would in 



normal conversation. I continued with 
the rest of the test in the same manner. 

-After ninety minutes of testing she was 
surprised by what the children wrote. 
Figure 1 shows data on four children for 
all twenty words. The four axe typical of 
the range in the class of twenty-four 
children. 

Mrs. Giacobbe gave the same twenty 
words in January to check progress and 
has since given the words to subsequent 
classes. Other teachers in her own 
building arid visitors from schools in 
other states now use the words to sense 
the patterns of readiness children have 
for writing when they first enter school 
Mrs. Giacobbe' s work began when she 
wanted to find out something for her- 
self. The work continued when other 
teachers found it useful to them. The 
data, of course, were very helpful to us 
in our study of the composing processes 
of first grade children. The data had 
immediate use for the classroom and 
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long-term use in tracing the develop- 
ment of children as writers. 

Teachers who collect children's writ- 
ing, keep careful records of writing con- 
ferences, as many of .the teachers do in 
Atkinson, have ready-made banks of 
data useful to themselves and research- 
en who wish to know more about chil- 
dren. Teachers and researchers need 
each other, but on equal footing. Bar- 
bara Kamler and Judy Egan are exam- 
ples of a researcher-teacher team as 
shown in the September 1980 issue of 
Ungutge Arts, "One teacher, One 
Child, One Classroom— The Story of 
One Piece of Writing/' 

The status of the Atkinson teachers 
has changed. They have become a com- 
munity since they have shown through 
their own writing the nature of that 
community. They share stories about 
their own children,. orally and in writ- 
ing; they teach each other just as their 
children teach them; and they teach 
their administrator as well 

In a time when there is a shortage of 
teaching energy, these teachers even 
find time to write about it They can do 
this because they have placed the re- 
sponsibility for writing where it 
belongs— with the children. They bt- 
lieve that it is the child's responsibility 
to teach them about w. > they know. 
Tlwy help the child though extensive 
listening, confirmation, and questioning 
to share personal experiences, stories 
the child wishes to share. When the 
children lead, and teachers listen, not 
cnly is there a new professionalism with 
the child, but the teacher (with the child 
speaking and supplying the energy) has 
time to write down the information the 
children share. When children must as- 
sume a greater responsibility for infor- 
mation, drafting, and proofing, teachers 
in turn have the energy to publish and 



to review the data they have from con- 
ferences. Once teachers begin this ap- 
proach to gathering information, they 
soon learn they can not teach without it. 

When these teachers listen, gather 
data, write about it, share it with other 
teachers, travel to other communities to 
shire data in workshops, they read re- 
ft arch with a different voice. Poers of 
research, whether it be informal data 
gathering, small action projects, or year- 
long classifications of children's writing 
topics, are critical, active consumers of 
what happens in the field. They are in- 
terested in what* is happening in their 
territory since they are part of the terri- ' 
tory. Furthermore, since they observe 
children and their own actions in relation 
-to them, they have a different view of 
theory . They realize that bask research on 
children's writing and development, and 
the theories of writing that emanate from 
the data are grounded in real children. 
They can be of help in their work \vith 
children, not ten years from now, but to- 
morrow. 

Not every school system can have 
full-time researchers in its midst. There 
are few grants given by the National In- 
stitute of Education. But there is a mid- 
dle ground that researchers, teachers, 
and administrators can examine to- 
gether, that will give a new focus Jo the 
teaching of children and research for the 
80s. 

Professors of education need to 
spend more time in the only true 
laboratories, public school classrooms, 
to understand the role of the teacher, 
and the processes of learning. Perhaps 
the reason we researchers -have neg- 
lected issues of learning context in our 
research for so long, is that we have 
spent so little time on the sites where 
experimental data have been gathered. 
Whether we were doctoral students, 
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psychologists, or professors of education 
• we have gathered research in absentia. 
There are several options that local 
school systems and universities can con- 
sider together. The success of the pro- 
posed ventures if dependent on both 
professors and teachers learning from 
children together. It is only the informa- 
tion they haye in common about the 
children, the writing they do together, 
that will determine the development of a 
research community. 

1. Professors of education need to take 
more sabbatical* on site with teachers 
and children. Joint research projects 
can benefit teachers, professors, and 
the local' school system. 

2. Teachers can gather their own data 
during writing con f erenc es , or review 
data patterns from children's writing 
collections. Many teachers have data 
that are very close to full research 
studies. 

3. Teachers can spell each, other to ob- 
serve, children during breaks. These 
are breaks that make a professional 
difference. They supply a different 
kind of energy. 

4. School systems can hire resident writ- 
ing professionals whose main task will 
be to "live in" selected classrooms to 

q provide data about responding to 

% children's writing. The resident pro- 

fessional must be both writer and re- 
searcher. This person will not only 
work with the staff on their own writ- 
ing, but share data on the writing 
processes of children as they aid the 
teacher whom they serve. 

Final Reflection 

In the past, research has been done at 
too rapid a pace. We can no longer zoom 
in on a research site, emerge like green 
berets from a helicopter, beat the bushes 
for data, and retire' to our ivy-covered 
sanctuaries. Sadly, an increasing num- 
ber of school systems have marked their 
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schools as "off limits" to researchers 
"with good reason. Researchers, like poor 
campers, have not left their sites better 
than when they arrived. Pie- and post- 
test data have been gathered, a six-week 
intervention introduced, with the final 
data not reported to the school system. 
Administrators and boards express their 
feelings directly, "We don't want any . 
researchers experimenting on our kids!" 

Research that ignores context tends 
to be in a hurry, to avoid the human is- 
sues of the persons involved in the 
study. Research that broadens the base 
of context is automatically slower. 
Rarely is the study less than a. full year. 
Although there are interventions in- 
cluded in the data gathering, much time 
is spent in 'describing children, teachers, 
and the research site. Researchers spend 
months in advance of data gathering be- 
coming acquainted with staff and in 
making it possible for the staff to know 
them and participate where they are 
able. If researchers are to be guests in 
the classroom home of the teachers, and 
rent free, the teachers had better know 
the guests values and habits. 

Our experience in the New Hamp- 
shire study indicates that the pace of 
persistent, thorough, yet slow- paced 
data gathering, has influence on the 
pace of teaching in the classroom. The 
teacher slows down and listens to the 
children, responds differently to ttfe 
child's written drafts. Full descriptions 
of the context of child, family, and 
school make them aware of many other 
processes operating on the child's be- 
half. Finally, teachers are able to focus 
far more on what children can do. Re- 
searchers and teachers alike share in the 
amazement of child potential. Perhaps 
the focus of research in the 1980s ought 
to be: slow down, look at the full context 
of writing, involve teachers, and get to 
know the fult potential of children and 
teachers. 
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Notes and Comments 

CHILDREN'S REWRITING STRATEGIES 

Lucy McGormick Calkins 
University of New Hampshire 

In a small New Hampshire school, three roll-time researchers pull their chain 
.close to children as they work at their desks, easels and Mock casdes. Through 
aVraot from the National Institute of Education, Donald. Grares, Susan Sowers 
and I watch sixteen children while they compose with shapes, < ^°*Vf^_ n ] 0 * 
of aBL with words. We will foUow day-to-day changes in their composing process 
for two years. Through observations, video-tapes, interviews and interventions, 
we let the children tell the story of their composing. 

Researchers need to poll their chain alongside of chddren before they can 
isotee^nvestigate critical facton in writing derelopment. We need to buJd 
r£*aiiTe developmental msp of how children change as enters before we can 
ria ?o^«anTf^ 0 rmhypomeses.Wem»a 
children's writing before we can attempt to ezplam the v>by. 

tarni «^!!idy research p»iecTchildren continn^ 
jtrncring a piece of writing is a problem^Snding, probkm-solving A* 

wVdocLenTme writini>oce* of chUnr^ ioo rf t .^ e l- X ^t 
ing pVoceTwriting istanoVon thinking. Rewriting is manipulating thinking,. 

it is thinking about thinking. ' . . 

Thatoons describe four different lands of mmtmg used by third graders. 
They suggest possible reasons for the difference. They are written mid-way m 
our study, and they are ar. invitation to former research. 

rVacedwe My f bens on a few children led me to ask questions of 
all children in one classroom. I observed the composing process 
not only of the case stuu> children, but abo of their elites. My observa- 
rions involve 17 of the 20 children in one of the two third grades m which 

™So*afascte which document young children's rewriting strategies. There- 
ore a Scant portion of my task has been to develop procedures for ebot- 
^andTcording information on the composing process. The data presented 
come from: 

1 Cut Study Obstruction: On a day-to-day bans for a year. I <*T tA 
four mird graders while they wiote;The chfldren were eocoursged 1 to 
think aloud as they drafted, conferenced and reread their work. I recorded 
their comments and beMviors. noting «h;rc they /"<^™ h " ™ 
1 process ot a draft. The first column, below comes from xeroxing Amy s 

araft and 'then adding numbers which correlate with the notes in column 
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TvMtftb Drift 
0) (2) . 

I was string on the porch 

(3) 

watching -what Patches 

clean "herself. "Me-ow" 
I didn't see Catcher 

. («) 
(her) mouth open* 

(5) 



Notts on Twtftb Draft 

L, Amy is sriD working on her 11th draft. She 
. abruptly says, **This is all kH hare to be 
for now." 

2. She gets out a new piece of paper and 
begins a 12th draft. She writes more neatly 
than usual* 



h Sh* 



as 4&t 



or 1 



from S r aidu pg 
doing' in 11th draft; to 
_ Patches dean herself. 9 " " 
"I thought of this change ye ster da y when 
I was getting ready for recess and I. de- 
cided to keep it in my mind until, today." 



Any bob bade and forth 
carcfuSy. 



drafts 



4. 



& Goes back and changes 'Patches' to < her/ 

2. Obstruction of Ssmplmg Other Children: I obacrred all the children in, 
the class informally during the year. After studying the folders and simu- 
lated rewriting exercises (see #4 and #5) of the class, I selected repre- 
sentative children to .observe mote closely. I especially observed behaviors 
'during rewriting. These observations were done on several occasions but 
much leas frequently than observ ati ons of the case study children. 
h In tervie w : Inte rvi e w s occurred mostly m the midst of the composing 
process. "Wh/d you make this change? 19 "What are yon planning to do 
nest?" During intervals in the writing process, I asked more general ques- 
tion* "Want's different about your wrxmg now?* "Whet does a person 
have to do to be a good wri*r?" "What's rewrite* for?" 
Simodmtd JUmUmg Enerdser The children were given a paragraph and 
asked to copy it into their own writmg. The content of the paragraph 
waa familiar to all children for k was about their actual experience «x 
writing class. After the children copied the paragraph, I worked with 
them in a ooe-to-oce session. } \ 

"Yd like you to pretend this is a draft yon just finished writing," Yd . 
say. "Pretend you read it to your friends. They wanted you to tell what 
your teacher interviewed about," I said, pointing to the line which I was 
referring to. t 

Each time I asked a question, I pointed to die appropriate section in 
the draft Some of my questions solicited information; some of my ques- 
tions challenged die information in the paragraph. ^ 

My interest was . not in their answers, but in what ow did with the' 
new information. Did they insert it into the appropriate Section 'of their 
paper, or merely write it on the end of the piece? Did they change the 
pre-existing content in order* to incorporate the new and sometimes con- 
flicting information? ' 
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Cotttctions of Writmgi Quits were made of eamuktnre oolkctwm of 
etch child's work. In order to explain the charting procedure, two of 
Andres's pieces have been charted below. 




Date Tide Finished #Dft» '/.NewDft % 1st Kept % Final-lat 

10/78 Linsu ^ 1 0% 100% 

10/71 Learning g ^ ^ ^ , % 

hart been Gnd chroootoficanr. 
„ *mm girts a tkk for etch piece 
tkt dM wwt» t fioil jAftdai 
they ess cfeooet to begb a differanc 
paeccTor thejr can muUai o a to work ofc a prtrioos oae. 

Cobmm fom shows thee Andres did onednft of "Lb So" and fboxdnfa 
of "Learning to Fir." Cohmm fit* shows disc two of Andres's four drifts of 
"Learning- to Fly" (50% of her tool number of drafts) are new. For the pur- 
pose of tfas article, s child writes a Sew" draft if the child: 

; the piece again, and writes at lease 4 lines. (This incudes re- 

boor the seme topic as the preceding draft, bot doesn't refer 
to the earlier draft. . 
-rewrke. the earlier draft, changing some aeoions aid keepmg others. 

draft. Andrea recopies the lead and dm writes forty new lines. The durd 
draft » called wT Andrea's fourttWt a a nearer ▼erwwofher third 
draft. None of k is new material. Two of her four drafts are "new", and so 
50% is entered into the fifth column of the chart 

Cohmm rie refers to ******** £ * fcf^/^SE! » 
the final draft. Tins colssna ahows that Andres keeps M*J~Z* » 
«_» _j w aa 5% f cakno seren) of her final draft. Commit team snows 
^Sf k£ sUona ata^SpaiC of Andrea's longer final draft. 



Ftndfcns and The children in this classroom write and r ewrite. But re- 
DiscuetHM writing is s cooglonKrsre term. When children rewrite— when 
they make successive drafts-tney may be recopying, or they 
may be making totally different drafts. Rewriting (drafting) does not necessarily 

involve revision (deliberate changes). . , . . . , 

The data suggest that the third graders in this study can be grouped accord- 
ing to four lands of rewriting: ) 

^VtZ^hM^L write soccessiTe drafts without looking back to earlier 
" 1 drafts. Because they do not reread and reconsider what they have written, 
is n» comparison or weighing of options. Changes between drafts seem 
arbitrary- Rewriting appear* to \k a random, undirected process of contin- 
ually moving on. - 

■I , ( 
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.^J** • ome children, rewriting mesne refining what they have already 
Wtinen. These children may copy t piece over and over. They may change 
^tilings, oeateh penmanship, add a few lines. But their subject and voice 
are determined by the fine drift. Rewriting ii a backwards morion of refining 
t draft It is not a process of discovery 

Transition ° 

These children move between periods when they refine drafts and periods 
when they abandon drafts, continually beginning new ones. They sometimes 
appear to be Random Drafters, but they ire closer to being Refiners. Like 
Refiners, these children can look back to assess and refine old drafts. Bat 
unlike Refiners; they tie not content with their earlier drafts. When Tom- 
oon children abandon old drafts and begin new ones, they show a rasdess- 
neai which may lead them to become Inceracstn. 



For those children, revision reseks from 



draft; between writer and internalized audience; between writer ml evotrng 
subject: Children reread to see what they have said and to discover what * 
they want to say. There is a constant vying between intended meaning and 
d i scov er ed meaning between the forward motion of making and the backward 0 
morion of assessing! 

Each of these lands of rewriting reflects a different level of rime and space 
flexibility. For children in the first group,' rewriting is an exclusively forward 
motion. These children do not have Ac flexibility to look back on their writing 
proccx. The next two rewriting groups— the Refiners and the Transition chil- 
dren—rewrite by using what can be described as a "backwards 9 morion of re- 
turning to the draft. These children are able to look beck at what they have 
done, bat they do not have the Interacted ability to shift between reader and 
writer, between critic and creator. The Interacted can not only shift between 
looking forward and looking backward, they can also riew their drift from 
several perspectires, and juggle several concerns. They have a more flexible and 
controlled sense of rime and space, and this affects their rewriting process. 

These are tentative groupings. They arc! meant to be a groundwork for. 
farther research. They/ are meant to sharpen our questions as we continue to 
pull our chairs in and let the children surprise us. 

In these notes, a representative child from each rewriting group is described 
and then data is presented on all the children who share a similar rewriting 
process. Each kind of rewriting is presented through both a representative case 
. through data on all children in the group. After each kind of ^rewriting is 
presented, it is discussed. 

Random Drafting. Pirn's folder b^ges with scraps of unfinished stories, a 
paragraph about chuing boys, three leads on Brownies, a wrinkled paper entitled, 
*'My New Coat." Her drafts arc sometimes well worked over, with scratched 
out sections and added paragraphs. 

The curious— and significant— thing is that even after Patti has reread and 
sometimes altered a draft of her writing, the next draft is done as an entirely 
new piece. Later drafts are often written on the back of earlier ones. She rarely 
looks between them. 

Professional writers often write like Patti docs when they want to find 

ft 
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their subject or their Voice. The difference is that these children nerer stop 
randomly drafting, they nerer mate choices or establish closure. • 

Sometimes Patti's later drafts are more focused than her ^ »5 
may have recalled new details, or her thinking mayhare become nwieorgamzea 
Instead of beginning: "I like rabbits," she begins, "There are three reasons I bke 
rabSS°BuAh7 changes are accidental Patti does hot deliberately learn from 
her previous drafts. Each draft is separate. ' 

Paid is one of two chUdren who fall'icto tins land of rewriting. There are 
three 1 other children in the class whose folders were incomplete and therefore 
wer? not part of the study. I suspect th«e chUdren, likeP** ,«* *gj 
moving on to separate drafts and this is why their folders. """S^*™*" 
statistic, are for the two who did have ™P l «< fol ^^l^2T^" 
averages which have been computed from charts of each child's coILcted writing. 

Name , %NewPfts % 1st Dft Kept % Knal Dfe « he Dft 

Tracer «» " 

• Both Patti and Tracey contmu«ny wrteW drafts drfnjrion of W 
on pane J33). Column five of the chart mows that aD of Tracy's draftsover 
Z ^are destined as W and 99% of Pattfs are new.^unu, i so. shows 
mVndther child keeps much of her fiat draft; using « in the fi^draft. Pam 
keeps only > averigc.of 10%, and T«^ll%. of the J^g* J™™* 
children, thk kept .section comprto vtrylinle <H>^ add 
In die simulated rewriting exercise, Pam and Tracey were asked to aoa 



mVaSSS^S ^»H=* *i reread *e otigg* 
£^r,ph « order to insert the infStnation into the *PP">P™« 
reconodered the original sequence of information m light of ^ °ew ™«mL 
wSeXSkdXh^nn^rion onto the end of m*piece-where it did not 



lK kind of rewriting these children tr« shows ^.^^PT^ES 
work. Pari and Tracey continually opewn m present time. They do not took 
^^JZiS^^^^ What is finished is ?*en and *ey 
^cootitiSS^^ Patti fini^ « draft, kb« 

^SSoSi . . Jf you don't Bke it, JOdamore " J^^^ 
i .^a.- There k i fwukranes to her jocctsure tras, tna a 

^J^SSSneTof forward niotiTHcT drafts are open to change-to 

^/2e^c£n^ * 

wSSnriv messes her paper; scratching out lines, changing 
SSSL^fcfe dra^noSefy rSSle a child at play dun an ndult 

iKti and Tracey contintSy use the present tense, menowjlmr tune 
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a different amount of derail, a different sequence, means the piece a entirely new. 
Parti and Tracey don't view space as flexible enough for a single piece of writing 
to exist tn many forms. 

Piaget claims that the ability to reverse an operation is a hallmark of the 
developmental sub-period called concrete operations. Between the ages of seven 
and eleven, children usually develop the ability to follow a line of reasoning 
back to where it started. Reversibility of thought, according to Piaget, is closely 
connected with changes in a child's ability to classify things according to several 
characteristics, and to relate classes with each other. Piaget also groups the onset 
of i rt asafr o per at ions with a new ability to assume the viewpoint of others. 

Petri and Tracers rewriting seen to indicate t hat ^jSjf JSlC 
obtained the nmOOttf which 1^ * ™ d***^*!^.^ 

period of concrete operations. Their writing process t ^U^_*€yafaalma 
spatial rigidity of a par-operational child who can't replay a process m ha nund, 
consider several classifications at once, or take ™"P^^^ ?*^.. 

Refining. Across the table from Patri, Alan works on the fourth draft of ha 
"Baseball Cards.*' It is the same as his first draft except lus letters are more square, 
and he ha* corrected a spelling, added a detail, and changed a phrase. 

Since September, Alan hat written aa average of 3.9 drafts for a ^jnece or 
writing, bat hk content and structure rarely change from draft to draft. He 
makes small changes in language, but never independently revises to find a 
different petsu e ui s e on bis subject or to change Ins focus. Only an average 
of 48% of Alan's drafts are classified as new drafts, and over the year an average 
of 97% of his first drafts appear in the final draft 

Although Alan often includes more details m later drafts, he doesnt treat 
a draft as a working manuscript He doesn't use arrows or soured inserts. 

Seven (41%) of the 17 third graders, studied fit mto the Refinmg Group. 
A child's rewriting process falls into this group when it fits at least three of 

XOV vuw w. 

Avenge % of drafts fin-bed: 100% J* 
Average % of drafts which are new: 40-50% 
Avmna % of fine draft aa final draft: 75% 
Ave? % of hnal draft which a fimtlnft: 10% 

The children fisted below satisfy at least three of the fw criteria. The 
statistics show year-long averages. They do not show the flux along the way. 
Nor do they show the fact that most children are moving from less to more 
rewriting over the course of the year. v n 

4 5 6 * 

Name % Finis hed % New Dfts % 1st Dft Kept % Final Dft= 1st Dft 

Chip 100 ^ « K II 

Scere 100 " « 04 » 

Shawn 100 . 56 M 75 

Larry 100 50 « 92 

Ah7 100- 41 . 97 . £ 

joa 75 49 75 M 

Mike 57 S>, « J 

) m 70 , 45 75 86 
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Ahn and the other Refiners rewrite differently than the Random Drafters. 
The following chart contrasts Patti (Random Drafting) and Alan (Refining.) 

Name % Fmahed % New Dfts */. lit Oft Kept % Final Pft « 1st Dft 

Patti 
(Random 

Drafone) JO 99 10 • 9 

Alan 

(Rcfimnt) 100 41 97 77 

Cohnan four shows that Alan writes a final draft for 100% of his early 
drafts. In contrast, Patti completes the writing process for only 30% of her 
drafts. Column fire shows that whereas Alan's drafts are 'new* 48% of the rime, 
Patti almost always writes 'new* drafts. Column seven shows that Patti keeps 
an average of 10% of her first drafts. Ahn, on the other hand, keeps 97% of 
his first drafts and adds onto it to make it into a final draft 

When Refiners were asked to add specific information into a given paragraph, 
they did look back, Many reread die paragraph several times. Moat of them 
straggled with where and how they could insert the suggested information. An 
interview with a child in this category might look like this: 

Reaaarcben Pretend this is year draft. Read k orer and *e if then is 

■ . anydung whkh you think should he changed. 
Child: rd leave k just the way k is. , 
Research: (Poktta to draft) Up here yon sty your teacher anenk w ed m 

front of yon. What did she interview shout? 
Quid: - X-rays. She brought in X-rays. 

Researcher Do you dunk dote important information? Should yon put 
it io? 

Child: I don't know* I don't know where to pat k. (rereads) I wmU * 

my, "Writs* cbfl this year began the day oar teacher brought 
in X-rays and wines about them m front of as." 

RsMicfaen OK, pat that k. x .* 

ChiU: Where? On this paper? (takes new sheet) 
• Researcher Whetaver yon dock. Do whet yon woold do if this were yoor 
drift end yon ware fixing it op. 
(Chad writes a new piece on a aepanee theet of papsr.) 

Children from this level showed varying; degrees of discomfort over how 
to change the draft before they resorted to doing it over. Some of diem copied 
para of the original paragraph* Most of diem ignored the first draft completely 
and Wrote die new one without looking back. ^ \ 

Alan's ability to look back and his struggle over how to insert information 
°into the piece suggest diat he— and other children in thfc group— has a broader 
and more flexible time and space framework than the Random Drafters. Alan 
appears more ready to revise than Patti. 

Yet children from both groups lack the flexibility and Control of time and 
space which is needed to deliberately change the content, design or voice of 
; their pieces. For Patti, th* problem was in looking back. Alan, however, can 
circle back and think about a piece which is already completed. But Alan can't 
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use looking back as a means to push ahead. Only Interacted have a flexible '-and 
controlled perspective which allows them to continually shift between assessing 
and building, between looking back and looking forward 

Looking back does not require the ability to shift gear*— the flexible perspec- 
tive—which a child needs in order to reconsider' and alter what" he has done. 
In order to see other options for a piece, a child has to replay the process of 
writing it; he has to read what he has written as if. the choices were not rlready 
made, as if the ending was not already written. Alan seems unable to do this. 

When Alan was told, m the simulated rewriting exercise, to add specific 
krformetion into his piece, ha rewriting preens srill did not involve considering 
options at makug sobsnmthre attention* in the fi rst drcft Akn teemed unebk 
to view his original paragraph m a flexible entky. 

Refiners, for the meet pert, do not use arrows to move paragraphs, or codes 
(/•x) to insert lines. They rarely cross out sections of their papers. Each draft 
is written as if it were final For there children, print is not a revisabk medium. 

Do Refiners view print as unrevisable because they do not have the abstract 
dunking skills necessary to see ways to alter That original draft' Do they view 
print as final because they cannot picture that an arrow or a code symbolizes a 
different sequence or design for their piece? 

On the other hand, the inflexible nature of the Refiners* uedk may m part 
be the emut as well as the resafc of their inability to consider other options for 
a piece. When print is seen as unrevisaWfr-as being Uke magic marker instead 
of like clay— then children do not have the opportunity to physically ky out 
their options. If they can't cut up their page and lay it out in a different order, 
then they need abstract thinking skills in order to consider other ways to sequence 
what they have written. If written words are final, then revision must be abstract. 

Kaget points out ihat physical activity can become the grorrdwork for 
abstract mental concepts. If Alan built and rebuilt his writing witn his hands, 
would he develop the ability to visualize his piece in many forms? This requires 
more investigation. . 

Treason. Robie fit into the Refining Group until Omtmas. He fimshed a 
final copy of 66% of the drafts he began, and an average of. 79% of ha first 
drafts reappeared m his final draft. 

After Christmas, however, none of his writing seemed good to Robie. ITs 
all terrible,*' he said, as he began one piece after another. For three months Robie 
hasn't done a final piece of writing. He writes one draft after another and gets 
discouraged. This is his 1 last piece of writing, retrieved from the garbage. 

it's borbg tc write about nothing You dunk about everything. You say, 
"They're boring." I want to write but when I write something, I crumple 
it up and throw it away. Then the teacher comes over and rays, "Where 
are- your starts?** I say, "1*11 get them," because I know we're supposed to 
save even the awful stuff. I go to the garbage and get them out Then I 
start e new piece and tear it to pieces. 

Jwon, Diane and Kristin, like Robie, have moved between extremes of mak- 
ing no major chances after their first draft, and of continually drafting totally 
new pieces. This chart shows the way children in this category move between 
extremes. -J o2 
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Name/ Dire 


• 

3 

% Finished 


• 

-3 

% New Dfts 


6 

•; 1st Dft Kept 


7 

•/. Final = 1st 


Jason 

9-12/78 

1-3/7* 


87 
40 


100 
100 


86 

35 


86 

35 


Robie 

9/12/78 

l-J/79 


86 

0 


76 
100 


79 

*o 


79 
0 


Diane 

9-11/71 

11-12/79 


100 

. 20 


55 
89 


98 

25 


65 
17 


Kriadn 

9-12/71 
1-3/79 


80 

100 


76 
69 


35 
77 


69 



When these children were asked to add information to » P^P^"£ 
all reread the paragraph and struggled to fit the informanon in where it belonged. 
TwTof the traction children eventually rewrote Ae piece » ord« to fit 
dJ^rmatioo in, and Ae other two tried to «pih* mnaoacopK fetters be- 
cw^enT^sTa. ttfadd the intonation ^^^^^ITS^t to 

/£ aTraakion child, Robie has reached a stage where be s 
refi£ a^^e^drafta. Now he appears at ^ ■!«« 
r^ter. He^Saatlly abandons pieces, writing «t«ly ^new drafo. Adcaer 
Lk, however, shows that his rewriting proccs « rery d^t^m the 
dom Drafters. Rewriting, for Random Drrfterj ■ ^.^P^^^ 
tinuallv moring on. For Robie, writing involves the badcw^ mooon ot 
Sng what be has done. When Random Drafters were ^ * *^ U "? t 
Z^T- to add specific information into their pieces, they did not 

^ t^S^pCl Aey did not struggle « fit the inform^oo 
m^henTit bSogeTtnT Transition child** on the other hand, aU looked 
£ck5Sd foand?Vy to insert informanon mtoAe apppropmte pUcea. 

There s^T to be a variety of reasons why Refiners are no longer conttnt 
to .nerdy nX. a draft For Becky, the need to ^^J^L 
-w^ecl^ontcided with her parents' divorce. For other Transition children, 
S^iSE^ seem, to EST from having developed higher standards 

f ° r *!b7*^good example of Ae < usmtion which Rerisers can experience 
when Aey ie'able to look back and assess Acir work, but are no «fak» 
S Aei/self^riticisrn towards significantly improving Aejr work I suspect 
L Revisers will move into Ais transition group in time As children develop 
h^staSds for Aemselves and become more self-critical, they become more 

what they have done, and more 
to reread recopy and refine what they view as 'lousy to begin with. I My 
wal Iwtnt to Sow their writing away, and-tc begin again (and again, and again. ^ 

0t £%^rSo:°jt*lt^ York Times, Ma*h 23, 1979) write, 

f . . . ■ • vc tvrio*r during the year* 

Indeed, 1 suspect nut »nv.* 
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pnadisf adoleieance. The fatnt OT needt to acquire jtaTle at * "P** 
. mTwTS*. by tdoleerrnrr, he » already accomplished m to cnfc If he » 
then he cm withstand the me kt critical powers . . . end mV conclude, 
Tm oot due bed." 

Interacting. "I don't think about titles for my piece until I've written enough 
drafts to find out what I'm writing about," nine-year-old Andrea says. Utt 
professional writers, Andrea discovers what she has to say by steu^ what she 
has said. She puts print onto the page in order ta get her hands on it I done 
know if this part's good, but I'll put it down so I can. see," Andrea wdtt: say. 
She reads the section out loud, hearing and looking at her words as they fie # 
on the desk in front of htr. She may circle a line, saying, "Tins gives me an 
idea for something better." The line is rewritten several times. As Andrea 
toys with the words at hand, she experiments with the direction and voice of 

^A^aadOna, like Andrea, write drafts m order to mwact with diem. 
They do not only rewrite drafts-they revise them Rc ^_^~ t£ 
iai hands-on rethinking process. Choices emerge from te^on— brtwwn irnMg 
for information ^ind writing for grace, between inclusion and focus, between 
intended meaning and discovered meaning. . . 

^e^SSta are taken from collections of all the Interacts' wnong 
from the whole year, including the first months when they did little content 
revision. 

° 4 5 6 1 
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When these children were asked to read the paragraph in the «niu|»rtd 
rewriting exercise, they immediately asked if they could change pam of* 
One change led to another. Arrows, lines, stars and carets were used. Here 
is part of the transcript from Andrea's revision of die piece. 

Andm: The beginning is,, hard to und enra n d. 

(She draws an arrow and rewrites k ac 

the bottom of thtf page.) 
Andm:' rd explain this pan, tell vby a was fan. 

(At the bottom of the page she draws a line 

underneath die first rewritten section and 

now rewrites this pare) 
Andm: Fd explain what we did in groups. 

(She does this at bottom of page, and uses a 

sumbol to show where it fits into draft.) 
Andm: Wait let me see how k is. 

(She ter-ads k with the changes she s made.) 
Although Andrea, Tina and Amy are only nine-year-olds, the* revision 
process is much like tne" process professional writers experience. Donald M. 
Murray, .a Pulitzer Prize winning journalist, describes this process: 

While the piece of writing is being drafted, that wtrang physically removes 
SSfffom, mewrker, and the writer interacts with it first to find out what 

' IS! 
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tfat writing has to aay, tod then to hcfe the writing asy it dearly and grace- 
fully. 

Like Professional writers, when Andrea rereads, she cycles between assessing 
and discovering. Sondra Perl (New York University, Education Quarterly, 1979) 
describes the back and forth' motion of the composing process. 

It can be thought of ft a land of "retrospective stmcturiog; 9 * m ovemen t for* 
ward occun only after one has reached back, which in turn occurs only after 
cot has a ansa of where one wanes to go. Both aspects, the reaching back 
and the ftntiof forward, bm a clarifying effect. * . But constructing suml- 
taneoosly involves discovery* , • • 

\ This shifting of perspective and intent requires a controlled time and space 
framework which neither Refiners nor Random Drafters exhibit in their re- 
writing. Interacters, however, can sense shod to see <srh$re their line or para- 
graph may lead diem, and they can sense backwards to re con sider chokes 
they have made. Intencten are able to control their pers pec tiv e and direct their 
fh Biking. 

The Interacters in this dassroom did not always sense like p r of es si o na l 
writers. Early m third grade, Andrea wrote twenty-six nages in a story with', 
oat making any contest revisions. Her revision process Resembled the Refiners, 
until her teacher gave her permission to marr her page, and showed her how 
to use arrows t? insert information. This was not a private lessottrAlah, too, 
and all their classmates, were encouraged to* use drafts as working manuscripts. 
But Andrea, unlike Alan, was ready to hear the lesson. She was' ready to move 
beyond refining. 

Soon Andrea was using arrows, carets, and scratching out to reshape and 
refocus her writing. A first, every option she considered was pat onto the page. 
It was as if she needed the physical act of laying oat her choices. Later, I 
watched Andrea's revision move from overt to .covert. 

Teachers and researchers need to look closely at Andrea and other Inter- 
acters in order to develop a map of how children change as writers. Have 
other Interacters, like Andrea, first been Refiners? What sequences did they 
go through in learning to interact with their drafts? 

, Summary All tte third graders in this classroom draft and redraft 
their writing. But they do not all share the same rewriting 
process. Some children are Random Drafters; others only Refine what they 
write; others Interact witfr' their drafts in order to discover and to clarify 
what they mean to say. Each kind of revision seems to involve a different level 
of time and spice flexibility, with Random Drafters as the least flexible because 
they do not look back at what they have done as they redraft Refiners are 
a level above this because although they do look back, mty cannot shift back 
and forth between looking back and pushing forward. /Transition children may 
be a level higher, for they seem to be straining to substantially improve their 
drafts. / 

These tentative groups offer an invitation to further research. We need 
to watch more children as they rewrite, and see if the t^oupings apply to 
them. We need to observe children over a span of/several years, and see whether 
they move from one. kind o£ rewriting to another. Above all, we need to con- 
tinue to pull our chairs in, and let childrej fyw us the story of their composing. 

— ; ! L 




1. Patterns of Child Control of the 
Writing Process* 

Donald H. Graves 

CHILDREN WANT TO WRITE. For years we have underestimated their 
urge to make marks on paper. We have underestimated that urge 
because of a lack of understanding of the writing process, snd what 
children do in order to control it. Without realising it we wrest control 
away from the children and place road blocks^that thwart their 
intentions. Then we say, They don't want to write. What is a good' 
• ' way to motivate them?' 

Children show us how they seek to control writing when theygo 
about composing. They show us their stumbling blocks and the orders 
in which they grow in the writing process. They don't show with any 

one behaviour, nor in an antiseptic laboratory setting. Rather, they 
show us the 1 ' «?—wth patterns over a long period of time and in the 
setting whore they normally function, the classroom. If we are going 
to help children, and not stand in the way of their gaining control of 
their own writing, we need to become familiar with what they do 
whentbev write. This evening I will report orrtwo areas of data from 
our two vear studv of how children gain control of the writing process. 
•Children's Transitions from Oral to Written Discourse and (. hildren s 
Development in Revision . 

•"xi'l.lr.-.* (.. th,. rhinl lntrMMti.in.il C.nl.-r.-n.tj .«n ih,« Whin* «>f Knxlish SvHn.-v 
\ustrali.i I" \»iti»~t J'Mi ' 
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Three researchers, Susan Sowers, Lucy Calkins and I. have just 
completed two years observing sixteen chUdren in a small rural school 
in new Hampshire, U.S.A. The sixteen children were chosen because of 
- their difference* in ability. Some hardly knew how to hold a penal in 
first grade whereas some third graders were capable of writing eight 
to ten pages of a story. The children were followed in two dusters: (1) 
grades one through two and (2) grades three through four. In this way. 
we were able to map how children grew in control of the writing 
process over the first four years of school. 

The sixteen children were observed directly in tha daaaroom That 
is, we did not gather toforn*tk»imh** the tamdiaraakad^chiMren 
to write or the child choae to write. Information wa* tethered byhand 
* recording or video taping child behaviours during the writing process. 
We also used interviews, structured interventions,, and the analysis of 
children's writings. Everything that the children wrote in any subject 
area was xeroxed during the two years. In the main, the researchers 
attempted to gain information with, the least interference to the 
.children. 

Still, we bear no illusions. The presence of the researchers had 
great .mfroenc*. It is imi.-*aiWe to have three gueeta in a home for two * 
" • years every day, and not have an effect on the owners or rendemU 

We had a specific policy of not conducting workshops with staff, or 
consciously seeking to change teacher direction: We had this policy 
' ' because we wanted to be good gueat*. If- teachers, administrators, or 
parents wanted to ask about what we we were doing, we would be 
happy to answer, or share our data on request My suspicion is, that 
because we took this stance, we had many more professionsHype 
questions than might ordinarily be expected. In a way, we ended up 
having more influence on environment than might be expected. 

In spite of this influence we did not feel, our objectives would be 
' lost - that is, cletermining how children would grow in their contro 

- of the writing process. Our theory (and I believe the data holds us up) 
was that if teacher* were comfortable with the teaching of writing, 
knew more about it, and responded effectively to the children, a wider 
range of development would" ensue.' In turn, we. would gather more 
? information. Furthermore, the order of development would not be 

changed, the order pf problems solved would be basically unchanged, 
even though the rate of solution might be accelerated. * 

•» Since our research was designed to find out 'what' was involved in 
y the growth of children's control of the writing process, more than 

' ' -why we felt secure with this arrangement. One other very helpful 

. outcome of this approach to research was that teachers themselves . 
.. ' became collaborators in the research, project. Since they maintained 

control of their teaching they became quiu ..ggressive in stating their 
• ^ * f ' opinions about writing and the research data. Major contributions 
X were made by the teachers. On countless occasions they had 

indispenssble observations, and records on the children. 
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PMtenu of Child Control of Procem 

Making the Transition from Speech to Print 

There is much for children to learn to control in writing that is very 
different than speech. They muat supply the context .write in a certain 
direction, learn to control the apace-time dimensions of writing oh a 
flat surface, understand what the medium of writing can do, know the 
relation between sound and symbols, kn^y how to make the symbols, 
learn to put symbols in a particular order, and while composing one 
operation understand its relation to the entire ord^of what has been 
v and will be in the message and compote in a medium where the 
audience is not usually present 

When children first write they are fearless. Egocentric ty has its 
- own protective cloak. Children are merely concerned with setting the 
marks on the paper and usually getting it down for themselves. 
Children are quite pleased with their own* competence and they 
experiment fearlessly with the new medium given a small amount of 
encouragement Although children share work jrith others, this work 
is -usually done 'for themselves.. The behaviours displayed during 
writing are very similar to other play behaviours. Fortunately children 
are notkware of all the transition steps they are making from speech to 
• print The child is a delightful pragmatist and seems to fafe saying, 1 
want to get this writing down. Ftt doing it because I want to and what I 
am putting down is not only interesting to me but to others as well'. 

Children's jttemjita to control the conventions of writing an. 
marked by many holdovers from speech. Fc? example, in speaking, the 
context is usually supplied by the parties to .the communication. 
Charles and Edward are working in the block area and Charles wants 
Edward's curved block. Charles merely points to the curved block and 
says, 'Give me that one*. But when Charles writes he must provide the 
setting through the words he supplies, Charles doesn't know how to 
provide the setting, the. context for his writing. Instinctively he does 
much of this through drawing before h* writes. The drawing provides 
double duty. On the one hand it provides the setting for the text, on the . 
other it serves as a rehearsal for what he will write. 

Although speech is directional, '^mpared to the specific* of letter / 
following letter op the printed page, it is non-directional. When 
children first write, their messages go in many directions. They may 
start in the middle, lower right or upper left of the page and proceed in t 
column form or diagonally, depending on the whim of the writer. If the 
child is aware of word separation, words may follow in column form, 
looping diagonals, even in a circle. In either case the child is aware that 
letters follow letters. Breaks for words are done by more advanced 
writers, again reflecting a written feature, since most words are run 
together in conversation — as do most words first written by th<» 
children. * 

Teachers permit most of the first grade- children in our study to 
learn Spelling via spelling inventions. That is. the child spells the word 
the way it Hounds. Thus, from the first dav children are able to use ' 
whatever sound-symbol relationships they know to produce messages. 
At this point it appears that a child who knows six sound-symbol 
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reUtioiismpsiusually consonants) can begin to write. Aritheyd? . This 
^rSir«td.y of school Mrs Giacobbe, one of the tot grade 
S„p«ed out bound, bard«overed book, with .the chdd> "™ 
kemSJedktter. on the out.de. She merely «id,/Wnte'. Even 
though thirty percent of the children had had no preachoolexpenence 
they all wrote in their fashion.' Some drew, others wrote then; names, 
some put down numbers and letters, and about five wrote in "atejces. 
The important thing is that none of the children believed they couldn t 

Spelling invention, make it possible, for • children, to ^trol toeir 
msssmnsfrok the first day o£ school In addition, our data show that 
the devolve from crude V^*^*"to^JS£ 
rMMich- associate -on the project, ha. taken all words used by 
St^^ed^data?^ 

first year in the study. .The following is an example of a word tracing. 
T/Mi'« Pattern Sarah's Pattern 

11/10 - LC - Like U/20 - FLLAOWZ - flowers 

LAT — liked - FLLAWRZ 
12/8 -LOCT- Uked FLLAWR - flower 

lSl9 — L - like 1/11 - FLAWRS 
4/10 - UCT - liked 6/1 - FLOWERS 

KLIC - like 
5714 - LIKE ^ * - 

5/21 - LIKE , . 

At first the children feel little control since they know too few sound- 
svmbol relationships to provide enough cues to recognise it again. 
To^VLC" or 1? above (oilike may be difficult to read at a later tune 
On the other hand 'UCT gives 

when the chUd is able to compose, and read back his "formation from 
taVpaae Sseveral instances we were able to be present withour video 
cam^^to. child first realised he h«i the powerto read hi. own 
message. 'I don't know how I do-ed that, one child said. 

Putting symbol, in order is a difficult task for many chU<lren. The 
ordering^ symbols is quite dependent on the speed with which a 
c^d^pS^i^M relationdiip. from his own speech and 

, ^roeklwUh^ which the letter is written. Sometimes the process is so 
rio^own by difficulty the child lias in retrieving the letter unit 
from his own speech that the full context of the message* lost to 
figure I. notice how Jamie makes sounds to produce the correct .sound- 
symbol relstionship. yet must continually reorient himself to where I he 
STn the message. Jamie produces the messsge so «kmly that the tex 
is obliterated by the next sound-symbol he encounters. Heathen must 
reread from the beginning esch time in order to add the new letter in a 

* word. The first line in figure I indicates the po.nt at which the letter 
was written in relation to the second line, the sounds produced bv the 
child. . 

Fiwre I shows just how much language and sound Jamie must 
produce to sequence the letters for his message. A tornado went by 
here noW It took him fifteen minutes to write his' unaligned 
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x Figure 1: Jainies Composing 

WRITING UNE^ ^ 

SOUND LINE T T T N -Aetonaido D D' D 

erases 

COMMENT LINE . M Htornado) 

makes an % %' 

N 

WRITING LOre ^ • > 1 *A> 

SOUND LIKE D D Ate tonudo' Ae oo/mx Ae To n* do 

COMMENT LINE Stops to , . 

check letter 
* . . ^chart 

message.. How saiy it is to assume that Jamie struggles because he 
must produce a product Jamfe doesn't know he is supposed to be 
having difficulty. Jamie had just seen an account of a tornados 
destruction on television and wanted to write about it Jamie wrote 
this message in December at the bottom of a drawing he had already 
composed on tornados. Note how few cues are in this message for 
Jamie to read. In fact he could not read the sentence, only 'tornado*. 

Most young writers who make the transition from oral to written 
discourse must produce language and sound when they write. The 
following are some of the different types ^recorded thus far from our 
video transcripts: Ns i*^w^sjf 

1. SoUnding to probe for sound-symbol relation. 

2. Sounding to "break off 'a phonemic unit from the word under 
attack. / 

3. Rereading language for reorientation in the composing unit The 
child must hear where he is in the text. The difficulty or length of 
time spent on the composing operation determines how much the 
writer must reread. . 

4. Conversation* with friends: This monster is going to est up all the 
good guys'. 

5. Procedural language: 'Now what am I going to do? No, this isn't 
right. I need to change it* Procedural language is a more advanced 
form of transition from speech to print. 

6. Advanced statement of the text: The child says the text in order to 
seW the appropriateness Of the current word. 'He cast the line into 
the stream/ The child is now writing 'cast' but wants to make sure 
it fits correctly into the rest of sentence. This is very different from 
Jamie who has to say everything b*fcne the current operation. *A 
tornado come by/ 'By' is the word under draft but is determined 
syntactically by all that has preceded it, not by what may lie ahead. 
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7. Conversations before and after the compoeing: Not foly is the child 
speaking during the composing, hot language surround* the entire 
written event Before: Tm going to write about monsters today. 
And you know what, the good guys are going to lose/ After: Tm 
finished, Mrs Giacobbe, and everybody's kill** T *ok at 'em here, 
. all burned up. See, this ray gun (pointiite to the picture, not the 
text) cooked every one of 9 em.' v 
In summary, the amount of language a chitd must produce before, 
during and after the written event is paramount Beginning writers 
show through voice alone that writing is much tnore of a speech event 
than a writing event A careful assessment of the nature 'of language 
the child supplies also gives us a picture of where the duld is in his 
control of the writing process. Thorn are data that make it possible for 
the teacher to help the child gain, and msintain control of his own 



As children gain mpre distance on the writing process they deal 
with new issues in making the transition from speech to print. 
Children speak less, make fewer vocalisations, and show more 
prosodtes in their writing. That is, more speech forms appear in the 
writing. Ask the child to read while you observe his paper. The child 
will show with his voice how he uses prosodies. Examples of some of 
the prosodies are the following: 

• . capitalisation of important words — Mumptd' t 
capitaliaation of the entire word — The fish BETT 
blackening in important words, capitalisations 
underlining important words. 

Children also place more sound in their text through, the use of 
interjections, dialogue, and exclamation marks, 

These features enter texts toward the end of the first grade. They 
come at a point when children grow in audience sense, gain skill in 
reading, and become interested in conventions. All three of these 
factors seem to occur simultaneously. They are accompanied by child 
statements that show distance, yet show a disturbance about their 
new lack of control in composing: This is stupid. This isn't what I 
want. I used to be able to write good, but I can't anymore. I don't like 
the sound of this.' 

Later as children gain more control of their information, realise 
that the data are strong enough to support themselves without 
prosodic markers, the ^markers fade. At this point children have 
usually moved into mugh more advanced uses of revision, sustaining a 
single selection over #Veral weeks. New levels of control hive been 
reached. The child writes to find out more what he means. Tne 
writing, as we shall see in Lucky Calkins data on revision, becomes 
flay, is malleable, and doesn't need .such explicit speech markers. 

Summary of Principle*. A number of principles emerge in reviewing 
how children gain control of making the transition from speaking to 



writing. 



writing: 
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• At Tint children Med to hear and see what they mean. They control 
their writing through drawing and speaking aa they write, and in 
discussing the writing with friends and the teacher. Writing is more 
speech than writing, 

• At children gain distance on tk. process of relating sounds to 
symbols, and handwriting issues are put behind them, they become 
more dissatisfied. with their test and look for new ways to insert 
speech feature* 

• At fust writing is a highly egocentric exercise. Later, aa the child 
gains more distance on the test and other children provide different 
responses, be realises the manage needs to be changed. 

Children t Development in lUvimon 

When children revise they demonstrate their changing visions of 
information, levels of thinking, what problems they are wiving, and 
their level of control over the writing process. Revision is uot only an 
important tool in a writer's repertoire, but is one of the best indices of 
how children change aa writers* For this reason, the data on revision 
has been one of the most important aspects of our study of children's 
writing. 

( insistent with transitions from speech to print, children first 
revii their drawings because the drawings are more important If 
child xx UA their drawing is accurate, the text is seldom changed. 
Simp <t changes in syntactical accuracy, changing words because of the 
way they are formed on the page* or the addition of words for the sake 
of feeling are typical of first revisions. 

At first children write for the sake of writing. They enjoy putting 
marks on paper Their \ composing behaviours are play-like. The 
decision to write, the composing and completion of a selection may all 
occur in the space of ten in fifteen minutes. The child dew not look 
back. Attempte to tovisf ^th* completed work with the child are 
sometimes met with diffidence ojr polite participation. The concept of - 
the work as a message, lusaole at another place and time, is not 
necessarily understood by the^hild. 

For this, reason it is all the more important for the teacher to 
'revisit' the writing through the give and take of an oral -onferenc*. 
The conference becomes the bridge between past and present in which 
the child gains distance on the content and the concept of what 
writing can do. Furthermore, the conference is an invaluable source of 
information for both ttip teacher and child. Conferences run from 
three to twenty minutes. Transcripts of hundreds of teacher-child 
conferences over the two year period hive given us a valuable profile 
of o the child's dontrol of the writing process. Barbara. Kamler of 
Riverjna College at Wagga Wagga. who just spent six months with us 
at the research site, has written a very important article* for the 
September issue of Language Arts (NCTE). in'which she d«x"Jment.< 
myriads of influences on one child's written flection as it developed 

"TVarturle is irproft. Adoop TAot U*pr*tfnt book -Ed 
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over a two to three week period. Her work cloeely documents the many 
function* of the language conference through actual, transcripts 
between teacher and child and the child with other children. 

The language conference that focuses on the child's paper is the 
cornerstone of children's revision. As the teacher revisits the child's 
paper, listens to the voice of the child as the paper is read, or notices 
the child's uneasiness about some information, the seeds of the child's 
desire to revise are observed. 

Children wish the new information werenn the text when they 
have chosen a topic that they feel is an important one in their own 
lives, one worth publishing, one containing information of interest to 
other children, or one that is of great length. When these first grade 
children 'revise', the revision is usually in the form of adding 
information at the beginning or end of the selection. Seldom does it 
occur in the interior of the text Disturbing the interior of the text is 
much more sophisticated than dealing with initial and final states. 

Even though the strength of the topic is a strong determinant in 
the child's interest in revision, several other factors axe involved. 
First, the child needs to spell and write comfortably, having enough 
speed oo that extra writing does not become a penalty. Second, the 
* child must have help in dealing with some of the effects of his first 
\ experience with audience. Third, the child gets help in dealing with 
spatial*aestLetic issues of ^•«gjfig the text 
\ When children have sufficient speed in the motor, sound-symbol 
components, and the general ordering of these on the page, the child 
cap attend more to the text No longer is the child losing sense of 
syntax bemuse of the demands of spelling and letter formation. Now 
when the child is asked, 'And then what will happen? 9 , the child is able 
to answer several sentences ahead, whereas before, the child was 
unable to think beyond the next word In short, the child is now 
operating in a much broader space-time frame on the text and can 
have greater distance on the information. 

With distance the child does not find freedom. New problems of 
control arise. The child can usually read well enough now to recognise 
the diacrepan<yJ)etweeiuntentioM 

the text The child does not necessarily like what he sees. Up to this 
time egocentricity has provided a protective mask, pushing the child 
into playful activity when writing. Audiences may have responded 
negatively to what he has done, but the child does not hear. He 
believes the audience has major problems. He does not. 

At the end of their first formal year of schooling, many children 
shed their egocentric masks. When they do. they are not unlike the 
butterfly emerging from the chrysalis: weak, floppy, grotesque in 
movement, yet full of promise. They begin to hear the comments of 
classmates and teachers. They are aware of a discrepancy between 
their intentions and what is on the paper. It doesn't sound good/ says 
the child. The child wants to change the selection but often doesn't 
know how. Children may cease to write, avoid writing, or turn to the 
stronger suit of reading. For many young writers this is a highly 
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vulnerable time, one that calls for an understanding teacher in 
conferences, a teacher who has helped the class to become a good 
audience. More than ever, a teacher's comments need to be specific, 
carefully listening to the child's voice as the paper is discussed. 

A third element that stands in the way of children's control of 
revision at this time is the spatial-aesthetic issue. Children simply 
don't know how to fit in the new information. The teacher may say, 
'Show me where you want to put what you have just said. The child 
may not be able to locate where the information should go. If the child 
can locate it, be may still not know the mechanics of inserting 
information* Writing up margins, drawing arrows, putting in a caret 
are not tools that are part of the child's repertoire. Up to this point 
most of the children have erased words or* several s en tences when 
changes were made. Bat looking through the child's eyes, this question 
arises, 'How do you put something in when you don't want to change 
what's already there? Splicing is new territory. The child needs help. 

Revision presents an aesthetic barrier The reason most children 
erase is to preserve the appearance of the paper. This occurs even in 
rooms where teachers stress lining out, or drawing arrows as a 
— revising procedure. Children -erase b^use-they-want_thejiextioJ)e 
right the first time. 

Have you ever observed children during the moment of their first 
encounter with a new piece of blank paper? Note how many times they 
'clean* it before writing on it They stroke, brush, even blow away 
imagin ary dust. The cleaning c o ntinues during and aft e r writing as— 
weU. 

The following wilting conference ^demonstrates a child in 
transition and how the teacher helped him deal with the spatial* 
aesthetic issues: 

Teacher I see that you were able to put in the word 'may' to show 
that 'Brontosauras may travel in families'. (Chris had been 
able to sandwich in the small word without erasing.) But you 
didn't say why they travel in families. 

Chris: They travel in families to protect the young. 

Teacher: Do you think that is important information? 

Chris: Yes, but there isn't any place to put it 'Chris's writing goes 
from left to right over to the r^iu marein at the 
bottom of the paper. Above this writing is a picture of a e 
brontosauras.) 

Teacher: Look the paper over and show me where you could write it 
in. 

Chris: There isn't any . . . (voice rising) 

Teacher: Look the entire paper over and put your hand on any space 
where there isn't writing or drawing. (There is a space above 
the drawing.) 

Chris: Well. I could put it up here (motions to the top of the paper) 

but it would look stupid. The other part is down here. 
Teacher: How could you show they were connected? 
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Chris: I could put an arrow down here pointing to the part that'* at 
the top. ^ 

Teacher. Good, but youll need to connect the arrow with the top. This 
is what writers do when they are getting their books ready 
for the publisher. 
What doesn't show in the dialogue is Chris's concern about drawing 
>the line connecting the information from the bottom to the top. 
Although he came up with the solution- for the placement of 
information, he was not satisfied with the appearance of the product 
He was pleased to know what professional writers would do Wa9TthBjK^ 
wrote, but still may wish to recopy the tact* 

Revision in the Upper Primary Grades. Lucy McCormick Calkins, 
research associate on this study, has completed a major work on 
revision pr actices of third grade childr en. She hasjdentified four 
kinds of revisers from observation ofcHUd behaviours during writing, 
the analysis of their drafts, and data gathered from their attempts to 
revise a text written by Calkins about a common classroom experience. 
In the last of thaw, the children were directed to revise a text filled 
with informational inaccuracies. They first told the researcher what 
they felt should be changed. Then they changed the text on the page 
they had just critiqued. 

Calkins has particularly attended to how children change their use 
of information when revising. She asks such questionsas^How does 
the information change between fust and last drafts? "WW children 
move from one draft to another, how do they use the last draft when 
they compose the new one?, What are the changing strategies that 
children use as they advance in the writing process? Her report of this 
phase of our study wil l ap pear in the fall issue of Research in the 
Teaching of English (NCTE). . 

C alkins found that children's strategies followed {ime-space 
development in a very consistent way. The degree to which they were 
able to control revision was dependent on their ability to use the draft 
from one page to the next, their ability to infuse information into the 
text, then to manipulate information from one page to another. These 
abilities show in the practices of the four types of revisers: 
TYPE I These children write successive drafts without looking back 
to earlier drafts. Because they do not reread and reconsider what they 
have written, there is no comparison or weighing of options. Changes 
between drafts seem arbitrary. Rewriting appears to be a random, 
undirected process of continually moving on. In their own writing 
they have many unfinished writing' selections. They Uarn little from 
draft to draft. On the common classroom exercise, they might come up 
with new information but could only add it on to the end of selections. 
TYPE 11 These children keep refining earlier work but the 
refinement is of minor consequence. The content and structure of 
their writing does not change. Some spelling, punctuation, or a word 
or two might be changed, but that is all. On the common classroom 
exercise, these children, unlike Type I children, would look back at the 
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text and come up with new information, but could not insert the data 
in the text. 

TYPE HI These children move between periods when they refine 
drafts and periods when they are continually abandoning them and 
beginning new ones. At times they appear to be like Type I children, 
but they are closer to being Type U children. Moreover, their periods 
of restless discontent with their drafts indicate that they are in 
transition to the next level, Type IV. On the common classroom 
exercise, they are able to insert the informatics convincingly into the 
.text. Their restlessness seems to come fro*r the higher standards they 
have set themselves. 

TYPE IV For these children, revision results from interaction 
between writer and draft, between writer and internalised audience, 
between writer and evolving subject They reread to see what they 
have said and to discover what they want to say. There is a constant 
vying between intended meaning and discovered meaning, between 
the forward motion of making and the backward motion of assessing. 
On the common classroom exercise, these children immediately asked 
if they could change parts of it One change led to another. Arrows, 
lines, stars and carets were used to change and insert the information. 

Most writers seem to go through these four stages of development 
in revision. More data will be added, findings of the first year checked 
from another entire year of information on revision. Without 
extensive review of the data, many children have advanced in stages 
of revision. Many of the type IV children from the third grade have 
changed drafting habits— that is, they no longer do as many drafts, 
and more information appears in final draft form from the first draft. 
They also do more rehearsing of writing wEen they are not in class. 
They think about revision strategies when they are with friends or 
reading or watching television. 

Lest^all of these revision data sound too cut and dried, it is 
important to mention one child, Amy, who does not fit this pattern of 
development: Amy #as a good writer from the start of the study but 
did not revise. She was the kind of child who would sit down to write 
and produce the following lead about cheetahs: 'A cheetah would make 
a sports car look like a turtle'. Her first drafts were better than most 
of the Type IV children who did extensive, revisions. For a year and a 
half Amy baffled us both with the quality of her writing and her lack 
of revisions. Amy could tell by our questions that we didn't 
understand how she went about composing. I think she enjoyed our 
perplexity. 

In April of this year she informed Lucy Calkins: 
I think I know how f write. The other night I was !ving in bed and I 
couldn't -.M t<> <leep I w:\< thinkinu "I wonder how I will start my fox 
piece in the morning It was hh'M) at night ami Sidney my rat was n?xt 
to me on the bed. 1 thoughf and thought and couldn't fig ire how to start 
it r mally. about \0:'M). mv Mster came iu»me and she u "lied on the hall 
light Now my door has a round hole where there ought to be a lock A 
beam of light came through the hole and struck Sidney in the face 
Sidney went' 'squint' Then I knew how I would start my fox piece. 
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There was,a fox whojlived in a den and over the den wo a stump and in 
the itump was a crack and a beam of light came through the crack and 
struck the fox full in the face.' 
Amy is an excellent artist with an eye for detail and the language to go 
with what she sees. She does many off-stage rehearsals of what she 
will write. From this incident we merely get a glimpse of what she 
must do cff she goes her own way in composing. Fortunately she has a 
teacher who does not assign revisions just for the sake of revision. 

Final Reflection 

These data on children's transition from speech to print and on the * 
process of revision provide a base for observing children as they 
v change in the writing process. These data are not cast in concrete. 
^They must be viewed within the limitation of the setting in which 
they were gathered. I think the data show us what ingredients are 
significant in observing children's growth as writers. 

I am frequently asked, What can I do to speed up children's 
growth as writers? What can I do as a teacher to move the child from a 
Type I to a Type IV writer? It is natural to want children to progress. 
But our anxieties about child growth lead us to take control of the 
writing away from the children. We want to produce materials or 
come up with methods that unfortunately convince children that the 
source of control of their writing lies outside of themselves. When 
children feel in control of their writing their dedication is such that 
they violate the child labour laws. We could never assign what they 
choose to do. 

The teachers at our site have taught me a great deal in these two 
years of inservice training for researchers. They have slowed the 
process of teaching down in such a way that children have begun to 
catch up to what they already know. They listen for children** 
intentions to emerge, observe where they are in their, development, 
and then find ways to provide the appointment f6r the child to control 
what he is doing. 4 

Children will continually surprise us if we let them. As in Amy's 
case, when everyone seems to fit a pattern, if we look carefully, many 
do not. This may seem to lessen die importance of growth patterns 
across children. I think it heightens their importance. They are a solid 
base from which we can see the important differences in each child. 
And every child has them. As the study has gone on, we have become 
more fascinated with the differences in children than in their 
similarities. This is what happtfis when we slow down, listen, and let 
the children lead. That is the joy of both research and teaching. 
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Young Writers' Preference for Non-narrative Nodes of Writing 

• » 

\ 

Teachers and textbook publishers often expect a first grade child's 
early writing will take the form of a story or narrative. They offer 
blanks to fill, story starters, and liats of correctly spelled words. 
Moffett and Britton, whose rhetorical systems* have developmental compon- 
enta, support the consensus that narrative precedes other modes of writing. 
In classrooms where adults exercise a benevolent control over what child- 
ren write, these expectations may be justified. In a classroom where 
first grade .children were given control over their writing, they did not 
write narratives at first. \ 

The data came from a two-year case study of sixteen children in grados 
one through four. The study, designed by Professor Donald H. Graves of 
the University of New Hampshire and funded by the National Institute, of 
Education, is now in its second year. Donald Graves, Lucy Calkins, and 
" ^--rve the children as they write in their classrooms at Atkinson 

4 

Academy, the public school for Atkinson, New Hampshire. We collect child- 
ren's writing products, interview them about their, work, and record th... 
vriting behaviors and conferences on videotape and by hand. I gathered 
the data reported here in Mary Ellen Giacobbe's first grade class. 

Procedure 

Mrs. Giacobbe returned control of their writing to the children when 
she removed her liats of correctly spelled words, which determined the 
topic and content of the writing, and allowed the children to use invented 
spelling. Like mature, writers, they no longer worried about correct spelling 
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on the first draft. She showed her class the books another first grade' 
class had written, and she stocked the writing table with different kinds 
of paper — large and small, lined and unlined, and empty books with con- 
struction paper covers. Every day a few more children experimented with 
unassigned writing. Soon she required the children to do some writing * 
every day, often at a time and with a group of their choice. 

Mrs. Giacobbe provided an audience through a sharing time for new 
books every day and publication. Each child chose one book in five for 
publication. She edite d the invented spell ing and typed the text in a 
hard cover book. The twenty-two students wrote over one thousand books 
and published two hundred seventeen books. In individual conferences, 
Mrs. Giacobbe responded toNthe content "of one book and instructed the 
child in a writing skill shfe selected, usuall^one skill at each confer- 
ence. In group conferences, children evaluated their own writing.- Mrs. 
Giacobbe guided them v/ith questions: "What is your book about?" "What 
did you think of your book?" "Why do you want to publish this book and 
not the others?" "What is the best part of your book?" "Why?" The 
children modeled the questions they asked their classmates ea her probes 
for information an egocentric author assumed the audience would know. 
"You said you played a game. Well, what game did- you play?" "The part 
about the fourteen knots on the rope should go xvhere you talk about 
climbing the rope, not at the end of the book." The authors usually 
acted on their classmates' suggestions for revision immediately. 

The data collection procedures repeat Graves' earlier (1975) pro- 
cedures. The twenty-two children were heterogeneous in terms of academic 
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ability. Of the four case study children, Chris and Sandy represent 
superior academic ability; Sarah, average; and Toni, below average. 'The 
two hundred seventeen published books for the whole class of twenty-two. 
children form a base of product data. The four case study children pro- 
vided data about the books each dne chose and rejected for publication. 
One case study child, Sarah, was the source of the writing process data. 

bindings 

The Whole Class 

Of the thirty-six books published in November, twenty-three were 
non-narratives and thirteen were narratives. The percentage of published" 
narratives increased over the months: November, 36%; December, 60#; 

-January, 50^;^bruary T - 6^;-March^^ ; -AprH^1Ge^ r May--(and a fevrin 

June), 78& 

I judged any piece of writing that was ordered chronologically to 
- narrative. If non-narrative elements were mixed in it, then the 
piece had to be half or more narrative to fall within that category. Non- 
narrative pieces, the favorites early in the year, were typically titled 
"All About..." and were a collection of attributes of t the topic. Steve* a 
book, ''Whales,'' published in November, is an example of an early non-narra- 
tive book: 

Whales are black and some are gray. 

Whales are big. They can eat you in one bite. 

There are brown whales and there are black whales too.. 

There are white whales. 

There are blue killer whales. 

"Whales," like many non-narratives, is an inventory of knowledge the 
author might like to be famous for among his or her classmates. Other 
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non-narratives are heavily-affective and clearly self-expressive in func- 

tion. "Like" and "love" are the favorite verbs in this type of book. In 

January Jenny wrote and published m Guj," an example of a girl's highly 

affective non-narrative: 

) 

Guz was' a little caterpillar. . 

I like Guz very much. 

Jessica likes Guz very, much, too. 

Audrey and I like to play with Guz. 

Sharon likes Guz very much. 

Boys wrote and published affective non-narrative- books/ too, but not 
as many as girls. Joshua's book, "My Father's Skimobile," published in 
-J?bxua&i_iB^an example: 

My dad's skimobile is fun' when it goes fast* 

Sometimes I get to ride my dad's skimobile* ' 

When I get to ride my father's skimobile, it is fun * 
when it goes f ast# 

It is fun v/hen I get tb' ride my dad's skimobile* 
Sometimes v/e go to our Nana's and Grampy's'to m 

skimobiling^ w 80 • 

It J.b fun jf?hen -we go skimobiling* 

Two of Anna^books, published in November, show how* a young writer 

-might treat^the same topic. The first was non-narrative : 

>s "My Dog" 

1 c a»'t Play with my dog until Christinas.- ■ - 

My dog jumped out of the tfuck and broke his leg. 

I love my dog so, so much. 

I do love my dog so, so, so, so much. 

I had a friend come over. V/e watched the dog. 

I do love my dog. I hugged the dog. 

Anna's second book, "My Bubble and My Dog," was a narrative: 

I was blowing a bUbble. 
My dog jumped. She bit the bubble. 
.» My dog hit the bubble. It got on her nose. 
It got all over the house. 
<• My mom was mad! 

/ • 

b 
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Both narrative and non-narrative writing developed, from the beginning , 
to the end of the year, and the first gradars integrated information about « 
events and their feelings later in the year, reducing the need for simple 
books of praise. . 

Katy's growth as a writer who can narrate events and express emotions 
is evident in the 1 difference between these two pieces, the first published 
in December and the second in March: 
."My Friend and I" 

My friend and I are playing. « 
My friend and I went sliding on my sled. 
I fell off the sled and got a bloody nose. 
My mom gave me a bsr. ' -id. 

"My Uncle's Sheep" 

Seven dogs attacked my uncled sheep. 
My Uncle Terry went out back. He saw the sheep. 
One of the sheep had no leg.* The dogs tore the leg off.- 
So my Uncle Terry called my Uncle Craig to tell him what 
happened. 

My uncle's mom called my mom. My mom said, "I'm going to 

come to your house." 
o when I got home from school I said, "I'm home now." Then 

my mom said, "I have something sad to tell you." 4 
She told us what happened. 'Vhen she 'told us we were crying. 
At supper we told my father what happened. 
We went to my uncle's house. We said, "Ue are so sorry> 
A couple days later my uncle's sheep had a baby lamb. My 

uncle was happy. 
My grandmother called my mom and she told my mom what happened. 
My mom told* us after she got off the phone. We were happy. 
The baby sheep died. I felt sad. • 

Gary's books prdvide an example of a young author's growth as a writer 
of non-narrative books. His first, published in November, is called "All 
About ^Alligators": * 
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Alligators eat people* 
Alligators live in the water and on land. 
Alligators sleep \dth their mouths open. 
Alligators can open their mouths wide. 
Alligators can swim. 

They run quite fast on short, souat legs. 

"All About Alligators" had thirty-seven words* - In May, Gary wrote 
non 

Sailboats, 11 a 339-*or4 / narrative book: 

< 

Sailboats don't go fast. But if the wind blows hard, they 

go faster. The more sails there are, the faster' it g?--, 
Some sailboats are small. And some are bigger tJian other 

ones. Some sailboats can hold a lot of people and 

some can*t. % ■ 

•Some sailboats tip over easily. If the wind hits the sail 

a different way. it might tip over. 
If a lot of people g«t on a small boat, it might tip over. 
Catamaran is a kind of a sailboat. It had four sajas. * 

- It can't hold too , many people. 
Catamarans can go fast because there are a lot of sails on 

them. It is a racing boat. -Some other sailboats can 

go fas1j too. \ 
Catamarans have .a lot ofv sails because they are made that - 

way. It is hard to make the sail go the way of the wind. 
The Constitution was>a fighting ship. ' It had a*lot of 

cannons. Ify father has a copy of the blueprints of 

the Constitution. . < i 

The Constitution can hold a lot of people. Sometimes, the 

Constitution was called Old Ironsides because tthen the 

cannon balls hit it, they bounced right off.* 
They bounced Sff because it was made out of wet wood. If 

it was made out of hard wood, it would blow up. Wet 

wood is hard to break; and hard wood is easy ' to break. 
One-of-a-Kind has a lot of sails. And it was the only kind 

that was made that way. > 
I went on the Mount Washington boat, I saw a model of the 

old Mount Washington boat. _ " * 

The Thermopylae was a racing ship. It raced the Flying 

Cloud a lot. - 

Christopher Columbus went out on the Santa Maria. He thought 
that the world was rounded some other people thought 
it was flat. v 

But he was right. It was round. The men on the Santa Maria 
andcthe men on the Nina and the Pinta were- afraid that 
the world was flat and that they would "fall right off , 
the side of the world. 



Boys and girls published about the same proportion "of narra- 
tive and non-narrative books: 61# of the boys 1 books and 65# of t% 
the girls 1 books were narratives. The girls vrote. more than the 
boys, averaging 1.65 books, published each month to the boys' 1.25. 
Table ~1 shows no major differences betweeri girls 1 and boys 1 propor 
tione of narratives and non-narratives except in February. 

TABLE 1 

KINDS OF BOOKS BOYS AND GIRLS PUBLISHED 



Boys 



non- 
narrative 


Nov. 

60# 

. 9 


Dec. 
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Jan, 
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25 
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29 
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25 
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Four Case Study Children 

The four case study children in Mrs. Giacobbe f s first grade 
class preferred to publish narratives. The graphs in Figure 1 show 
that in seven months of publication, the four children published a 
higher or equal percentage of narratives than they wrote. The three 
exceptions, Toni and Sarah in November and Chris in Februaiy, wrote 
a higher percentage of narratives than* they chose to .publish in only 
one conth. Sandy always selected a higher or equal percentage of 
narratives for publication. 
Sarah 

Sarah, like her classmates, made a switch in her mode of wrjLting > 

from a strong preference for non-narrative modes in October and'Novem- 

/ 

ber to an increasing interest in narrative in December and January. 

/ 

Figure 1 shows that in the second half of first grade, she still enjoyed 

writing in non-narrative modes, but she more often chose he? narratives 

to be published. In October and November, seven of her tWenty-nine 

pieces, or .2^, were narratives. In December and January/ half of 

first/ 

Sarah* twenty-eight pieces were narratives. December is /a pivotal date 

in Sarahs writing development because an important pari/ of her rehearsal, " 

/ . 

or prewriting behavior, changed. Sharah began to draw /figures in profile. 
People and owls could run, ride bikes, and chafee each other. Within 
books vritten after profiles appeared, figures in action and in profile 
often illustrated a narrative. Figures facing forward, static and motion- 
less, often illustrated a non-narrative* 
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Btrttntajc of NarmrViei W»iHen «rut FUl»4h*4 Amor^ Co* StuJp Children 



Sarah Toni 




i 

— — fttrctnt«jt of n«?r«4«v«3 written 

* ' Ho puWicatien ef be*** m«rrih O ,~. ^ 



On January 23, Sarah wrote "Me and Chipper, " a non -narrative, in 

twelve minutes--eight minutes to draw the pictures and four minutes 

to write the words. All fourteen figures in her drawings for "Me and 

Chipper" face forvard. Here is Sarah's book, "Me and Chipper;" 

Me and Chipper have lots of fun* 
V/e have fun. 

I love Chipper so much*, 
I won't stop loving Chipper. 
It's so much fun. 
It is fun. 

In "The Pretty little Girl," a narrative written on January 11, 
Sarah rehearsed by drawing eleven figures in profile. Only one faces 
forward. 

The pretty little girl. Her name is' Kristin. 
She loves flowers the best. She hates school the worst. 
She jumped up. She was scared. She saw the villain. 
She punched him. \ 
She's so glad. She's asleep. 
\ 

When narrative was' new to Sarah in the first half of first grade, 
her activity level was an index of the kind of book she^was writing. 
While she wrote "Me and Chipper," she sat. at the writing table talking" 
to her friends, drawing, and writing. When Sarah wrote a narrative 
with a seWence of events, she was in action. I observed Sarah writing 
five complete narratives in the. first half of first grade. In four, 
she interrupted' "her writing three or more times by getting up for un- 
necessary erirands— sharpening already sharp pencils, eating a snack, 
getting books to read, hunting for unnecessary scraps of paper. In. 
the seven complete non-narrative writing episodes I observed, Sarah 
sat still or got up once or twice. 
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Further evidence of Sarah's need for movement while she wrote 

narratives came in January when she wrote on videotape for' the second 
time; She planned an adventure story: they stopped' for gasoline, a 
kidnapper^uUed her brother out of the car, and Sarah rescued him from 
. the villain. Then Sarah wanted to get up. I began to'unclip the micro- 
phone and disentagle her from the vires, but she decided against getting 
up. After drawing her first picture, Sarah decided against writing an 
adventure. Instead, she t-ld who in her family liked' to go to the beach 
and who liked to sleep. 

When adults avoid writing by pacing, drinking coffee, and cleaning 
the typewriter, we say they are trying to achieve distance. In the face 
of difficulties composing r. narrative imposed, Sarah' needed to move about 
the room, m the second half of first grade, the responsibility of 
choosing a topic made Sarah as restless as writing a narrative did . 
the first* , 

Sarah's syntax suffered when she x<rote narratives in November and ' 
December. An early November narrative called forth mature writing be- 
havior-rehearsing aloud beforehand and composing aloud-but Sarah wrote 
her story in telegraphic form. 

"Woody Owl" 
V/oody is cute. 
He took a worm. 
Woody dead. 
V/oody- wake. 
V/oody good. 
Voody nice. 

Donald H. Graves (1979) has said, "When children try a new approach " 
to writing, other areas in, which they have been competent may suffer 
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temporarily." Sarah's syntax suffered «hen she attempted narratives 
in November and December, just as her spelling of easy, automatic words' 
suffered in March and April when she first revised drafts.* 

Discussion' 

When first grade writers experimented with the new medium of print, 
they repeated the early film makers' experiments with film. At first, 
they exploited the special qualities of the new medium. Shots of acro- 
bats, parades, and onrushing trains gave audiences the novelty of motion 
captured on film. For first grade children, print added a dimension of 
permanence to their representations that they had not found in block- 
building or dramatic play. By the end of the nineteenth century, audi- 
ences began to tire of the movies. "What finally saved the movies was ' 
the introduction of narrative, '•. said Knight about the innovations that 
began in- the first few years of the twentieth century. First grade 
writers paralleled the film makers when they turned to narrative and, 
with the" approval of their audiences, developed story-telling techniques 
equivalent to cutting, editing, and moving the camera in film making. - 

The source of the children's changing preferences for non-narrative 
and narrative writing was not their teacher.. Mr*. Giacobbe responded 
to the content of each piece, pointing out where more information was 
necessary for the reader to understand what the author meant. She had 
no bias in favor of either mode of writing. The children, from middle 



A more thorough discussion of Sarah can be found in Sowers' "A Six- 
Year-Old's Writing Process: The First Half of First Grade.'' 
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class homes, knew stories from books and television. Many were familiar 

with concept books as well. A concept book, in Huck's classification 

of children* s literature, is "one that describe.-; the various dimensions 

of an abstract idea through the use of comparisons.. .a young child's infor 

nation book." The children may have imitated concept books, in their early 

non-narratives, although they fell short of exploring the dimensions of 

^an abstract idea. Whatever the source of their form's, the first grade 

o p 
children grew increasingly aware of their peers' responses. They talked 

about each other's drafts in group conferences, in whole-class sharing of. 
books, and in informal discussions at the writing table and library. The 
children wrote to please themselves and their peers according to criteria 
• that probably remained unarticulated. 

Britton's rhetorical system, like Moffett's, has a developmental 
component. He predicts first grade children's writing more accurately in 
terms of function than in terms of form. In his classification of the 
functions of writing, Britton expects children's early writing will be 
expressive a t first and later become transactional or poetic. Highly 
affective non-narratives, such as Jenny's "Guz," Anna's "My Dog," and 
Joshua's "My Father's Skimobile," express the authors' feelings. Infor- 
mation books, such as Steve's and Gary's, are intended not so much to 
communicate information as to display it and canipulate it for the author's 
pleasure. Britton, Burgess, Martin, McLeod, and Rosen said, "Probably 
the first v/ritten forms internalized are those of narrative, since anec- 
dotes and stories, spoken or written, are part of a child's experience 
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from the very beginning." 3ut the first grade writers either imitated 
the form of a concept book or ignored form altogether and took inven- 
tory of their knowledge. 

Moffett's rhetorical system does not predict an early capacity 
for non-narrative writing. Moffett ranks three kinds of thinking and 
writin&.and he expects narrative to appear before other modes of writ- 
ing. Chronologic occupies the bottom rung on the ladder of abstraction, 
followed by analogic at the intermediate level. Chronologic demands 
the least abstraction from tho temporal and spatial order of events, 
and analogic demands more inclusion and exclurion for the writer to • 
assimilate narratives into generalizations. At the highest level, 
tautologic , the writer transforms, the general assertions of analogic 
thinking into other verbal forms. The transformation does not change 
the meaning, but the restatement yields richer implications. 

Non-narratives, such as Steve's "Whales" and Gary's "All About 
Alligators" and "Sailboats," resemble the analogic level in their sub- 
ject matter and expository treatment more closely than they resemble 
the chronologic. Analogic • thinking and writing may be rooted in elab- . 
orated lists instead of assimilated narratives. Clay observed five- 
year-olds writing and noticed, "...they took stock of their own learn- 
ing systematically. Their work sometimes shows how spontaneously they 
arrange or ordeij the things they have learned into inventories." Clay 

.is referring to jthe letters, numbers, and words the children listed, 

i 

but the inventory principle she observed in young writers extends to 
trorite subject children list. An inventory of facts 



facte about a fa 




-lo4 

may be the learner's starting point for controlin^ and exploring a body 
of information* FloWer found that adults^ early drafts take the form 
of narrative and unplanned juxtaposition, l/riter-based prose, her term 
* for the v/riter's failure to transform thought for the reader, is useful 
because it retrievgs-inf ormation in much tije same way as a list* 

* . Implications 

Rhetoric 

The failure of rbffett's rhetorical system to predict children^ 
, early writing preferences has three implications. First, chronologic 
might not precede analogic in a hierarchy of abstraction. Moffett may 
have underestimated the difficulty of writing narrative. Joan Didion, 
the novelist and essayist, has observed there is no narrative line to 
events.^ Chronologic may deserve a ladder of abstraction all its own. 
A second implication is that analogic thinking may be rooted in pre, 
narrative, elaborated lists. "Third, a mature writer may scale this mod- 
ified ladder of abstraction with each new piece of writing. The i/riting 
process may be reformulated .as listing, making inferences, and revising 
by means of tautologic thinking. 
Research 

Young writers' changing preferences in their mode of writing z^main 
to be confirmed in another first grade classroom with similar or dissim- 
ilar methods of writing instruction. Writing process research must take 
into account the effects of mode and changes in mode of writing on the 
writer's behavior during composing. The effects of rehearsal and revi- 
sion on flexibility or rigidity in the mode of writing are still unknown. 
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Instru ction 

1. First grade children are capable of writing early in the year 
without the assistance of topic assignments,, spelling lists, or exten- 
sive supervision. Children may devise- more suitable writing tasks for 
themselves than a teacher can assign. 

2. A teacher who assigns a "story 11 to a first grade writer may 
be assigning a more difficult form i3ian the child can write well. 

3» When a child creates a nev; vriting problem to solve by exper- 
imenting in a new mode, he or .she may temporarily become restless, avoid 
writing, and make unexpected errors before the problem is finally solved. 

Jf. The best preparation for writing narratives may not be filling 
in blanks in commercial or teacher-made materials, but independent 
v/riting through invented spelling in a mode the child selects. 

5* The* best preparation for expository writing may not be writing 
narratives, but informal listing; 
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^Bfian's fourth grade teacher , Carolyn Currier, says: I think both 
Brian and I realized he had a spelling weakness, • That weakness 

sometimes meant one misspelled word for every five words written. In 

\ 

October of third grade 1 Brian misspelled twenty-three percent of the words 
in a first draft. By the spring of fourth 'grade, he misspelled only fiv 
percent. Clearly, his spelling had* improved. 

This is the story of how that improvement occurred, I chose Brian 
from among sixteen case-study children for two reasons: (I) his spelling 
improved dramatically over the two years of the study and (2) his apelling 
strategies— the vehicles for that improvement— are revealed through his 
process of frequent and thorough revision, - 

Brian considers himself a good, writer though an average speller. In 
fact, *e is a good writer, one of the best in the class in use of specifics 
and organization toward meaning. In grade five he said, looking back: 
"I think I was an average speller in third and fourth grade; I think I'm 
still an average speller. M But he does not equate average spelling with 
average writing, nor do his teachers. His positive attitude toward 
writing, and his pride in his work— a reflection of his teachers 1 attitudes- 
allow him to learn to spell through his writing. . 

Student writers, like Brian, may misspell words In early drafts 

r 

(Justus theyfiay omit information, or include a misleading lead), l£ut 
thos$. same writers can produce polished final drafts. To look at spelling 
as a process, as part of the writing process, is to -recognize the compe- 
tent speller as someone who gets the letters right in the. 4 end, . 
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This article will describe Brian's spelling strategies as he mores 
from draft to draft. Eight pieces cf his work artf selected for analysis, 
four each from his third and fourth grade files* Each piece includes 
between two and seven drafts* Brian wrote nearly forty final papers in 
third and fourth grade; I chose papers cor analysis by date and number 
of drafts, looking for papers with many drafts written at different tines 
in the yearr I located first occurrences of spelling errors and followed 
those words through to the- final draft* Defining spelling errors as 
mistakes in choice or- arrangement of letters, I ignore*: contraction ° 
errors ("cant" instead of ''can't"), parts of speech errors ("1 had fell" 

instead of "I had fallen"), spacing errors ("see saw" instead of "seesaw"), 

• * 

and capitalization errors' ("denmark" instead of "Denmark")* 

f 

What Brian Does to Achieve Spelling Success 

In the fall of third grade when Brian misspelled twenty-three per- 
cent of the words in first drafts, he misspelled sixteen percent In 
final drafts* In the spring of fourth grade he misspelled five percent 
in first drafts and leaa than one percent in final drafta* He'd progressed 
in two ways: (1) he misspelled fwer words in the first place and (2) - 
he waa able to correct more of the words he did misspell* He produced 
his final drafts "independent -y" according to hia teacher— working aa his 
editor, circling the words he thought were wrong, using the dictionary 

to correct them, asking for help when he thought he needed it. 

v 

Gtenda Bissex' book, G NYS AT WRKt A Child Learns to Read and Write , 
helped me understand Brian's spelling process. The book. describes the 
growth of another young writer, Paul, from inventive to conventional 
speller., age five to age nine. Brian's spelling process through several 
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•rafts parallels Peel's spellleg growth over several years. That Is, 
Brian's eorreetloa strategies rcscable the stages Paul passed through In 

learning to spell. 

Briefly, Paul's growth In GUTS AT WBX fro. Inventive to conventional 

speller goes. like this: 

1. Is represents sounds and worde with letter naaes-- H I" 
•eaas "I" (as In mm), "B" weens "bee" la buahle); 



2 Be learns that letters stand for sounds which usually 

are not the sea* aa letter nam; Be spells phonetically— 
"haee" Instead of "house," "toaoro" Instead of \oaorrow." 

3. Be learns that a word len't spelled right until It looks 
right. Be uses this sight word strategy to check for 
correctness, discovering silent letters, visually correct 
letter combinations. f 

4. Be learns that weaning can help spelling. Be uses affixes 
correetly-- ,, excltlng M instead of the earlier "ekeltlng. 

Be distinguishes hoeonyas— "knead" for "need.", . 

Brian's correction process begins to parallel Paul's learning process 
et Step 2 as these excerpts from Brian's work will llluetrate: 
Draft 1— January 7, 1979 

. B-hop r-o-«, went plain! We speeded up and slowed down then 
speed up agan. A copele of wlnltes later toke off. You con t 
see Denaark! It was a bit of treble gating «y ears unpluged! 

Drgft 4— January 11, 1979 

H-o-w-r-o-w, want the plane! It speeded up then slowed down 
then speeded up again and toke off! A, couple of wlnutes leter 
you counldn't see denaark! It was a bit of trouble getting wy 
ears unpluged. •• ~" ^ 

These are two leads to the sane story, three drafts and four days 
apart. In Draft I, Brian Misspells nine words. In Dreft 4 he has corrected 

* * * 

six of those nine. Here's how Brlsn spells those ntne probUw words In 
drifts one and four. 
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T«bl* I 

Spelling* of Problem Word* Aero** Draft* 

Draft 1 S Draft 4 

pl«ln plan* 

agan again 

eopele (eopcle) couple 
alnlte* . ainute* 

toke toke 

eon't counldn't 

t ruble trouble 

8«ting getting^ 

unpluged unpluged 

Here are ion ways in which Brian's correction strategies parallel 

Paul's learning: 

Paul's Step 2 ~ Phonetic Spelling 

In Draft 1 Brian spells the following words the way he hears thea: 
"agan," "eopele," "■inites," "toke," "truble," "geting," "unpluged," 
"con't." Re records the sounds on the page as Paul did at his Steps 1 
0 and 2. Bissex says of Paul: ,f Re was not after correctness but rather 
phonetic transcription— finding some way of representing for hisutelf the 

s 

significant sound* he distinguished in words." (p. 11) 
P«ul'« Step 3 Sight Word Te«t 

By draft four, Brian's spellings look more conventional* In "couple" 
and "trouble," he finds the "ou" combination. In "minutes," he substi- 
tutes for the phonetic "i." Re doubles the "t" in "getting." He 
adds the J 1 !" in "again." And in "couldn't," he adds the silent "1." 
Pa ul's Step 4 — Meaning Helps Spelling 

Brian applies meaning to help with spelling. He substitutes the 
homonym "plane 11 correctly for "plain." He appears to figure out that 
"couldn't," which ae never spells quite right, combines "could" and "not," 
placing the apostrophe correctly between "n" and "t." These two excerpts 
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at* pertlcelerly rich la variety of speliiag errors sad correction 

strategies. Mors parallels to Paul's Stepe f, 3, and 4, drawn from 

Brian's othar writing, follow. Parentheses Indicate correct spellings 

which Brian did not ace. Arrows show Brian's spelling changes. 

Step 2 Phonetic Spelling 

exspd exsepet (except) 
elafeats (elephants) 
breth (breathe) 
aaaar (answer) 
doled (delayed) 

Sgee. ~ «^g>» word Teat 

vial—* while — addition of slleat "h" aad "a" 

captln — a captain — visual "al" combination 

lngege — *>lnggage — addltloa of silent "g," substitution of "a" 

for phonetic "e" 
hake --aback — switch to conventional "ck" order 

g^gg a Meani ng B * 1 — Saelllaa 

spacer — a speaker (speaker) — use of efflx "er" 
erport— * airport y- use. of ''eir" In compound 

caoed — a cepted— ekepted (kept) — attempt to show pest tense with 

"ed" 

hear — * here — use of homonym 

1 roder > rober (robber) —knowledge- of root word "rob" . 

The errowa show how Brlen moves from phonetic spellings to closer 
approximations of conventional spelling. Peul, In learning to write, moved 
along the ssaa path. As e five year old he communicated with letter names 
sod phonics; ss s nine yeer old he spelled most of his words conventionally. 
Peul, in the early stages of Invented spelling, doesn't compare his 
renditions of words to stsnderd spellings— he can't read. He doesn't 
know about the one-spelling- for-one-word rule. According to Carol Chomsky: 
"He (the inventive speller) has no preconceptions of how the word ought 
to be spelled, nor any expectations that there is a right" or a 'wrong' 
way to do it." 
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Brian's preconceptions about spoiling conplicsts matters for him. Re 
knows about 'right' and 'wrong' spelling, bat nast suspend his concern for 
rlghtness in order to get on with the writing. 

When Paul, in Steps 3 and 4, becoaes concerned with conventional 
spelling, he writes less. Re asks sore "how do you spell this" questions. 
He loses sone of the fluency of his invented spelling days (Blast p. 31). 
I suspect that fluency Is the reason for the phonetic strategy of Brian's 
first drafts— he has to get the Ideas down quickly before he forgets then;. 
Like Paul, Brian spells to communicate. The communication in early 
drafts takes precedence over spelling. He suspends his eye for errors 
long enough to get the message down. With the suspension of eye, ear 
takes over; he spells phonetically. 

. When asked what a first draft Is for, Brian says: "The first draft Is 
Just writing down the Idea of the story. Then you add detail and more 
detail. The final draft Is when you have all the detail you can' get Into 
the story." Once Brian has recorded "all the detail you can get," then 
he can polish the spelling, then he can slow down enough to employ sight 
word and meaning strategies to weed out errors. Brian says: "On first 
drafts I just print the word out. Later I use the dictionary, usually 
only on the next to final draft." 

Brian's spelling pattern parallels Paul's growth In one other way: 
spelling experimentation. Experts (Chomsky, Read, Blssex) agree that the 
"misspellings" of the Inventive speller do not lead to memorization of 
mlstakes--the child reinvents each word, treats each word as a new problem, 
knows there Is more than one way to spell a word because there's usually 
more than one way to represent a sound— for example, M k" or °c M serve 
equally well for the initial sound in "cat." 
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Brian*, awarena.. o£ tha Ofw-.**lio«-for^o.-wo«l role doe. not 
prevent hta fro. .xpert-anting. Table I .how. that ho experi-ntad with 
the .polling of couple (copele. copclo) In Draft 1. A .urvey of hi. 
writing ravwle that ha axperlnante onlv. In eerly draft.; by tha final 
draft, ona-palllng-for-ona^ord prav.il.. Part of hi. .palling proca.. 
includa. a.t.blt.hlng cooai.tency: . word appearing five ttaaa In the 
final draft will be .palled the .an* way each .tine-even If all tha 
•palling, ara wrong. In early draft., whan Brian oaaa tha phonetic 
•palling .tratagy of inventive ap.ll.ra, he alao iltata a thair "rain- 
vent Ion" technique, a. Table II shows. 

Table II 
Brian'. Spelling Experimentation 



10/78 (clrcua) 
(horse.) 

11/78 (couldn't) 

2/79 (paopla) 



clakiara 
ciarkiara 

hrauaaa 
hrouaes 

colnt 

couldn't 

counld 

paoppla 



10/79 (»irror) aft 



1/80 (cousin) 



trra 

trry 
trry 



cualn 
cuaain 



3/80 (appraciation) 

apraaaation 
aprlaaatipn 
apratlation 
apratiaation 
aprataatlon 

wW irtin'i T«a char_Does to He* r »«- *p»" Successfully 

In this coluwn In 1977. Donald Graves, citing Lao Cohan's study of 
spelling text af f ectlvenes. . had thl. to say about tha teaching of spelling: 
"Spelling 1. for writing. It Is not to develop skills In alphabetizing. • 
recognizing double consonants, or Identifying affixes and Inflectional 
ending.. These activities way contrlbut. to a greater word ..n.e or a 
•Ider voc.bul.ry. but tha odd. are they do not contribute to greater 

poo 

power in .palling." *"~o 



Spoiling - * * 

I. asked Brian's tsachsr about spelling instruction in fourth grada 
•part fro* hit work in writing. She said: "Yea, we oat fourth grade 
spelling word lists. They were expected to learn twenty words weekly* 
The lists did follow a spelling pattern such as vowel sounds, plurals t 
endings and prefixes. Brian usually did well with die weekly tests but 
didn't always apply then to personal writing/ 1 

Citing the work of Horn (1947) Graves asserted learning to spell lists 
of words and learning to spell nay be two different processes. Brian 
learns the spelling words his teacher assigns but doesn't use them In 
his writing. His drafts reveal a separate 9 successful agenda for learning 
to spell words he needs to communicate* That agenda parallels Paul* a 
growth from inventive to conventional speller— and Paul didn't learn to 
spell by memorizing lists and rules or doing affix exercises; he 9 too, 
learned to spell by writing* 

Brian's third and fourth grade teachers run classes wfth room for 
individual writing (and spelling) processes. They encourage children 
to choose their own subjects and revise their work; they arrange group 
and individual conferences, value the conmunlcatlons produced. His 
teacher, Currier, says: "I don't stress correct spelling on first drafts— 
I feel It interferes with die flow of ideas. I do stress correct spelling 
on final drafts.. 

Brian's teacher sets high standards for final drafts, but leaves 
room for individual writing processes, learning strategies. She believes 
in using first drafts for ideas, final drafts for conventions. Her 
attitude allows Brian to work out his own solutions to spelling problems. 
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And Brian knew. •** he'. Join* he -T". «*" 1 

the mr X bnnr th-...W-« I «it« the. I don't think .boot what they 
look Ilk., but I don't do this (correcting) while* Vm writing but eft.r 
I see whet they look like." 

Brie. edit. hi. work carefully. He circle, word, which don't look 
•ult. right. Hesey: "Well, I reed It through end It doe.n't look 
right .o I try it .gain end it doe.n't look right, .o I try It again..." 
He know, how to use the dictionery: "And If I can't find It In one dic- 
tionary," he say., "I look In another ooe." 

I aeked BrUn'. teacher what she saw a. hi. strategy for spelling. 
She ..Id. "Pride 1» bis final draft," .ddlug. "Ability to ua. a diction- 
ary. a teacher who und.rst.nd. .pelUng difficulties but realise, the 
taportance of correct .pelUng." Brian'. te.ch.r encour.ged hi- to work 
out hi. own .pelUng problem In hi. own w.y a. he noved through th. 
writing proce... 

Ccple. of Brian', paper, .how .n incre..ed personal lnve.tn.nt in 
the infomntion In .uec.lve dr.f t.. It 1. h.rdly .urprl.ing that by 
th. fourth or fifth unsigned dr.ft he will have- high .t.ke in venting 
the .pelUng to be pleeslng to hi. audience. When e.ked if .pelUng 
•etter.. if you haw to be . good .poller to be a good writer, Brian 
..id. "I don't think spelling -attar, until th. final dr.ft." I-plylng 
. concern for hi. .udlence (even though the ni.apelled word, way be 
decipherable) he .ay. "It 1. nice to h.ve the right .pelUng. even if 
they know what you wean." 
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Steve is in first grade. At 9:10 a.m. he starts his unassigned 
paper on "Sliding" and doesn't finish until 10:20 a.m. Steve is an 
average first grade J writer With average first grade abilities 0 * > 

> * 

In the midst of page three of his ten page writing booklet, he 
turns to a friend and says, "Know when I hit a tree? I go sliding 
off. I go right off the sled and I hit myself on the tree." On the 
first two pages, Steve has written .general comments about sliding on 
snow*, Nov on the third page he finds through drawing and writing what 
he wanted to write about* He pointer to the drawing and comments to * 
his teacher, "Bight here I hit the tree and I slid down the rest of 
the way." 

His teacher responds, "Do. you want to tell your readers about 
that? What happened when you hit the tree?" For the next fifteen 
minutes Steve calmly adds information and rewrites the page where he 
hits the tree/" He even excludes two other pages in his booklet he 
now feels are unnecessary* 

Most manuals and language arts texts for teachers suggest that 
Steve won f t be ready to compose for at least another year* ifany 
reason that a thorough knowledge of phonics, as well as a strong sight 
vocabulary is necessary for children before they can write* Writing 
is an ordeal for most adults* As an act of kindness they would spare 
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six* year olds the pain of laboring through sounds and letters at a 
speed of less than .one word per -minute. If writing is provided for 
first grade children it is reduoed to writing^aptions, copying, plac 
ing words in blanks, or writing the simple sentence. 

I have long, said we underestimate what children can do in the 

i 

i 

writing -process. I didn't know what I was talking about. There was 
no way I could anticipate the meaning. of this statement until* I had 
time and funds necessary to observe children like 'Steve in the midst 
of their composing. Children have a natural, urge* to express, to make 
nw*at to "play" with writing, to experiment bol<£Ly\ith new ways to 
3>ut messages on paper. By denying children the opportunity to write 
before seven, we lose* out on a stage of development when children can 
make some of the most rapid and delightful growth in writing of their 
entire livesl 

Steve and his teacher are unaware that most school .curriculum " 
guides suggest the delay in writing. • Steve writes anyway. When he 
writes, writing becomes an adventure that leads him -into a highly 
elaborate process of problem solving. 

• * Steve's teacher does not try to save him from problems in the 
writing process. She does not intrude with a long list of anticipa- 
ted writing problems usually encountered by six year olds. Indeed, if 
Steve knew what they were, he probably would resist any thought of writ 
ing at all. His strong intent to write the details of hitting a tree, 
and playful asides about "whopping a big tree and falling off into 
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the snow," carry him through most problems of spelling, space,' and 
language. / - — ..^ 

Steve believes others are interested in his message. His play- 
ful, self -centeredness provides a protective cloak for fearless ex- 
perimentation. He solves most problems important to him without the 
aid of the. teacher. But, when help" is needed, Steve's teacher waits 
until he is stymied by issues that thwart his purpose in writing. She 
plays this role effectively because she knows both the order and impor- 
tance of developmental issues Steve needs to solve. 

Steve is one of sixteen children involved in a study funded by 
the National Institute 6f Education to document how - end in what order 
primary children change composing, spelling, and motor behaviors during 
the writing process. Eight of the children are in grade one, another 
eight are in .grade three. They will be followed from grade. one through 
two, and. three through grade four. Primary emphasis has been placed ' 
on gathering information when children are actually engaged in the act 
of writing. -In this way, the problem solving activities of children 
can be charted from grades one through^/our. 

This study of children's composing is not a controlled design. 
Bather, it is a case study of sixteen children - in grades one and 
three - who were chosen because of their differences on a pre-selected 
developmental composing scale. Tne study seeks to identify and describe 
what is involved in composing for young children in order to explain 
the "why" of their behaviors during the writing process. 



Each day three full-time researchers are with the children in 
their public school classrooms, carefully recording data as the child- 
ren compose. Composing is broadly viewed from the child's painting, * 
drawing, working with crayons, pens, pencils, to the composing of 
second, third, even up to ten drafts of a single selection.. The data 
come from collections of all forms of* composing, direct observation , 
and video recordings' of the children while writing.- * 

The talk today will focus on what "some first grade children do 
when they compose,, the problems they solve, and our preliminary find- 
ings on the orders in which they solve, them. Representative cases 
like Steve will be chosen to report data across many children in the 
study. Although it may appear that only one case is reported at a 

i A 

.time, the data have support from the practices of other study children 
from similar developmental levels. 

Teachers want to understand the dimensions of a child's develop- 
ment in the writing..process in order to respond appropriately to the 
chad's intentions. How hard it is to respond! The writing process 
is.complex^and children's. behaviors are legion., Some sectors of dev- 
elopment can be chosen for observation over others, however, thus 
simplifying the meaning of children's writing, practices. So far the 
most useful sectors to observe are: ,the child's transition from oral 
to written discourse, use of time end space, and change from overt to 
covert actions. Let us examine these dimensions. 
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* Choosing Topics • 

Most f4.rst grade children operate in a very narrow time frame 

when first choosing their topics. Initially the topic is chosen 

/ 

almost as the child picks up the paper. This child has no more dif- 
ficulty/in choosing topics for composing thandn choosing topics for 
play. Soon the time frame changes. There is more delay in topic 
choice. The delay increases and for a time some children encounter- 
t major barriers in topic choice. This comes with the child's first 

* major consciousness of audience. If children are given many oppor- 
tunities to write they gradually pass through this phase to being 
conscious of many writing options. - During the composing of one 
paper, they are aware of several topics to choose for the next. 

Less than one minute after Eddie sits in the writing center, 
he is busy working on his next paper. Eddie does not wrestle with 
topic choice since he will continue with the same theme of the last 
three weeks, "The Good Guys and the Bad Guys." Eddie ^writes as he 
plays, chbosing the same theme until he tires of the subject. With 
each paper, the "Good Guys and the Bad Guys" fight all over again -in 
both drawing and print with shooting between them until the good guys 
finally win. 

Just as Eddie is about to draw, the researcher asks, •'What will 
happen here?" (pointing to the space for drawing) 

"I don't l&ow," Eddie responds. He rarely knows beyond the next 
action couplet in the drawing. The- gun is drawn, the gun shoots, the 
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plane explodes. Eddie supplies the sound effects to go with each 
salvo. The next episode is drawn, and the next, until a whole series 
of shots and explosions end in victory for the good guys. 

Steve is more advanced than Eddie. He sat in- the writing center 
for several minutes mumbling, "I wonder what I should write about? 
Let's see now; I can't think of anything. Oh, I know, I'll write 
about sliding in the snow." Steve began by writing the title on the 
cover page "About Slading." Unlike Eddie, Steve writes before he draws. 
He can also speak several sentences ahead of what he will write before 
he writes it. The illustrations confirm rather than serve as a rehear- 
sal for the writing; For six year old children there is a stage when 
long delays indicate a point of advancement. A rough sequence for 
topic choice development is contained in the following: 

■ 1. No delay. Child draws immediately and 

* then writes. 

2. Short delay - Child writes and then draws. 
2 minutes. ~ ' 

3 ' d ? lay " 01111(1 is "sually close to seven 

5-10 minutes; and beyond. Audience has effect 

complete avoid- on topic choice. Child is much 

ance of writing. more self-conscious. 

k. • Little delay. Child is aware of growing reper- 
toire of topic choice. Is able 
to rehearse topic choice prior 
to act of writing. 

Six year old Sarah, represented in the third category above, has 

a difficult time choosing a topic. She may label the cover with a title 

but the theme simply does not develop. To this point, topic choices 



havie been easy for' Sarah. She wrote about five books each week (total 
220 words) on a range of familiar. themes. Themes followed* certain 
.characters, ^woodsy Owl," or "Chipper," for as long as three to five 
episodes, disappeared and. reappeared* again' for another series. The 
text assigned attributes to Chipper - "Chipper is nice. Chipper is 
beautiful. Chipper is loveable.- I love Chipper." Children did not 
often undere":and her affective, subjective stories and told her so. 
But Sarah paid little heed to their responses. 

It is now April and Sarah's playfulness has ended. It has ended 
as trauaatically as a child who first thought she was playing with 
kittens in green pastures and suddenly discovers that the kittens are 
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lions and she is imprisoned with them in a cage* Topic and word choices 
are hard to manage. She now hears the words of other children when 
they say, "What are you writing? That doesn't make sense." Now Sarah 
says, "I don't know what to write about; writing is hard? I'd rather 
do a workbook.", 

• Sarah has just turned seven* She is an able reader. It is al- 
most as if she has just discovered that mother and father are Santa 
Claus. The masks have been removed. Conventions, rules, the opinions 
of others, now dr*r nate her consciousness, nay no longer insulates. 
The empty page is indeed empty. 

Tim has made the transition through the third stage. Audience 
became _a gradual part of his writing process. Tim writes on a wide 
range of topics from Wild Vest stories to a trip on his father r s tug 



boat. He is ' conscious of. audience and steadfastly defends his content 
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from the challenges of other children* Tim hears their critiques, yet 
defends his choices with information. Note Tim's responses during this 
conference: 

Chris: You should have told what happened after 
* you got to the Cape Cod canal*. 

Tim: . What do you mean? 

Qiria: Well, we don't know how you got home. You 
left us -stranded at the Cape Cod canal. 

Tim: But this isn't about how X got home. Look 
at the title; it's about a tug boat ride, 
duamy. The tug boat ride was over when we 
got to the canal. 

In summary, audience does affect topic choice. For some young 
writers, choosing atopic to please oneself is an easy choice. It 
i3 as easy as choosing what to play after school. Then there is a 
time when choices are difficult. Most children make easy transitions 
when many audiences are' provided in the classroom. But for children 
like Sarah, it was difficult for her to -leave the strength of her own 
self-centeredness. The knowledge of au&irnces arrived abruptly. 
Change was upsetting. When children make the transition to a grow- 
ing sense of audience, topic choices become easier; they are more 
secure in defending their content to others. 
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Changes from Speech to Print 
When children compose they show us how they make transitions 
from speech to print. There are many tracks of development that can 
be followed to show how children make the change. Ctaly a few of the 
factors have been chosen for review in this talk today: drawing and 
rehearsal, use of space, use of speech to accompany writing. 
Drawing and Rehearsal 

If Eddie doesn't know what he will draw beyonctta first step, he 
surely does not know what he will write before he has drawn. Drawing 
is an important rehearsal step, not only for the rest of the drawing 
but especially for the writing that follows. Cnce created, the draw- 
xng becomes an idea bank as Eddie keeps referring to it for the sub- 
stance of his writing. 

The drawing also helps Eddie change from speech to print. When 
Eddie was playing next to Matt in the block area moments before, Watt 
knew what Eddie meant when he said, "This is gonna be the secret part 
where we keep all the bombs." Matt can see what Eddie means before 
the situation tells him. But when Eddie writes, he must supply words 
to describe the situation in which the message will fall. If Eddie 
can draw before he writes, he creates the setting for the print, thus 
helping both himself and Matt who will read the paper later. 

Drawing helps Eddie maintain control of his subject. It aids the 
choice and development of his topic. When Eddie can draw and control 
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his subject, he writes more, gains greater practice in writing, as • 
well as provides the setting for the teacher to help him with his 
paper* Content in the drawings usually exceeds the content in the 
writing* 

Not all children need to draw before they write* More advanced 
children, like Steve, use drawings after the text has ]been written to 
illustrate a scene selected from the writing below* Still more advan- 
ced children do not need to illustrate at all, since the drawing takes 
time from revisions and more extended work on the text* 
Use of Space 

When children first write, they are merely concerned with the 
ingredients of the message, not the order or placement of words on 
the page* la figure 1» Toni's words rise and fall across the page, 
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Translation : I love super owl and I kiss him. 



with no spaces to show word separation* Speech runs together like 
"hananeggs" and rises and falls with pitch, stress, and intonation. 
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Note Tonijs message: "I love super owl and I kiss him!' In this 
message Toni ran out of space on the right side and finished the 
line with a column of words down to the beginning of the line on 
the left side. The ingredients were present. Tbni knew the meaning 
of the message. She assumed others could solve the problem as well. 
When six year old Allison returned from a family wedding in 

New York, she wrote in columns, oriental style, with words going 

up the page. Direction was not important for Allison, only words 

emerging from other words. 

Use of S peech to Accompany Writing 

Most beginning writers speak as they write. Writing is silent 

and abstract and speaking keeps them in touch with the writing process. 

Note how Eddie speaks and writes in Figure 2: 

S ° Und line the , guh guy gut gut t the gut guys 

Writing line the g r t 

Eddie says "the," then writes it as shown in the writing line. He 
sounds "guh," then writes a g. .The ratio of sound to speech is in 
much greater quantity than the symbols written on the page. Although 
Eddie sounds at about a 3-1 ratio over print, it is not unusual for 
other, more advanced first-grade children, to sound at a 2-1 ratio. 
Some barely sound at all. 

These data are gathered through a very sensitive microphone placed 
on the lapel of the child when the child chooses to write. The micro- 
phone is attached to a video system that shows just when the symbol is 
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Placed on the paper in relation to the sound as in Figure 2. .(page 11) 
Even when researchers sit next to the child recording observations of 
writing practice by hand, it is impossible to get the murmurings and 
voicings of children in relation to the letters written on the page. * 

S ° UPd line ; *" ^ are are sh is i i is sh eh shootin 
Writing line : g ^ 

Eddie has a very difficult time making inner language serve him 
in a process 'as abstract as writing. He sounds. letters, and repeats 
them until he hears what is appropriate for what he wants to write. 
Ihdaed, he juggles so many types of sounding that he ends up with "the 
good guys are is." 3fce struggle with the sounds of individual letters 
and words is so great that the syntax suffers. 

When Eddie speaks to his friends, he gets confirming nods or neg- 
ative reactions. But writing is silent. It sits on the page, pWve, 
without sound. He therefore supplies the sound for the page, almost t 
} making it speak back to him. Occasionally he glances -up at the picture ' 
to get an overall sense of the message, gives a sound effect as in a 
-hootin- sun, ana then, returns to the sounding and speaking of message 
components. It is difficult in this linear process of putting one word 
in front of the .ther on this page, to | or tray the many systems - think- 
ing, sounding, writing, that are occurring at the same time when Eddie 
writes* 

Jenny sounds when she writes but her sounding is more advanced 
than Eddie's. Jenny has been writing longer than Eddie and draws on a 
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richer oral language base to go with her writing. Jenny writes and 
sounds: ' 

line .1.S00ND: 1 all, all, of, all of the, .< the, all of the reindeer 

WHITING: L oU aye the 
line 2 SOUND: rein, ruh, rein loved them, all, of, them, ,the muh, muh 
, WRITING: B iendrer » lov e m 

. Jenny draws after she writes and even edits "them" to "him" after re- 
reading the sentence. Jenny is dealing with a broader message unit 
and knows as far as five or six words ahead what will be written on 
the page. 

Chris does much speaking when he writes but it is strictly a 
confirmation of what is on the page. Chris does not sound out letter 
components; he merely says the word he will write, "mechanic," then 
spells out loud, "m - e - c - k - a - n -'i - c ." Chris may murmur 
occasionally as he rereads, to feel the message on the tongue - to 
sense the aesthetics of sound, but this is all. Language also pro- ' 
vides company for Chris when he writes, much as language works for 
a mechanic or carpenter in the process of assessing his work. A 
large share of Chris' language is procedural, "Where is that fourth 
step? Ch, steps twelve and "thirteen are dumb; I can skip those. This 
is a robot that anyone can make." Note that the procedural comments 
are concerned with information, whereas Eddie's language emphasises 
syntactical orientation and sounding of letter components. 

Our analysis of spoken' language in relation to written language 
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ia juat beginning. Far more analyaia, is needed to understand the 
function of oral discourse when children write. Preliminary analyses 
show that moat beginning writers use it and that there is probably a 
hierarchy of complexity' to ita function. Still, there are a few aix 
year old children who do not use it at all. More worjc is needed to 
explain their writing behaviors. 

In summary, language spoken at the time of writing seems to ful- 
fill the following functions: • 

What do I want to say? The child hears what he 

wants to say by speaking 
and then writes it* 

How can I make it sound Prosodies - stress, pitch 
better? (feel better?) intonation patterns, emerge 

as the child repeats the message 
for the quality of sound. 
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Did I ©pell the word 
correctly? 



The child sound* the word 
through in sequence after 
it is written. 



How do I keep on track? The child merely repeats the 

letters as they are written. 
The child seems to be keeping 
his place as' the word is re- 
called mere frora visual memory 
than auditory memory systems* 



What was I saying any- 
way? or What is the 
next word? 

What is the next step? 
(information) 



How much more do I 
have to do? 



How can I let others 
know what is happening 



Child rereads cutloud from the 
beginning* up to current word 
and then adds on the new word. 

Child consults drawing or makes 
a procedural comment. (I need more 
stuff about she planet.) 

As the child gauges the material 
written, other pages are read, 
remaining pages are counted. 

To friend: "Look, when this sled 
comes down the hill it is going 
to hit this tree here." This is 
usually a reference to the picture*. 
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How* Do Children Change What They Write? 

When children revise they demonstrate the time f raffle in which 
they function ia the writing process. Just as children show the time 
frame in which they operate by the way they rehearse before writing, 
they also show time operations by the unit and -place of revision. For 
example, when Eddie changes a word, any revision is likely to come 
only as the word ie just composed. Eddie wa& the same child who had 
to draw before writing and had little advance concept of his message 
beyond a few words. 

Steve operates in a broader time frame than Eddie. He can tell 
at least a sentence ahead what will be written on the paper. Ifrawinge 
follow writing. Finally, after he writes the last page, he is able 
to -return to add or change information on pages written earlier. For 
example^. Steve wrote in his "Sledding" story: 

I slad dawn hills a lot. 
In his illustration done after the writing, Steve included details 
on how his sled hit a tree. Steve noticed this on rereading * his book- 
let. He adds the following: 

I het a tree and I go the rast of the way. 
He is still dissatisfied, turns to a new page and changes his message 
again: 

I lik slading dawn hills a lot. I het a tree 
' and I go the rast ov the way dawn the hill. 
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Chris* \a the moat advanced. He has a well-developed plan for 
composing his. booklet on building robots and explains in advance the 
seventeen steps necessary for its construction. Whcv the booklet is ' 
completed-he removed two steps as' stupid and unnecessary. 

As children see ahead in their composing, they -also ^review their 
• products with a more expansive backward vision. Usually these children 
have successfully solved the major problems of handwriting and spelling 
and are comrc-'ing at a sufficient rate (four words per minute and up), 
thus g a inin g a broader view of "the entire composing process. Word by 
word writers have word by word visions both in forward and reverse 
time patterns. Children with a broader vision use broader time units ' 
and make more advanced semantical and syntactical changes. Chris lined 
out a word written ten minutes earlier from "We whipped rocks across 
the water" to "we skimmed rocks across the water." 

New information provides its own kind of problem for the young 
writer. More advanced six year olds soon are aware that new informa- 
tion presents problems of space and aesthetics. Note Chris' first 
encounter earlier this year with the space problems attendent to new 
information in this conference with his teacher: 

Teacher: I see that you were able to put in the 

. word "r.ay" to show \hat "B^oatosaurus• 
may travel in families." (Chris had been 
able to sandwich in the .small word with- 
out erasing.) But you didn't say why 
. they travel in families. 

Chris: They travel in families to protect 

the young. 



Teacher: 
Chris: 



IPeacher; 

Chris: 
Teacher: 

Chris: 

Teacher: 
Chris: < 

Teacher: 



Do you think "that is important 
i^rrformation? 

Yes, but* there isn't any place to put 
it., (The writing goes from left to 
right over to the right hand margin at 
the bottom of the paper. Above this 
% writing is a picture of a brontosaurus. ) 

Look .the paper oyer and show me where 
you could write it in. 

■There isn f t any. (voice rising) 

Look the entire paper over and put your 
^iand on any space where there isn't writ- 
ing or' drawing. (There is space above the 
drawing. ) ^ 

Well, I could put it up here (motions to 
top of paper) but it would look stupid. 
The other part is down here. 

HoW qould you show they were connected? 

I could put an arrow down here pointing to 
the part that f s at the top. 

Good, but you'll need to connect the arrow 
with the top. This is what writers do when 
they are getting their books ready for the 
publisher. 



Chris knew additional information would create a mess. Now his 
teacher has shown him how to control new information when there is a 
problem of space. She has also shown him that this draft is temporary, 
that rewriting is necessary. 
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Summary -,237 - 

At first, writing is a simple act for most first grade children. 
Voting begins and ends abruptly. Problems are solved within a narrow 
, . tim * ***** a «y quickly choose a subject, pick up a pencil, draw, 
, combine some sounds and .symbols, and writing emerges. There is- little 
premeditation to write, nor is the product contemplated once the paper 
is done. Just as in play, doing the paper is an end in itself. When 
children write in order to play, they talk, make sound effects,' laugh 
and- end their actions abruptly. The sounds they make are highly com- 
plex, ranging from attempts to match sound and symbol, words <ooken 
before, during and after writing, attempts to reorient a new word to 
syntax, to language used to "play" with other children. These same^ 
children are unaware of the many problems they solve in* the- writing 
process: transitions from speech to print, placement, of words on a 
. "* P** 0 ' or the Aching of sounds and symbols. If words are changed, • 
they are changed when they are written. Their self-centerednese pro- 
tects them from the opinions of others. They experiment without fear. 

Children expand the time and space dimensions of their activity 
as they continue to write. Activity is less overt. There is less 
need for visual rehearsal. Drawings are more often done after the 
child has written. Overt language continues to accompany the writing 
but contains fewer sound effects or sounding of letters. Now the 
language is characterized by: the emergence of procedural statements, 
broader rereading for syntactical sense, minor sounding of letters, 
and tho statement of words after they are written. Bevision involves 
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Spelling and handwriting changes with the first addition of new infor- 
mation into the text. There is more conscious choice* of the topic and 
* the child grows in awareness of other children's writing and opinions 
but not to the point of responding to them. 

Still more advanced first grade children are less overt in lang- 

o 

uage and illustration. They operate in a much broader space-time 
dimension. They may wrestle with topic choice but only to choose'the 
best option. They rehearse inwardly. That is, they can rehearse topics 
without drawing or speaking well in advance of the ■ commencement of 
writing. They may rehearse while reading, listening to conversation, 
or by watching television. There is a strong advance concept of what 
will be written on a paper, even to the point of sharing five to ten 
steps or several paragraphs. The audience factor ia much stronger. 
These children can articulate the opinions of others and maintain their 
own positions. Drawing is no longer necessary; for a few it even 
disappears. Some may be completely silent as they write. If there 
is language to accompany the writing, it is usually procedural and con- 
firmatory. These children are capable of revising both the content 
and language of their writing. They are sensitive to the need to add 
information provided they have solved the space problems accompanying 
revision. 

First grade- children will write if we let them. There is an abun- 
dance of energy for expression that is waiting to be tapped. If we will 
only get out of the way, let children lead, then observe, follow and 
aid them intelligently, who knows what writing we will be privileged 
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to read... and in a very short time. "** ' 



CASE STUD! OF A NINE TEAR OU3 V/BHER 
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The classroom door squeaked. The circle of thirl graders looked 
up as the visitor came into the room. "Shhh," one child said, Reckon- 
ing him to join the circle. "Andrea's about to share her final draft." 

* Andrea smiled, then ducked her pale blue eyes behind her paper. 
The nine-year-old glanced up. "It's not very long," she apologized. 
"I had much more in my third draft, but. ..here's what I kept." 

'I snuggled deeper. in the blanket. I felt uneasy. 
Something big was missing. Then Daddy came and 
lay down with me. He made a pocket with his legs 
and I crawled in. He patted my head. I felt happy. 
Nothing was missing anymore. 

The visitor's pleased eyes met mine. "I got here just in time," he 
said. 

I thought of the drafts and redrafts Andrea had made over the 
last three weeks. He'd heard the final draft, but he'd missed the 
process of creating it. "I guess we see it differently," I aaid to 
the visitor. "I'd say you got here just too late." 

Through a grant from the National Institute of Education, Dosaid 
Graves, Susan Sowers and I aren't too late. On a day-to-day basis, 
we watch the writing process of eleven school aged children. 

The childfen are in the first and third grades, and we will 
follow them for two years. We selected these children because they 
represent a wide span of developmental levels, ranging from five-year- 
old John who cannot draw a circle, to nine-year-olds, Amy and Andrea, 
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who both draft and redraft their writing. " * 

- Writing process research is virgin territory. The finished 
writing of children is often analyzed, but most researchers are 
•too late 1 to watch the process. We need to observe children com- 
-posing, or we cannot ask good questions. Helda Bolga^s chapter 
in Wolman's Handbook of Clinical Psychology states, "Whenever an 
investigator approaches a new area in which relatively little is 
known, the case study is his first methodological choice." 

through case-study of eleven children, we want to build a 
tentative developmental map of how children change as writers. We 
want to raise questions and form hypotheses which later can be re- 
lated to larger populations. 

This paper is the story of one child's sequences of revision. 
It's a. narrative account of Andrea's changes- from September, when 
she neither reread nor revised her writing, until March. During 
these seven months Andrea has learned to make writing hard. Now 
she sees, print , an unfinishe d,, and views, yriting as selection. 
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Procedures 

No studies exist which document a nine-year-old 1 s process of 
learning to refocus, restructure and revise writing. Andrea and 
her classmates have led us into uncharted territory. A significant 
portion of our work therefore, has been aimed at devising and refin- 
ing procedures for eliciting and recording information in the 
revision process. There has been no precedent to follow* 

The methods I use are these: 

1. As Andrea rereads, reconsiders and revises her work, 
she is asked to 'think-outloud. 1 I record her comments 
and her behaviors, and these are later typed into columns^ 
The first and third columns, below, come .from xeroxing 
Andrea f s drafts and then adding numbers which correlate 
with notea-on-her comments-and behaviors*. . Cross outs are 
shown as in #3. Insertions are shown as in #5." 

Draft 1 Notes Draft 2 

1. Hereads. "I 

-Bjng!-There-goes- * gotta think I^can't wait. 

2 the-hamper.-I)addy-must J*^™" be ^ "Jill, make room, 

-be-almost -done-with- 2. "I might leave Dad's coming out 

his-shower. I can't wait. out * hi f »"t of the ^ owr „ 

part and just ox xne Bno}f,er - 

"Jill, make room on the start, "I can't »N00!» she said. 

»fa. ccing." "No, jfSol^.'ut "I will when I want 

I'll move over when I bottom of page). -Susie- (Susan) (Sible) 

want. 11 3- Scratches out 5 6 7 

1 beginning lines. 

(Recopies on bottom 
of page.) 

Scratches out * Susie. 1 

"When she f s mad she 

calls me Susan. 11 
6. Inserts 1 Susan • . 
7- 'Usually when she f s 

real mad she calls me 

Susan Sible. 11 - adds 

Sible. 

£5; 
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2. Data is also collected from interviews. Some of the 
questions I've often asked are: 

— Why'd you make this change in your writing? 
—What are you planning to do next? 
— Have you run into any new problems in this piece? 
—What do you think of your writing? 

Which is your best piece of writing so far? Why? 

Which is your worst? Why? 
— What do you have to do in order to be a good writer? 

3. Every draft of every piece of writing has been xeroxed 
and kept. Ninety-five percent of them have accompanying 
process and or interview notes. 

Andrea's story will be grouped into four chronological 
chapters: 

1. September - October 15 

2. October 15 - November 30 
3« December - January 

^. February -March 

Her steps in revision will be described, with an emphasis 
especially on changes in these two areas: 

1. Print becomes a revisable media, 
r 2. Revision: correction, or guiding act? 



SEPTEMBER - OCTOBER 15 

In September, Andrea wrote a book about a homesick Chinese girl. 
Each day Andrea added three or four hundred words onto her oicaresque.- 
narrative of Lin-Su. She wrote 15.5 words a minute, a fairly high 
rate for nine year olds. Andrea had mastered the mechanics of writing 
and now it was as if there were no challenges to be met or decisions 
to be made. 

"To be a good writer," Andrea said in early September, "you have 
to know what you are writing about." That was her only criterion. 
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The subject predetermined the words. All she had to do was put it 
down. 

Andrea 1 s words were not only pre-deterrained. They were final. 
She did not revise. Occasionally Andrea corrected the word at her 
pencil point: adding a missing vowel, changing the shape of a crook- 
ed letter. But she made no content revision. Print was not revisable. 

On October 3» Andrea's teacher intercedes. "Instead of writing 
another story, if Pat Howard said, "tomorrow, bring something to school 
which you know and care about. ..something that matters to you." 

Pat Howard believes when children write about their dog's hurt 
foot, or their baby sister, they will revise more than if they write 

make believe stories about gum-drop land. These are her reasons: 

*> 

1. When children have something real to write 
about, they have a standard-of measurement 
(truth) which .motivates thenr to find the 
.precise words, to achieve the right tone. 

2. When children know and care about their 
subject, they want to communicate it. 

3* Real experiences can fit onto half a page... 
stories often take pages to develop. Shorter 
pieces are more revisable. 

The next day Andrea brought a shredding bird's nest to school. 
Becky was assigned to interview Andrea. They hid under puffy parkas 
on the coatrack at the end of the classroom. Becky cleared her throat, 
like journalists do. "Where 1 d you find this nest, young lady?" 

"Under a tree." 

Becky tried again. "Did you see any feathers near it?" 
"Nope." 
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"Did you see the nest being made? 11 

Andrea didn't answer. Instead sne poked a hole between the 
parkas and peeked out at her classmates. 

"Vfatit," Becky said, forgetting her newspaperman voice. "Andrea, 
why 1 d you-bring- the- nest to school? 11 

The question worked. Andrea started to tell Becky how she al- 
ways wanted to fly, and so began to study birds. 

"Are you two ready to write yet? 11 Mrs. Howard asked, peeliing 
down between the parkas. They nodded and scrambled back to their 
.deaka. Becky bad done her job; Andrea had found her story. 

Mrs. Howard watched Andrea pick up her pencil. She hoped this 
time Andrea's title and first lines (lead) would be focused and show 
a point of view. But Andrea wrote "The Bird's Nest," and began a 
long-winded explanation of how she found the nest under a tree (with 
no birds near by), brought it to school, and remembered trying to 
fly when she was younger... 

Revision as Correction.. .by the Teacher 

Print Becomes Less Permanent 

Andrea's teacher intercedes. "Is your story really 'The Bird's 
Nest'?" "What's important about that nest?" 

* Andrea looked at the title, then began to erase it* Her teacher 
said, "Just scratch it out." 
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Andrea had always erased her mistakes to hide them* Nov she 
doesn't want to use the paper with the scratched-out titlfe. She 
got a clean sheet, and began again* 

Mrs* Howard drew a line under Andrea's beginning. "See if you 
can say it differently, 11 she said. As Andrea tried one lead after 
another, her careful handwriting opened into a loose scrawl. 

JLz dc nir^ jc jjjt^ 

0|\ce Cijb en X IjJOS Vtffy 4V#£ X ^<*.f: . 




hatik t» So X -hw-ect jj 

af Uirw? and Vu^a -\«r , 
an. 4 aa&ss I 0 *fwdi: , 

Qrd yny sfcUr. fyq • COT. 

For the first time, print seemed less permanent to her. And 
writing became selection. 

Lead 1: Once when I was little I got a hank to fly so 
I tried jumping off things and tried to float 
up and across... 

Lead 2: I always wanted to fly, but whenever I tried, I 
always fell Kaboom! 

Lead 3: Kaboom! That hurt! Why can't I fly? 

Andrea reread her leads outloud. She starred #3* "This is the best 
she said. "I don't know why." 
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Revision as Correction... By the Child 
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Later, Andrea will become rid|e articulate about her reasons for 
selecting one piece as better than another. She will also find it 
easier to localize, to respond differently to specific sections of 
her draft. For now, choices seem general, and the criterion for the 
choices is unconscious. 

When Andrea wrote about playing baseball a week later, her teacher 

didn't prompt her to !find her story' through writing leads. Andrea 

neatly wrote the first title that came to her mind. When she finished 

I Like Battinp. she read her lines, and then reread them. 

I like to bat because the feel of the ball on 
the bat makes you proud that you can hit it. 
But you can't just pick the bat up and throw 
the ball and hit it if it's your first time. 

I can now because I practice alot. I practice 
with my sister only we don't use a wooden bat 
and a hard ball. We use a wiffle- ball and a 
bat that is plastic... 

Andrea shifted around in her seat and again reread her paper. "This 
part about the ,wif fie ball doesn't go here," she sighed. "It's in 
the. wrong place." But how can a whole paragraph be moved? 

The spatial problems overwhelm Andrea. She asks for help. Her 
teacher suggests she write the paragraph on a separate sheet of paper, 
and use 'codes' - in this case, a star - to show its position in the 
paper. For the first time, Andrea's drafts begin to resemble the work- 
ing manuscript of a writer. 
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When Andrea finished ^Ji-l^J^Wn^, she didn't need a reader 
to ask, "What's this really about? 11 "Should anything be changed?" 
She had become her o'wn critic. She reread what she has written and 
then revises independently through correction. 

•Between September 1 and October 15, she wade important break- 
throughs. 

Andrea began to see print as temporary Her hand- 
writing in leads and first drafts became a loose, 
messy scrawl which suggests she expects to discard 
them. 

; \ndrea f s teacher encouraged her to use 'codes 1 for 

revision* 

Revision moves from correction by the teacher to 

correction by the child. Andrea internalizes her 
teacher's questions and begins to be her own critic. 



OCTOBER 15 - N0VSMP5R 30 



Revision Becomes a Fuidin p Act 



By late October, kidic^ :.hinl-cj5 about focus before she begins 

to write. Cn October 23, che lists possible topics and immediately 

focuses each one. This is part of her list: 

An i m ale (the be:xr we s=iw) 

O..Tiping (in Canada, and what I caw) 

Fishing (vxth izj Ikudy, at Winnepasawki Lake) 

Hiking (in C:\naia, on the mountains) 

Andrea chooses Copping fenacH. Eer reasons show her new concern 
for focus. 
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"It's a good topic because I spent a lot of time in Canada so 
I can tell what happened and put it into short words. Instead of 
telling my whole trip, Jill just put one thing down that was a big 
experience for me. 11 

Andrea Uses A Strategy Which Later is Used for More Advanced Revision 

# * 

Andrea decides to further narrow her topic by writing several 
different beginnings. This time she draws, her 6wn line underneath 
each. 

In September, Andrea did not list possible topics, focusing her 

list, selecting her subject. She did not try out possible beginnings 

before arriving at her first line. The first words Andrea wrote at 

the beg innin g of a writing episode were used as the lead to her piece. 

This chart shows the changes which have happened in Andrea's writing. 

Number of words written before Andrea finds her lead 
sentence. 



Date Title Number of Words 

9/18/78 dockmaker 6 

9/21/78 Lin-Su 0 

10/3/78 Teacher 0 - 

10/15/78 Kaboom prompted 91 

10/16/78 Batting 0 

10/23/78 Surprise in Canada 258 

10/ /78 ffy Dog's Pill 163 



In a longitudinal study of art students, Jacob Getzels and Mihaly 
Csikszentmihalyi found the students they studied who later became 
successful artists were those who took more time to select objects 
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to draw, and. changed directions several times while drawing. Some 
began drawing in one medium and then switched to others. Other stu- 
dents did exploratory sketches on the side to help them discover their 
subject. 

Andrea appears to be engaged in a similar sort of exploratory 
process. At first. glance, her leads seem ±o~be- different tacks to- 
ward a subject. 

Ity Dog's Heartworm Pill 

1. Every time I come home from school I have 

to give ray dog a pill and it is VERY VERY. hard. 

■2; There, now you won't see it. The pill is 
way down deep in the cookie. 



3. Down it goes, down, Eat it! Oh, no, how 
am I going to get you to eat it? 



k. Now will you please eat i,t* Just once, for 
me, the one that feeds you? 

A closer look, however, suggests that at this stage Andrea's 
leads $11 represent points along the same progression. Each lead 
is deeper into the sequence of events in Andrea's story. Ifeny of 
the leads wouldn. f t make sense without the preceeding leads to ex- 
plain them. They are a continuation of each, other. 

If the lines separating the leads for Hy Dor's Heartworm Pill 
were taken out,- the sentences woul.d read as, one 'continuous story. 
The subject and structure of her pieces seem to be evident in Andrea's 
first leads. It is only the actual beginning sentence which she finds 



through her early attempts at writing- leads, Andrea has not yet learn- 
ed to simultaneously consider a variety of perspectives. 

Yet she has learned important preliminary letesontf. She has learn- 
ed a stance of openness which she'll later use as she explores a variety 
of perspectives on her subject* She has learned a strategy for revision, 
even though she is not yet considering different perspectives, voices, 
or ways of structuring a piece of writing, 

Andrea now has a mechanism for revision. She has a strategy for 
carving her subject out of her inventory of information. In Surprise 
~in Canada, for example, she uses a variety of •codes 1 to organize her 
trial-and-error search for a lead sentence. 

Steps Code 

Lists 10 pocsible topics. Numbers, 1-10, 

Parenthesis for details 

beside each topic, ( ) 

Crosses out 'bad* topics, 
saying "to^ big 11 or 

"boring. 11 , 

One star beside possible 

topic. * 

rwo stairs for selected 

topi c . * * 

Lists 1-3 for leads which 1. 
v 5 eh* '11 write, 2. 

3. 

Draws line under each lead 
as lead t as she writes for 
closure. 

Scratches out first part 

of fourth lead, 

Secopies second half of 

focAr-rh lead onto sheet n"<\ 
O . of paper* 6Uw 



-is* - 

At This Stage, Revision is a Physical Process 

. * Revision, for Andrea, is a physical process! She lays the whole 
story out in front of her* • Then she stars and underlines the good 
part, and crops the rest* Andrea constructs her writing with her hands. 

Piaget points out that activity which is carried out in the phys- 
*ical world can later be internalized and carried out mentally. For 
now, Andrea needs to physically manipulate her options, (and she con- 
siders r:ily a limited number of them). Later, she'll be able to weigh 
and consider alternatives in her mind. 

Andrea has learned to throw away. She is also learning to keep. 
Once she finds a line or "section she wants to use, she -copies it exact- 
ly onto her new paper. Earlier in the year, she often referred only 
genially to the firstdraft while writing the second. She made many 
unconscious changes. There was no comparison or choice involved. Drafts 
were separate and, in a sense, revisions were arbitrary. In order to 
make deliberate changes in a draft, Andrea has to learn to keep as 
well as to cut. 

At This Staff e r Revision Moans Finding the Topic ' 

Andrea's changes during October and November are all made during 
the beginning stages of the composing process (prewriting). Most of 
her revision codes are used before Andrea selects her beginning. In 
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Surprise in Canada, Andrea uses 13 revision codes before selecting 
her beginning sentence, and only k once her lead was chosen. Similar- 
ly, in My Dog's Pill, she uses 7 revision codes before she finds her 
beginning, and none afterward. 

• Revision means finding the topic. The topic determined the piece. 
At this stage, Andrea is not 'conscious that any one topic can be told 
in many different ways. Once she finds a topic and lead sentence she 
likes, she^may lat.er cross out a word, change a spelling, or add an 
adjective. But it is as if there are no major decisions .to be made. 
Once she selects her subject, the story seems to write itself. 

Andrea's revision at this point can be described as a physical 
cutting away of unneeded introductory information so as to uncover a 
lead sentence which is focused and active. Despite the obvious limits 
of such revision, important breakthroughs h*ve again been made. 

-Andrea has adopted and refined strategies which 
bring revision into the prewriting stage of 
composition. 

-Andrea writes leads independently now, and is 
willing to write and discard an increasing number 
of words. 

-Andrea has learned to keep as well as to discard. 
She carves out lines which please her and then she 
copies these exactly. Everything is no longer in 
I lux. Choices between drafts are deliberate. 

-Andrea used to ask, "What's this roally about?" after 
she wrote a- draft. Now she is aware of focus as-she" 
begins to write. What was at first correction has 
now become a guiding act. 

<? 
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DECEMBER - JANUARY 

< 

Revision Moves Deeper Into the Draft \ « 4 

Revision Becomes Abstract 

* 

"Today is a big day, 11 Andrea said on December 2nd. "I finally 

finish my beginning to The Big Fish. 11 She had written and rewritten 

her lead many times , writing 23? words and using l3 revision codes. 

Me and ray father were fishing at a lake. I looked 
in the water and saw a quick flash. It was a school 
of fish that looked like silver dollars. . '. 

That day Andrea finished her story. As usual, she wrote the 
middle . sections~of -he;r paper, without considering or reconsidering 
word choice. When she copied the first draft into final form, how- 
ever, she was dissatisfied. 

"I want to make the sections where I catch the fish shorter, 
quicker," she said, as if she wanted her words to match the sudden- 
ness of the tug on her line. Andrea starred the troublesome part, 
and on a separate bit of paper, listed numbers 1-3, as if she were 
writing leads. 

Beside riumbers 1 and 2, Andrea rewrote the section two different 
ways. Then she circled number 3» She was ready to try again. For a 
few minutes, her pencil was stiU.^.Themshe brought it to the paper, 
h*3ri it ther^~'ready^o~write. She pulled away. 
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The researcher asked, "What'd you almost write? 11 Andrea blushed. 
I! I was going to say, 'Just then a quick jerk awakened me and I looked 
and saw my pole bending, 111 she said. "But it was too long. 11 

The line Andrea considers— and rejects— is less interesting than 
the process of turning it over in her mind. David Olsen makes this 
point in his chapter from Arts, Cognition and Basic Skills. 

"As we examine a rock by turning it over in our hands, we are 
aware of che fact that we aq/quire knowledge about the rock, but the 
skilled manipulation that ga^ve rise to the knowledge of the rock is 
transparent to us-" Olsen continue, "♦ . ♦ applying that feat of 
manipulation to widely divergent objects or events will result in the 
development of a skill of wide applicability." Bevision is becoming 
an internal process for Andrea. 

In The Big Fish episode, content revision moves into the main body 
— of- Andrea's drafts. Previously, Andrea's revision showed a willingness 
to suspend definition during the prewriting stage. Now exploration 
continues after she finds her lead. 

This chart of where revision codes are used, illustrates that 
Andrea now revises after she chooses her lead. 

Date Title Number of Codes Used Number of Codes Used 

Before Lead is Chosen After Lead is Chosen 



JO/23/78 Surprise in Canada 13 i\ 

11/6/78 My Dog's Pill 7 0 

11/27/73 The Big Fish 18 29 

3/ /7$ The Birthday Teddy 11 18 

3/ /79 Caspar's Bath 3 22 

er|c 2C1 



Andrea invents and adapts new codes to help her revise and re- 
write sections within her draft • She begins to use a form of brackets 
to separate sections which need to be reworked* Stars, triangles, and 
even rabbit heads are used to insert lines into -specific places in a 
draft. 

In their book on the creative process, Getzels and Csikszentmihalyi 
emphasize that stages of defining and solving the problem (in this case, 
the subject) are not compartmentalized. The most creative artists in 
their study continued problem-finding throughout the creative process. 
They kept the structure of the problem from crystallizing too soon, and 
experimented with various problem-solving strategies in the course of 
their work. 

Getzels and Csikszentmihalyi suggest t "A creative problem cannot 
be fully visualized in the mind's eye; it must be discovered in the 
interaction with the elements that constitute it." 

Old Strategies Are Used in New Ways 

In Januaryt when Andrea writes leads to Snuggling With Hy Father , 
she explores a variety of perspectives on her subject. For the first 
- time her leads do not follow a single chronology. They are each a 
different attempt to discover the shape of her subject. This seems 
to be a further step in Andrea 1 s ability to internally manipulate options. 
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These are some of her leads: 



$1. Ny father came in from hauling wood, 
j "Daddy," I asked, "Will you lie down 
with me?" 

2. "I can't wait," I said, jumping on the 
couch. . . 

3. Bang! There goes the hamper. Daddy 
must be done with his shower. . . 

^. I snuggled deeper in the blanket. 
Something biy was missing. . . 

Finally Andrea has a lead she likes. 

I snuggle deeper in the blanket. I feel 
uneasy. Something big is missing. 

"I like it," she says, "but now the hardest part is how, with the 
same feeling, I can get my father to the sofa." Writers have often 
said that the greatest challenge in writing is getting the person 
.from here to there, and now Andrea struggles with the same problem. 

She has a hard ti.ae moving people about in her writing. Transi- 
tions are hard because she wants to" put down every little step, every 
detail. "It is hard to go from one exciting part to another, without 
putting down all the stuff that comes between them," she explains. 
"I want to write with details, but to skip from one important detail 
to another." 

Now Andrea takes a bit of paper and numbers 1-3. »ru pu t down 
lots of different ways for how I can get my father to -the sofa," she 
says, "and then I'll choose." Andrea uses her strategy for writing 
leads to consider alternative ways to write a difficult passage. In 
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The Big Fish , a strategy was used to correct a troublesome massage; 
now she uses it as a guiding act* 

These are some of the stepp Andrea has taken in December and 
January. 

-Andrea develops* and adapts strategies to bring revision 

deeper into her draft. 
-Previously, Andrea's topic determined her draft. She 

revised before selecting a topic, buj^ not afterwards. 

Nov she makes deliberate choice^throughout the writing. 
-Andrea defers closure on her- structure and subject. 

They change "as she writes". 

-Andrea begins to internalize. She considers options with- 
out putting t\\&& on paper. 

-Andrea seemls to be able to consider a wide variety of 
perspectives and approaches to her subject. Her leads no 
longer are part of a single chronology. 

T Revision of the internal sections of her draft begins 
as correction, and moves forward in the writing process, 
becoming a guiding act. 



FEBRUARY - MARCH 



Revision For Focus Moves Underground 



In January, Andrea wrote 266 words before she found her lead 
sentence. Now, in March, she often picks up her pencil and, straight 
away, begins her draft. She doesn't list possible topics, and, one 
by one, eliminate them. She doesn't practice a variety of beginning 
lines before selecting one. 
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Number of words written before Andrea finds her lead sentence: 



-fete Title Number of Words 

9/13/78 Clockmaker 0 

9/21/78 Lin-Su 0 

10/ /?8 Teacher 0 

10/ /?8 Kaboom prompted 91 

10/16/78 Batting 0 

10/23/78 Surprise in Canpda 258 

10/ /78 My Dog's Pill 163 

11/27/78 The Big Fish 28? 

1/ /79 Saturday Nights 192 

1/15/79 Snuggling 266 

3/ 1/79 Birthday Teddy Bear *f6 

3/1 V79 Washing Caspar Ik 

3/20/79 Pop-wheels 10 



Has Andrea returned, full-circle, to the unconsidered writing 
of last September? Is she again "putting any old words down? 11 Has 
she given up the struggle? 

"It's easier for me to start a ?iece of writing now," Andrea 
says* "I have a better idea for topics which will work, and the 
leads come to me easily." These are some of her recent leads, writ- 
ten with very little revision: 

Washing Caspar 

"Come on, Caspar," I firmly say. The dog 
squats down. I drag hereby the collar. • . 

The Wonderful Birthday Teddy 

My sister handed me a big box. "Open it," 
she cried. I did, and in the box was a big 
ball of fur with eyes. "HAPPY BIRTHDAY!" 
my parents shouted. . . 

Andrea seems to have an implicit sense for the shape of a piece. 

She no longer needs to include in order to exclude. She is able to 

eliminate winding introductions without first putting them all down 

on the paper, and then crossing them out. 



MO- 

Andrea seems able to 'not only internally tighten her leads, but 
also her transitions. When she writes a first draft, her writing slows 
down as she comes to points of transition. 

"What are you stopping to think about? 11 I asked Andrea recently. 
"I'm thinking of all the things that happened after I opened ray birth- 
day teddy bear, 11 she said, . . the pancake supper, the games. . . 
But they aren't important to ray story." This is what she wrote: 

... I took the fur out of the box and 
it was a big brown teddy bear. . . "Do you 
like it?" my sister asked. 

That night I slept with ray bear . Its soft 
fur felt warm and cuddly. • . 

This time Andrea finds her focus without having to physically cut away 

excess words.^ Crisp transitions are easy for her now. 

New Revision Concerns. . . and Strategies 

Andrea's revision codes have changed. She rarely uses brackets 
to designate sections which need to be condensed, or lists numbers for 
leads. She seeras to bracket troublesome sections in her mind's eye, 
to revise abstractly. 

"I think my writing has changed," she says now. "My biggest 
problem is how to put down everything people need to know, but to still 
have it sound right." Then she thought for a minute. "I used to have 
a different kind of a problem. 11 
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Nov; Andrea revises to answer her reader's questions* In early 
March she wrote a firfet draft to Painting. She wrote effortlessly, 
again writing 15.5 words a minute. She wrote without listing topics 
and without writing possible leads. Superficially, her writing be- 
havior seemed similar to September. This time when she finished a 
draft, however, she gathered a group of readers. Amy, Shawn, Robi and 
Diane pulled their chairs closer to Andrea's desk. "Will you listen 
to this, 11 she said, "and tell me where it isn't clear. 11 

Hcimm. What color should we use? Jill and 
I pick black for a base color. We start 
clearing away an area, and then we sweep it. 
We get two paint brushes and start. What a 
sloppy job, but I love doing it. . . 

The children were full of questions. "What are you painting?" Shawn 

asked. "I can't even tell." "Why was it fun?" Amy wondered. "You 

said it wan colorful — what colors?" 

to paint the cellar floor 
Hmmm. What qolor should we use/ Jill and I 
picked black for a base color. . . What a sloppy 
job but I love doing it/because v/e didn't worry 
about getting paint on us. 

Later Andrea reread the draft to herself. With a carot, she added 

words and phrases to answer her readers' questions. 

Amy watched as Andrea worked quietly, adding lines, crossing out 

paragraphs, drawing arrows. One page grew into three « "That happens 

to me, too," Amy said. "I start with three lines, then it becomes three 

pages. After ten days or so, I get it back to three lines." 

Andrea nodded. "Writing was easier in the fall," she said, and 

giggled. "I guess this year I learned to make writing hard." 



Summary 



The story of how Andrea learned to make writing hard has been pre- 
senteu as a sequence of chronological stages. In retrospect, the' process 
can also be viewed as three interwoven threads. The story of Andrea is 
the story of one child's sequences of learning revision , and it is the 
story of changes in how and why Andrea revises. 



Sequences of Learning Why Andrea Revises How Andrea Revises 

to Revise 

What begins as f correction 
by the teacher later becomes 
correction by the child, 

What begins as correction 
later becomes a guiding 
41 act. 

She develops a strategy 
. for cut-and-keep which is 

* Vihat begins as overt, explicit, used for progressively 

later moves underground and more abstract revisions.-^ 

becomes implicit. 

Revision begins as a 
physical process and 
later seems to move under- 
ground and become abstract 



Andrea's attention is At first f Andrea keeps 
at first directed towards every v/ord she writes; 
focus; later, towards i ate r she has a flexible 
answering her readers 1 approach towards a draft, 
ouestions. she can cut and she can 

keep. 



Chapter II 
The Writing Process 



Alison reread ^ir first sentence. She frowned and bit into the 
soft wood of her pencil; a tear formed in the corner of her eye. Glaring 
at the paper she Buttered, "Stupid," and rumpled her paper into a ball. 
Alison was in sixth grade and wanted to write about the death of her dog, 
Muffin. The first line didn't do justice to her feelings. 

Each day Alison writes in class. Today is Wednesday and since 
Mondmy she has known she would write about the death of her dog. Since 
then a series of images and impressions hare rehearsed their way to the 
surface for inclusion in her story about Muffin. Last year a torrent of 
*)rds and sentences would hare poured on to the page. This. year she is a 
dissatisfied writer.- She is paralyzed by options as well as the apparent 
inability of her first words to meet personal expectations. 

What Alison doesn't know is that what reaches the page is the end 
of a long line of reductions from the original swirl of memories about 
her dog. Figure 1 below shows the progression of Alison's reductions to 
the print that finally reaches the page: 



Thought 



One choice 
Reduction 



Telegraph 
-» Words 



Conrentional 
■> Order 



i***c : play with 
Muffin on lawn. 
image : Muffin ' 
next to her on 
bed. 

smell : wet dog 
hair after rain, 
texture : feel of 
fur. 

image : combing the 
dog. 

image : hugging the 
dog. 

words : nice, miss 
him, cry 



image : 
Muffin on 
the bed. 
new image : 
hand across 
Muffin's 
head 



image : Dog 
on bed. 

words : 
bed, lump 
on the 
bed; 

he's there, 
feel him 
nice, 
pat 



"I felt him 
on the bed 
next to me. 11 



Since Monday All sec has been rehearsing a boat of images and 
memory syat ems. But whju aha writes, only one can be chosen to work 
on at a time. Alison chooses the image of Muffin on the bed next to 
her* Since Alison's communication will deal "with words, she now 
converts images to words. The words swirl in telegraphic form and in 
no particular order. Her final act is tfc^pfut' the words in an order 
that others will understand: tf I felt his on the bed next to me." 
Compared with the range of iaages and words Alison has entertained 
in the process, the sentence is but a ghost of "her impressions. 
A year ago Alison would hare assumed the missing material was repre- 
sented in. the sentence. Not now. She knows the words are inadequate. 
Worse, she does not see any promise in them for reworking the image. 
Alison is stalled. 

Alison's frustration could be that of a seven year old, a doctoral 
student, or professional writer. All go through 'the same process of 
reduction. The only difference between the amateur and the professional 
is that the professional is less surprised* Writers who compose 
regularly hare stronger links between the part (sentence) and the 
whole (the overall story or article) and expect that flLrst attempts ' 
will probably be poor choices. They rewrite for focus and better 
choice, rework other images, until words match that innfer "yea" 
feeling. Then they write to add what is naturally subtracted through 
the very process of writing itself. 

What teacher hasn't heard these words: "I'm stuck. This is 
dumb. It's no use. Now what do I do?" Essentially these writers 
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are asking, "where am I?" They feel the lack in their words which have 
been reduced from richer images and intentions. They don't know 
where the sentence- before them fits in with their original, overall 
story. Fear even blurs the images and words that once seemed so real 

o 

t o 

in rehearsal. 

. Teachers can answer children's questions only £jf they know the 
writing' process from both the inside and the outsio/. They know it 
from the inside because they work at their writing; they know it 
from the outside because they are acquainted with research that shows 
what happens when people write. 

. This chapter will portray what is involved in the writing pro- 
cess. The game process ingredients will be mirrored in three very 
different writers: my own writing as an adult, Mary, first grade, and 
John, fourth grade. Process ingredients will be shown from choice of 
topic and rehearsal* through first composing to text revisions. Finally, 
roice, the force underlying all process components,, will be shown. 

One problem. Don't be fooled by the orders in which I describe 
the writing process. I hate to use words, which follow each oth-sr in 
systematic and conventional fashion for you to understand what I am 
' about. This suggests that writers, or thought, follow in systematic 
order for everyone. Not so. when a person writes, so. many components 
go into action simultaneously that words fail to portray the real pic- 
ture. For example, in showing Alison's thought reduction, it is 
impossible to portray speed, or the flow of images, body memory systems 
simultaneous to reduction. Alison's reduction may have been entirsly 



unconscioua, and occur from a thdusandth of a second to two seconds. 
Though orders are • unpredictable , what is involved in the writing pro- 
cess can be described with profit. 
BBSIMfBIGS - CHOICE AND &EHEARSAL; 

The writing process has aany beginning points. It can begin as 
unconscious rehearsal. A person obserres a child at play, two dogs 
fighting, or recall a humiliating somen t in college when reading a 
daughter's paper. The sore a writer writes, the more choice and re-* 
hearsal increase and occur at unpredictable moments. Facts restlessly 
push their way to the surface until the writer says, "I'll write about 
that." 

A number of years ago some friends and I were swapping yarns 
about great teachers w». had known who had little formal education. I 
told soae anecdotes about my Great Dhcle, Horatio Nelson Wilbur, a 
dry New England wit, filled with salty wisdom. The roll of the 
stories on my tongue and the reactions of my friends to his humor gave 
rise to the words, "I really ought to write something about him." 
For two years I made notes, talked with other relatives, until, I 
finally put words to paper. In 'contrast, six year old Mary gois to 
her writing center, picks up a piece of paper and murmurs, "Let's 
see, what '11 I write about? I know ... a wedding." She mumbLs 
again, "The- wedding, the beautiful wedding, •• and. reaches for a irayon 
to draw a bride with veil, tiara and flowing gown at the top of \it 
twelve by eighteen inch paper. 
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REHEARSAL: 

Conscious rehearsal accompanies the decision to write. Rehearsal 
refers to preparation for composing. Rehearsal can take the form of 
daydreaming, sketching, doodling, making lists of words, outlining, 
reading, conversing, or even writing lines as a foil to further re- 
hearsal. Die writer ponders , "What shall I include? What's a good 
my to start? Should it be a poem, debate, first person narrative, 
or short story?" 

* Rehearsal say also take the form of ego cheering, "This will 
be magnificent* Surely it will be published. Mj girl will think I 
am super. I'll work every day on this. The kids will laugh." 
Kirr: 

Mary rehearses for writing by drawing. As she draws she re- 
\ creates tisually the impressions that were there at the wedding: 
colors, dresses, hair styles, the actual persons in the wedding party. 
She adds jewelry on top of the costumes. "This is what I'm going to 
hare when I get aarried," she announces to Jennifer writing at the 
desk next to her, 'lots of gold and diamonds." If Mary is asked 
be fore she draws what she will write about her response is general, 
"I don't know, something about a wedding." If asked the same question 
farther along in the drawing, her response is more detailed. 
John; 

John is nine and wants to write about racing cars. Last night 
he and his father tracked their favorite cars and drivers at the race- 
way, John could still feel the vibration of the engines as they 

*• 
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roared into the curve where he was sitting. Dust, popcorn, the bright 
lights oTerhead, the smell of exhaust and gasoline were all part of his 
unconscious memory. John was so sure of their reality he thought he 
merely had to pick up a pencil and the words would pour forth. John 
didn't rehearse, paused a moment, and with mouth slightly Boring wrote: 

The cars was going fast. 
He reread the words. "Agggh," he bellowed. "This is stupid." No 
images cane to mind fro* his simple sentence. There were no details 
<, to build on. John's reading abilities were strong enough to let him 

know the sentence said little. He didn't know what to do with his 
words. John thiiJcs, reads, but doesn't go on. He can't . . . a^Lone. 
He has not yet written regularly enough tc learn how to retrieve 
images and information from previous events. 
Don: 

tbcle Nelson had been dead for fifteen years. I had missed him f 
hit; sense of humor, slant on life. ^The laughter of the teachers as I 
shared one anecdote after another made me miss him more. I didn't 
write then but I quickly made a list of every incident and anecdote I 
could recall from our relationship and stories others told about him. 
My rehearsal has grown now for the last two years into long lists, 
even some early writing of one incident which I wrote last year. Ihere 
was a gap of one year between the time I first told about Uncle Nelson, 
made the lists, and began some quick sketching. > 
Choice and Rehearsal: 

Mary, John and I were hardly aware of making a choice about a 
writing topic. Topics pushed their way to the surface until the writer 
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aaid, M I»U write about that." For writera who coapoae daily, other 
topics com to thta in tht addet of writing about another subject, 
especially if they know they can exercise control over their choices. 
It is not unusual to hear children speculate about topics they will 
choose from the list of future topics already listed in their writing 
foldsra. The very act of writing itself through heightened meanings 
and perceptions prepares us both consciously and unconsciouriy to see 
■ore possibilities for writing subjects* Writing that occurs but 
once every two weeks limits choice because it limits both the practice 
of writing and the exercise of topic selection* Rehearsal does not 
occur since the writer usually didn't know he would have been writing 
that day. Under these circumstances teachers hare to cone up with 
topics for the children, ruling out both choice and rehearsal* 
COMPOSING: 

Composing refers to everything a writer does from the time first 
words are put on paper until all drafts are completed. Sometimes when 
a writer must rehearse through writing, there is overlap between the 
two, composing and rehearsing* 

Don: 

About a year after telling ay "Uncle Nelson" stories I began to 
compose* Where to start? I decided to show my Uncle. Two images 
dominated ay thought, one of my Uncle standing in the stern of a 
skiff, sculling his way into a brisk southwest wind, the other, catching 
him out of the corner of my eye. That 1 * just the way the image entered 
my thinking, off to the side, creeping in from the left as I walked 
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head down, picking my »y through pools and rocks at low tide. I 

tried some lines: 

At the err of a gall I looked up and was sore attracted 
hT i brown Dlur bobbing off to my left and not quite behind 
2. "wLth. famiSar brown felt hat of my Uncle Horatio 
Nelson Wilbur. 

I liked the idea of bringing -7 Uncle into focus from a blur on my 
left. But- the image .just didn't fit with how I felt about my Uncle. 
I wanted a clear, distinct profile. It, may be that my work in photo- 
graphy was. bothered by the clutter of the beach, the rocks and seaweed. 
I decided to work with another image. I wrote again: 

The brown felt hat was his .hallmark, ^u'dstart at that 
h.t a Quarter of a mile out to sea, catch a trail of cigar 
Sto ?™ underneath, end check his casual lean ^to the ~nd 
as his long arm commanded the scull oar in the stem. Casually 
sure. That was Uncle Nelson. 
That felt better. A profile with some quick sketches to show the 
person, with just a hint of the teacher, was what I wanted. More 
work was needed but at least I had my foot in the dOor. 

I didn't pnblish my first piece of writing until seven years ago 
when I was forty-three. Since that time I hare tried to write daily, 
biting my fingernails. when" I miss a day because it is so hard to pick 
up a cold trail on an article. Gradually I hare come to trust that if 
I stay at the writing something will come of it. Time is my greatest 
ally. I try to listen to the information, finding which way it will lead 
ae, but ultimately backing off because I am surprised when there is more 
than I can report. I haven't yet gotten or- r my years on academic pro- 
bation in college when I heard time after tise, "Graves, you just don't 
have enough information. Did you forget again?" Now I'm supposed to 
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throw off that heritage and txcludt information. 

Then there are days when nothing vorka. I write a line. It 
doesn't fit. I try another line. A dead end. I clean my study, make' 
phone calls, eat, return and write some more. I don't know what I'm 
doing, but the fingers still work on the keys. I wonder when the great 
breakthrough will cose. Will it be just around the corner as it was on 
Monday, or a month fro* now as it was last spring? I come to the type- 
writer every day; some days knowing the writing will go well,, other 
days playing the keyboard as a lottery, never missing a day, but always 
hoping. 
Mary: 

Mary finished h«r drawing, paused, glanced at the wedding party 
in stick figures and costumes, and spoke softly to herself, "When." 
She scrawled "Vfa" on the line below the drawing, spoke "when 11 again to 
confirm what she had done and to establish where she was in the writing, 
and added "we." "Vn we . . As Mary writes she feels the words with 
her tongue, confirming what the tongue knows with her ear, eye and hand. 
Ever since she was an infant, eye and hand have been working together 
with the south, confirming even further i&at they didn't know. 

Mary composes so slowly that she oust return each time to the 
beginning of her sentence and reread up to the current word under 
formulation. Each new word is such a struggle that the overall syntax 
is obliterated. The present is added to a shaky, indistinct past. The 
future hardly exists. Beyond one or two words after the word under 
formulation, Mary cannot share what will happen in her story of the 
wedding. 



Mary may borrow fro* internal imagery of the wedding event when 
she writes. Bat she frequently uses her drawing as an idea bank. Mary 
does not appear to wrestle with word choice* Rather, she wrestles with 
the mechanics of formation, the spelling an** handwriting, then with her 
reading. She wants the spelling to be stable enough so that when she 
tries to share it later with her teacher she will be able to read it. 

After writing the one sentence, "Wn we wt to the wdg we hd fn," 
(When we went to the wedding we had fun.) Mary's composing of her writing 
has ended. In Mary's estimation the drawing is still the more important 
part of the paper. This is not surprising since her drawing contains 
far more information than the writing. Other children will also res- 
pond more to her drawing than her writing. For Mary the writing adds 
to the drawing, not the drawing to the writing. 
John: 

John impatiently taps the eraser part of his pencil on the desk 

o 

and glares at his paper, empty save for ths one line, "The cars was 
going fast." 

"What's the matter, John?" inquires his teacher, Mr. Govoni. 

"I can't write. I don't know what to do. All I have is this." 

"Turn your paper over for a minute, John. Now tell me, how did 
you happen to write about cars?" 

"Well, you see last night, me and my Dad we went to the Raceway 
out on Bouth 125. We go there every Saturday night and you should see 
those guys drive. Charley Jones is the ho£ttfst thing right now. You 
should see him sneak up on a guy-faice to the outside, and just when 
a guy looks in the mirror>«t the fake, Charley takes 'em on the inside. 



Nothin' but dust for the other guy to look at. Charley cakes top money. 

"Slow down a minute, John. You're said enough already. Tou know 
a lot about Charley Jones. Put it down right here and 1*11 be back in 
five minutes to see how you are doing. M 

John begins to write: "Charley Jones makes a lotta money. He's 
the best driver around. He has won two weeks in a row. Me and my Dad 
*e saw him drive and he 1 a our favrit." John rushes the words to the 
paper, hardly pausing between sentences. A look of satisfaction is on 
his face. Triumph • • • at least Charley Jones is in print. John 
doesn't give the details about Charley passing the other driver. Lven 
though this is good information, John picks up on his last statement. 
For John, the oral has been the needed rehearsal, a means of hearing 
his voice and intention. He orally selects, compose^ and with a quick 
reading, notes that the writing is satisfying since he has included 
Charley Jones in his draft. c 
COMPOSING PATTERNS: 

All writers follow a simple pattern: select, compose, read, 
select, compose, read . . . Both Mary and I had to select one bit of 

i 

information from a mass of information to start writing. I first 
selected the image of my Uncle standing in the stern of his skiff from 
a mass of memories about him. I converted the choice to words, reducing 
the full image of him to a quick sketch. I knew I had to write through 
several starts before I could see in the writing what would be the best 
selection. Until I could see the words about my Uncle on the page, had 
something to read, I couldn't come up with the appropriate line for me. 



I don't hare to worry about handwriting and spelling during the 

composing. I type, read, concentrate totally on the message that emerges 

on the typewriter before me. I see the sentence that emerges in relation 

to the total image I want to create for my Uncle in this first scene of 

of him at sea. The last words in the vignette, casually sure , released 

a whole series of new incidents and images that needed to be organized 

or sequenced into the opening lines: 

The brown felt hat was his hallmark* Iou f d start at that 
hat a quarter of a mile out to sea, catch a trail of cigar smoke 
from underneath the brim, note the casual lean into the wind as 
his long arm commanded the scull oar in the stern. Casually 
sure ... that was Uncle Nelson. 

Two incidents, one with me, another with some neighbors, would illustrate 

just how casually sure he was when he taught his lessons. Each trial, 

first the one on the beach, the other with my Uncle at sea, had its own « 

select, compose, read cycle. But the daily work on the typewri:er has 

made this cycle automatic for a large portion "of the time. There are 

instances, however* <?when the choice of the right word can take as long 

as fire to ten minutes, eren be abandoned for another day. 

Mary uses the same cycle in her writing. She selects information 
but from her drawing, chooses words to go with her selection (voicing 
them as she goes), composes (still voicing), reads, selects and composes 
again. Handwriting, spelling, and reading dominate her conscious 
process. Setter formation, thinking of what sounds will be right with 
letters, nearly obliterate her message. 

Mary's reading is different than mine. We both read for orientation 
but Mary reads exclusively to know where one word fits in relation to 




othar words. She rereads from the beginning after every word composed. 
If she has to struggle with a difficult sound -sjmbol arrangement in the 
middle of a word, she may hare to reread from the beginning to find anew 
•ran what word she is composing. Under these circumstances , revision 
for Mary means only the adjustment of handwriting, spelling and some 
grammatical inconsistencies. Mary is not adjusting her information yet. 
VOICE 

The process has a driving force called voice. Technically voice 
is not a process component or a step in the journey from choice-rehear- 
sal to final revision. Rather, it underlies every part of the process. 
To ignore voice is to present the process as a lifeless t mechanical act. 
Divorcing voice from process is like leaving salt from stew, love from 
sex, or sun from gardening. Teachers who attend to voice listen to the 
person in the piece and observe how they use process components. 

Voice is the imprint of ourselves on the writing. It is that part 
of the self that pushes the writing ahead, the dynamo in the process. 
Take the voice away and the writing collapses of ics own weight. There 
is no writing, just words following words. Voiceless writing is written 
to whom it may concern. The voice shows how I choose information, organize 
it v select the words, all in relation to what I want to say and how I 
want to say it. The reader say6, "Someone is here. I know that person. 
I've been there, too.' 1 But the writer's voice is in the right register, 
not pointing to the self but to the material. The voice is the frame of 
the window through which the information is seen. Readers can't read 
voiceless writing when no one is there, anymore than they can have dia- 
logue with a mannequin. 



Listen to a friend speak from another room; quickly you say, 
"That's Norman. " Norman has his way of speaking. Experts can take 5 
voice imprints from an oscilloscope and say, "That was Louise speaking 
on the telephone. 11 The same is true in handwriting, any expressive 
event • . . the roice is there. Experts argue oyer the authenticity 
of a painting. But they argue oyer technique, arrangement, subject, 
all as imprints of the yoice. "This is the way Vermeer expresses him- 
self. He f d neyer do it that way." Vender discloses himself, ra &n+* 
every artist in every craft, or it isn't craft. 

Voice has a good start with six year old children and goes from 
complication to complication after that, until late in the game the 
writer becomes proficient enough to make writing sound like speech. 
Voice could come earlier in children 1 s writing if we'd only help them 
discover subjects of their own' and then maintain their voices in them. 

Mary writes in simple, straight-forward fashion using voice to 
accompany her writing. Her speech supplies many of the missing voice 
elements as she writes. The unselfconscious Mary lots the words fall 
where they may. Her drawing also contains many voice elements, many 
expressions of herself, her feelings, opinions and ideas. The writing 
certainly doesn't sound like speech, yet Mary's person is everywhere. 

From that first experience with writing, Mary will spend the 
rest of her life finding her voice, losing it, and finding it again. • 
Much of the success of this journey depends on her teachers. Every 
new experience, subject, writing tool, stage of living from childhood * 
through adolescence, and on through stages of adult life requires new 
voices to fit the changing person. We speak of the sound, the voice 



of writers, the early Hemingway, tht late Hemingway. They aren't the 
ease person with the ease voice. Voices nay be similar but they are 
not identical* 

John doesn't know how to retrieve information, find himself in 
relation to his subject* His skill in reading has rubbed out his .oral 
voice, once ao dominant in his writing* He has to discover the oral 
routes again, just as he had it in first grade. We often hear children 
say, "I used to be able to write good in second grade, but now I can't 
write at" all in the fourth grade." 

Our data show that when a writer makes a good choice of subject, 
the voice booms through, then the voice is, strong, writing improves 
and all the skills that go to improve writing . . . often without any 
formal teaching in the tools. Wien the person is in the piece, the 
dymamo hums, energy for writing goes up, the child enjoys the writing. 
Teachers could never assign what children choose to do when they find 
their own voices. 

Voice breathes through the entire process: rehearsal, topic choice, 
selection, composing, reading, rewriting. Not only is it the dynamo 
to the writing, but it contributes most to the development of the writer. 
It pushes the writer into problems through interesting topics, gives 
energy to persist in their solution, then carries the writer on to a new 
set of issues. As the writer moves through this growth cycle there are 
principles of development that must be understood as well. These must 
be put into practice along with the understanding of the writing process. 
Professionals who understand both areas, process and development, possess 
two essentials for the craft of teaching writing. 

O 
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Chapter III - 
How Do Writers, Develop? 

John was stuck. The line on the page didn't measure up to his 
image of the race track. He felt confident and in control of his writ- 
ing until he read his first line, "The cars was going fast. 11 Disillusion- 
ment set in. "Used to be able to write ... can't any more ... don't' 
know what to do. I hate writing," muttered John. The situation' was out 
of balance. John could see a problem but no solution looming on the dis- 
tant shore. He was utterly fogbound. 

John has a problem but is in a good classroom. His teacher, Mr. 
Govoni, helps him tp catch his balance again when he asks John to tell 
him more about the evening at the racetrack. John tells about the gvening, 
regains control t and continues to write. 

The racetrack predicament is a microcosm of what constitutes growth 
in writing or any other learning event. The learner perceives a 'gap, a 
problem to solve, and goes about trying to solve it. The problem is some- 
times accompanied by tension , disillusionment - at least a halting to 
activity. In other instances the child isn't even aware the problem is 
being solved since the situation is only a Quarter of a step away from 
what the child has been solving all along. Nevertheless, losing balance, 
regaining it, and going on, is the substance of learning. 

Teachers need to know the nature of problems solved by children, how 
important they are for growth, and what to do about them in the classroom. 
A child with a problem is not a moment for panic, but a moment for teaching. 
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But the teaching is centered in helping the child to solve the problem 
for himself. Otherwise, the child will see the teacher as the one in 
control of the writing process, and not himself. 

This chapter is about how children develop as writers. New ways 
of looking at children's problem solving are shown in what children do 
and say in the writing process. Finally, an outline of the general 
orders of child focus in the writing process is presented. In this way 
the issues of child control in the writing' process can be generally 
predicted. i 
Mary 

John is highly conscious of an imbalance and loss of control because 
the issue at hand is related to voice, the reason |for writing about t^e 

xaceway. Not all imbalanc s are of John's magnitude. For example, Mary 

] 

deals with such a slight i oal^nce she wouldn't even be aware of her 
solving process. 

i 

Uary is composing the word, liked . Mary begins by quickly writing 
•I." ohe then moves into sound trials, repeating. the whole word while 
listening to dominant features in her own voice. She next picks up the 
position of her tongue in the front of her mouth, hears and feels "t/ 1 
for "ed" and writes M jt" on the paper. The paper now has "It" written 
on it. Next Mary acts on the interior of the word. She senses some- 
thing is missing; there is an imbalance between what is on the paper and 
what she feels between tongue, eye and ear. She writes the vowel ''a 11 
"between "l n and "t ,f , lat. Mary didn't hear an "a," she just felt some 
letter other than a consonant belonged there. 



Persons sitting next to Mary would probably be unaware of this 
subtle step of growth. Thousands of episodes like Mary's are repeated 
every hour in rooms where children are free to control their writing. 
Such episodes are prelude to solving larger imbalances leading to even 
more substantial growth in children. 
Don 

I ' felt uneasy. I had written a fair amount about my Itacle Nelson 
but ther^e was a feeling that something wasn't right. At 2:00 p.m. I 
took a walk, as I usually .did after lunch. The walk followed the fam- 
iliar roacj to the Gullane l>each, then along the dunes to a large cove 

\ 

overlooked\by a tumbled cottage, the turning point in my daily walks. 
Each day I \ake a walk to test various options in my writing or to get 

release from morning writing itself. 

\ 

On this day I decided to think through my uneasiness. Uneasiness 
was something I'd come to trust. If the uneasiness lasted for several 
weeks, there usually was something wrong. What bothered me was my own 
intrusion in the writing about my Uncle. I needed to be in the piece, 
'yet"not"^bliterate my Uncle. I wanted to show how much he had affected 
me and used several leads through myself to him. The result • • • and 
this struck me about the time I reached the turning point at the stone' 
cottage • • • there was so much lead-in through me that Uncle Nelson 
had taken a back seat. I was writing the piece to show how he taught • 
me over the years. But four pages into the article my Uncle hadn't 
even* appeared, least of all taught me anything. 

I felt a mixture of bitterness and self-pity. I'-d wasted all that 
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tiir perfecting a lead that took ae down to the shore to look for Uncle 



Nelson, running ^acrossjthe fields (he'd once said that I could run faster 
than anyone at the Point), searching through the boat house and the tide 
pools on the shore. I'd have to make a decision about what kind of bal- 
ance was going to \>e in the chapter . and surely it would include 
less of me, but how? 

After seven years of writing, why hadn't I imporved? Why did I 
have to waste days, weeks, of writing on some wrong track before I knew' 
what I was about* The last article I had written about a NEW LOOK AT 
WRITING RESEARCH , took me four months of writing before I arrived at 
the one simple thing the whole article was about, research in context. 

About the time I hit the rise from the dunes to the road home I 
hit on a solution. For some reason, solutions come at the point when 
I have first been a bit upset, forgotten the upset - in a sense said, 
tf to hell with it, 11 or, on reckless days, even, "I'll never write again. " 
The solution was what I suspected - show my Uncle Nelson from the start 
and put him in control. Show him teaching right away. By "the time I 
reached the house I couldn't wait to get to the typewriter. At least I 
was back on track. 
Be flection 

Growth comes when problems are solved for child or adult. Some- 
timesT the^person is unaware of the problem solving process; the discrep- 



other hand, there are times when the force of writing, the desperate 




solution is almost automatic. On the 
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wanting to write something significant, is very strong and the pain of 
imbalance, the unsolved problem, is even greater. It can often be a time 
of disillusionment with self, even with the persons around them. THe 
writer will ' Tten say, "I am beyond help. No one can get me out of this 
predicament." The solution and control must reside with the writer, but 
outsiders, *as in the case of Mr. Govoni, can help the writer to frame the 
problem, come in touch with original intentions which have been obliter- 
ated in disillusionment, and get on with the solution. 

Child grovth in writing is not happenstance. Teachers can expect 
certain imbalances to appear at different stages in a writer's life be- 
cause of what children are prepared to see in their writing. Our re- 
search into children's statements and concepts about writing help us to 
understand the orders in child problem solving in the writing process. 
Children's Concepts of Writing 

Teachers need to understand how children become conscious of what 
they are doing. The edge of consciousness is the teaching edge for the 
craftsperson. It is the point where children are most aware of what 
they need to solve on the. way to satisfying their intentions in writing. 
It is the point at which t<^hfcr"^fcasr^^ mdst~effectively. 
When a child has partial understanding of what he is doing, is frustrated 
because he can't get where he wants to go, then he is ready for a teacher' 
help. 

Consciousness grows in two directions, from words to acts, and acts 
to words. In this example of Mary - from acts to words. Mary struggles 
with handwriting and spelling; when asked what good writers need to do 
well, replies, "Well, they got to spell good, write on the lines and be 
neat.*" Mary mentions this because it is the nature of her conscious 
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struggle with writing and the main focus of her teacher's help* When 
Mary writes, she changes words, adjusts information in her drawing, 
may even include her teacher as an audience* But these are uncon- 
.scious activities, not active enough to become part of her conscious- 
ness* .Writers of any age do far more than they can explain, simply 
because consciousness consistently lags behind performance. For this 
reason, interviews, tests and other interventions never fully get at 
what learners can do in writing or any other learning area. Tests 
only skim off what is at the conscious level of the learneri 
John 

John uses information without knowing it, hears the word used by 
Mr. Govoni, then tries to use it himself. In this instance, acts go 
to words and words to acts. Note the process uses by Mr. Govoni: 

"John, I see in this new draft you have much more information. I 
can see that driver looking frantically in the rearview mirror to see 
where Charley Jones is, then 'poof, 1 Charley leaves him in the dust. 11 
Later, in reference to another selection, John states to Mr. Govoni, 
"It is good because it has a lot of information in it. 11 

11 Can you tell me what: you mean by iaf0rmatidn7 John? IT 

"Well, it has a lot of pages in it." John still associates infor- 
mation with quantity. This is useful for the teacher to know. As Mr. 
Govoni continually points out the details in John.'s writing, and asks 
questions that lead John to adcl information, John becomes aware of the 
meaning of information through the choices he makes in what to include 
in his writing. John's early, imperfect" use fo the word, information, 



is a word looking for definition within the writing proceas . John, 
like any other writer, will spend the rest of his life searching for 
the full meaning of the limitless bounds of the word, information. 

Still, the early use of such words lead to greater distance, on 
John's understanding of the process. John's use of the word, informa- 
tion , in conference is the best assurance that the word will be part 
of John's consciousness when he actually says on his own, "Oh, this 
part doesn't have enough information, got to put some details in to 
show what I mean." John 1 s concept of information has gone tfull cycle: 
using information unawares, use of word without meaning, beginning 
understanding of the word, growth of concept through consistent use 
in conference, to use of the word on his own .with intent to revise. 
Thus, we see how a single word leads to the child's independent use 
of the word to control the writing process. Concepts, however ele- 
mental, are constantly evolving through problem solving and practice. . 
Teachers who know the nature of concept acquisition, as well as the 
general order of concepts to be acouired, can help children to control 
their writing. 



Don 

I follow the same sequence as the children in acquiring concepts, 
in using them to solve problems in my writing. I try new directions 
unawares and put in new ways of showing. my Uncle. Months later it might 

/ 

dawn on meT^Oh^that's what I Was doing! That's the way I solved that 



one. 



My conscious edge, the solving of problems^ writing is greatly 
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helped by the writing community in which I live. We spend hours over 
lunch, in evening meetings, on the telephone talking about how we write, 
new rituals that work, new pens that edit. Writing sessions are reviewed 
like the weekend sports spectacular on a Honday. What works, what, doesn't 

if . 

work, how did you get out of that bind? Imbalances, despairs, .disillusion 
ment, are all part of the writer's edge. They never end. 
General Orders of Problems in Children's Development 

Children keep changing the problems they solve, as well as their 
consciousness of what they do when they write. Most beginners, like Mary, 
cite spelling as the center issue. Ask a child at this time what good 
writers need to do well and they reply, "Spell good . . . take your time 
when you write. 11 This is because so much of their problem solving is * 
simply at the spelling level. Until the word is spelled completely, 
neither the child, nor friends and teachers will be able to understand 
the message. Next the child focuses more on aesthetics and form - !l What 
is the best way to put it down, be neat, 11 - 1;he child is moving toward 
a new type of convention. Some Children are able to put the mechanical 
imbalances and discrepancies behind them and get on to information and 
topic focus. For others, therbattle over mechanics is life long. Because 
of the t limited focus of the school, child, or parents, issues in control- 
ling the craft never come up. 

Depending on the focus of the teacher, the spelling, aesthetics 
and handwriting issues are usually in the first two grades. Toward the 
end of the first grade, if the child has response from other writers, 
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and help from teachers, conventions become more important. The child 
is now stymied because he doesn't know what capitals, or punctuation 
to put in or where to put them* The group also helps him to become 
more conscious of "the right* way" to write* Ask this child what gbod 
writing is* and he will reply, "Getting it right." Orthodoxy is now 
more dominant in the craft* 

When the child has put the motor-aesthetic issues, as well as the 
conventions behind him, more attention is given to the topic and infor- 
mation. The child f s focus depends on the teacher. In rooms where 
children are continually asked questions about their information by 
the teacher and their peers, they start to use information as a criteria 
for imbalances in their writing. "There isn't anything here. This is 
stupid," "-"referring to the content of the piece. Or, "I should have 
chosen a Afferent topic." Children in this stage say, "Good writers 

should know a lot about their subject. - l Ihe-pieces~6hould-have--a-lot~af 

information in them." 

Finally, from the initial concern for food topic and information, 
children struggle with issues of adding and taking out information. They 
are interested in such imbalances as problems of better organization, or 
more active language in relation to their intention. Children in this 
stage struggle with drafts, refinements and compose over many days or 
weeks. 

Figure Two shows more clearly the relationship and order to the 
different problem solving emphases for ^children and the imbalances that 
are more likely to be at the forefront of their problem solving. 

yj O 
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Diagonal lines indicate the points aVwhich children cite the category 
as being important in their writing. 
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T h » d ata show that these are the general orders in which children's 

practice and concept about what is important to them emerge. Some prin- 
ciples need to be used to interpret Figure Two since there are myriad 
exception to the above model. 

1. For some learners, spelling and hadnVriting issues last a 
lifetime. For others such imbalances may be behind them by 
the time they are seven years of age. 

2. What teachers emphasize in class become the centers of child 
imbalance. If teachers never get beyond spelling, aesthetics 
or conventions in their attention, then the child will not 
learn to take ownership of the selection, the best means to 

" solving issues in the first three tracks. ( I io III) 
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* 3* Teachers who emphasize information without 'giving help in 

the first three columns prevent many children from being 
. released for a fuller attention to information. '\ m ^ J 

k. From a practice standpoint, all children function in all 
five categories the day they start to write. 

5-. "All five categories are present in the 'life of any writer, 
six year -old or professional. To some degree each of the 
categories can grow in practice and concept over a lifetime. 

6. Bach category raises new issues of growth^ f or the next. This ^ 
. is why children cite these in this order. The ideal is for 
conventions to be put behind the writer in order to focus on 
information and one f s own intentions exclusively. 

Final Stagnation 

. Children grow as writers because they wrestle with imbalances be- 
tween their intentions* and the problems, at hand. This is what growth 
is^all about, being stretched/ but not to the point where the problem 

encountered makes no sense at all. Wri ter s are not _aymrje_of_most jof 

their problem solving since they relate so closely to what they already 
can do.* 

There are general orders to the types of problems on which child- 
ren must focus. Once general categories fall into the automatic or 
generally "solved" condition, new 'problems arise for the writer's atten- 
tion: For example, new problems in information raise issues about how 
the information will.be integrated into the existing text. Thus, prob- , 
lems of revision now -become the focal point. ^ 

* Such patterns in problem solving and development do not, however, 
lead to "packages" of attack where children first master spelling, then 
handwriting, conventions etc. before writing. These schemes are aided 
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meet -hen the%hild has -help with his information. lUe child who takes 
control of information will soon take coWol, of mechanical conventions. 

* Children's intentions have an'ego-f/rce behind them that both aid 
and hamper the problem solving process ii writing. To "round cut" an 
understanding of the growth process these issues are examined in Chapter 
IV. • " 




Chapter IV . _ ^90 - 

Oil ' Buying Glasses For A Wolf ' *• 

When children first write they focus on themselves. This is as 

it should be. ^ The child will make no greater progress in his entire , 

'•School career than in the first year of 'school, simply because self- * 

ceiiteredness makes him fearless. The~world must bend to his will. 

This child screens out audience. He is' fascinated with his own marks 

* » 
on paper. When els^ in life will a human .struggle with the composing 

of an eight letter word for as long as ten minutes | 

Children have a strong,, forward force to their writing, borne of 

self -centered confidence-.' Such, self-ce/iteredness, or, egocentnsra as 

it is often called, does iiot/fltefln '"sVlfish. 41 Sath^r, it means that 

the child centers on a*very narrow band of thinking, and ignores otfcer 

problems in the field.' For example, a child may., focus so njuch on get- 

.ting the message down through spelling and motor activity that) there:- 

is less •focus on information. It is enough to get the mes^&ge d6wn. 

* * • 

Only so much can be f&ken in at one tiqie., . 
\ • 
Still, children need to broaden^ their range of problem solving, 

see" themselves as successful problem solvers'. They "do this* through ^ 

decentering. A child encounters a problem , ^backs off,. surveys the 

situation, entertains options, and proceeds with a plan. Decent'ei^Lng 

is the act of backing 'off, getting off the center of the problem and. 

seeing it in its broadest tferms. - . • 
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Mary is asked to read over four of her papers written -in the 

last four weeks in. order to choose th* one she thinks is best.. Mary 
quickly points to the one about her golden retriever dog, Taffy* 
She is asked why this is her best paper. . "Well," she Informs the 
teacher, lf I love Taffy* I hug hereafter school, and I kiss her 
too. 11 She is asked why this paper is better than the other three. 
"This one is about witches, then Sesame Street and my goldfish, 
but none of them is nice to me like Taffy. 11 

Mary's judgement of quality is centered in her subject, in 
this case, her lov* for Taffy. Before she used subject as criteria 
for best pap'ers, it was neatness. In each case, her centering has 
changed, yet her voice, the power behind her choice, governs the 
decision* The criteria for decisions, though expanding, is still 
narrow. Soon Mary's criteria for best papers will focus on action 
and feelings in her writing. This comes because she is also solv- 
ing problems of audience, reading skills, and myriads of others in 
her daily writing. These problem solving acts broaden her vision 
and provide for an expended perspective shen decentering occurs. 
Don 

I want to show the effect of Uncle Nelson on my life. It would 
seem that tjie best approach is to show my Uncle through myself, to 
. describe at length my reactions to him. I describe my return from 
college, my anxiety about "measuring up 11 to his expectations, rac- 
ing to the* shore °to see him. I don't trust the reader.rto make his 
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own judgment. Fdr the longest time, Uncle Nelson didn't appear - 
even to the fourth page. 0 I simply couldn't decenter off my own % 
need to be present. The story about my Uncle as teacher is re- 
fleeted only in the title'"- nothing more. 

"i went through revision after revision of a lead that started 
with me getting out of the car, showing detail of .revisiting my 
childhood haunts. I even found information about returning home 
that was new to me. The writing sped on but where was Uncle Nelson? 
. I decentered when I tried to forget the problem at the conscious 
level. Nevertheless, the problem continued to work and on my walk ' 
'home the solution became more clear. 

It is too easy to label egocentricity as a negative force, 
lack- of decentering, moving off the self," can be a problem if 
•it persists, too long. If Mary didn't change her criteria of best 
paper* by the age of twelve or I was forever blind to my, way of dis- 
torting characters, then voice would be an unchecked force. Mary 
and I enjoy our subjects and still grow even in the midst of our 
centeredness. ' 

Centering » 

It would seem that if decentering is good in problem solving, 
centering must be bad. Not so. People center for a reason and 
these reasons must be explored. 

Repetition, a centering of- its own kind', is important for growth. 
It can be a kfndof marking time and can fulfill many needs of the 
learner-writer. Before children come to school they will request" 
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the same faedtiae story oyer and over again. Chris, seven years old, 
writes nothing but stories about wars in outer space. He is now on 
his tenth episode, episdoes that have accumlated over the last four 
weeks. A quick glance tells me there is little difference between 
the first and the last episode. They all fall into a familiar pat- 
tern. Six year ^ld John says, "Look, I start every line on every 
page just the same." And he does. Like someone learning a foreign 
language each sentence/begins with "This is » . John has finally 
learned how to spell "TSiis-is, 11 and he uses it ^or everything. "This 
is a boat. This is where we^go fishing. This is the fish we caught. 

ftiis is us eating, it." Just as a child uses pivot words to^build 

I 

new sentences in acquiring speech, children use this centered repeti- 
tion to build sentences in writing. j 

Writers of all ages have only so much they can focu4 on at a 
time. Show me a writer who concentrates equally on handwriting, spell 
ing, topic, language, organization and information in/ equal doses and 
I will show you a confused writer. General, even specific centering, 
such as the same topic or use of the same words, col become holding 

patterns for other kinds of growth. / 

/ 

The following are further examples of why wri/ters Center: 

\ 

TOPIC: : The child is known as the expert on "space 11 - 
doesn*t want to lose his class position, "by 
moving to another topic. 

A limited spelling vocabulary can handle only 
this topic. 

The 'child can draw about this topic but doesn't 
believe he can draw others. 
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The child simply enjoys the doing , like 
* playing in blocks or the sandbox. 

The writer really dofesn't believe he has 
other worthwhile experiences for subjects. 
^ The writer tends to deny what he knows, or 

it has been denied for him in other years 
and in other subjects. 

Children may branch out to new topics, but 
in painful instances return to the same old 
reliable story, like Linus returns to his 
blanket "in times of stress. 

PROCESS : Pages or booklets are filled regardless of 
- . story content. The child is centered on 
finishing. Finishing means the paper is 
long 'and all blank space filled. 

Centered -in drawing °- Ih joying it and fear- 
ing the process of putting words on paper. 

Centered in not finishing * Afriad of audience. 
Ia transition. Doesn't know where to put new 
information. 

Centered in revision - Continues to chsnge 
original reason for writing. 

LANGUAGE: Centered in interjection ? - Wants to have sound 
and excitement pn tbt page. 

Centered yrt adjectives - Enjoys the "flowery- 
sweet 11 sounds of things. 

Writers are centered because they can't focus on other things 
at the moment, because they-are fragile learners, or they enjoy the 
taste of this newly centered diet. In short, there are always rea- 
sons for centering, and teachers need to figure where one is bene- 
ficial, another needing assistance. 
The Proc ess of Dec entering 

There can be no decentering without first seeing, a problem, an 
imbalance. The writer pulls off center because he wants another look. 
Decentering implies a moving off from center but also knowing where 
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to 0ta5ar-*h§re to look. I place myself high on a bluff, far enough 
back to see the p'roblem^t-a^istance* I increase the dimensions 
of space and time to deal with the proBlem^Ire turn to my original 



intention for writing about my uncle or reread my material from 
the point of view 6f the editor* 

But I can dec enter and not see* Pressed'by a deadline, or my 
own impatience to be through, answers are not heard. I may not even 
want ther<* Answers mean more work. Or, biases cannot be transcended. 
I have been with the niece for weeks, explored so many options to get 
out of the wilderness thkt every word sounds like every other word. 

Now the problem and Ipossible solution are seerf'^ I come up with 
a new hypothesis. I move Unto a trial phase. The approach works or 
it doesn't. If it works II continue on, buoyed with new ego strength. 
If it doesn't work I may be^ disillusioned and continue tp try the same 
approach again and again, hoping that repetition will see rae through. 
The virtue of fl work fl now transcends all reasonable decentering in 
importance. At least others will say I take my work seriously. Look 
at ill I have done, the hours and hours I have labored. Ky color is 
poor\ circles are under the eyes; a\touch of flu would make the situ- 
ation Wore virtuous. 

Not unlike my forgetting the problem with ray Uncle Nelson piece 
is another kind of decentering. Delay the solution, continue to work 
for a tima, hoping the answer will come with new context on the problem 
"back there ! \in the text. Depending on the size and scope of the prob- 
lem, decide thkt at the end of the paragraph, the page, or chapter, 
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the issue lf back there 11 will be reviewed again. 
Deceniering and the Seasons of Life 

Decentering can be thought of in broader contexts than the 
"solution of a problem on the page. There are times in our lives 
when it is difficult to have distance on ourselves and the prob- 
lems at hand. Growth from many sources forces us to take on a 
new under 6 ( tar»Uins of our own person. Often the fledgling person 
is floored by the now territory, or the growth pains that go with 
it. Six year olds becoming seven, young adolescents, different 
stages of adult development all have their seasoun when it is 
difficult to get off^tte self and see many problems at hand. Six 
ye« 

about two\and one-half six to eight page book- 
lets (one sentence to the pafee) a day. She has no difficulty in 
choking topics; they pour from her pencil. Many of her stories 
have a\Loosely construe te^logic and time scheme. The other child- 
ren ask fter what she ra^fos. Sarah's smile implies, "They mean 
what I van1\ them t^/mean. M But tne other children persist with 
their questionsX "What does this mean? What is this about?" Grad- 
ually, Sara* realizes that they may have a point. She reads her 
own pieces filfferently. She experiences a loss of innocence - "Not 
everyone fefls as I do about my writing." Sarah retreats, ceases 
to write, |nd only returns to the task months later when she has 
some perspective on writing. Sarah's experience can be a shock 
for any writer. 
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Audience is not the only issue in the young writer's life. 
Writers of all ages struggle with the polar opposites throughout 
their lived but particularly at the focus f points of growth: true - 
not true, right - wrong, never - always, one way - several ways, 
day ~ night, their way - my way. The stretching of internal growth 
brings in new information that fog what used to be clear. Language 
shows the change. Absolute adverbs change to: sometimes, frequently, 
whenever. The learner will say, fl I used to be able to do this, but 
I just can't decide what's the best way. 11 He is paralyzed by options 
that can't yet be sorted out. Six and eleven year olds write flu- 
ently one month, then become paralyzed by the first taste of opera- ^ 
tional and adolescent thinking. 

Growth slows down in the initial phases of these new periods of 
vision. There is much for the learner to sort out. Options produce 
temporary paralyses and new orthodoxies. Seven year plds want con- 
ventions, rules to abide by. Their topics are chosen more carefully. 
Before, they had no trouble with topic choice; now they wonder what 
to choose. There is greater interest in punctuation, the right spell- 
ing, the right way for the paper to appear.. This is on the first day. 
The next day the person may be experimenting with the new stage and 
deny all orthodoxy - a roller-coaster experience for both writer and 
teacher. Justice in the classroom runs from students wanting full 
prosecution of offenders to complete permissiveness. Such a roller- 
coaster existence makes it difficult for these learners to be consis- 
tent in what the> see in problems: one day clarity, the next day. con- 
fusion. One day their choice of a topic will win a Ncbel prize, the 
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next day the paper is thrown in the basket* 
Final Reflection 

Children's voices push them ahead. The voice is centered in 
a vision, has an image of the mountain top, the piece completed 
in victory. Sometimes the centering is right from the start. The 
child has rehearsed the topic long enough, or the experience is 
so rich that the voice can take information off the top and be 
right the first time. But it is hard to be completely on course 
the first time. A wrong compass bearing may seem right the first 
quarter miie from shore but in five miles the deviation from main 
course becomes extreme. Early drafts can seem on target but as 
the writer gets farther from shore, the wrongness of the trajec- 
tory is unmistakable. The writer stops, decenters, looks the prob- 
lem over, changes course, with the voice-ego still pushing him on. 

Schools^forget the source of power in children's writing. Egos 
are cut down, voices removed from the writing, the person from the 
print, until there is no driving force left in the. selection. We 
then hear the familiar questions, "How can we motivate them into 
writing? How can. we get them to write?" 

The unchecked voice-ego, however, can be a hungry undiscrim- 
inating wolf. It has a ravenous appetite for^ praise from self and 
others. So much so that the writer is blind to personal- biases 
about content and nuality. The trick for writer and teacher is to 
keep the wolf -voice fed while still asking the tough decentering 
questions. The writer then sees the problem afresh in light of 
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living up to internal demands £df excellence and the original rea- 
son for writing in the first place. Thus, the wolf is fed and 
the writer still maintains control while improving the piece. 

The challenge to teachers is to know the process of writing, 
to understand the self-centered force behind the writer, and to 
see the place of this centeredness in the overall development of 
the writer. When the teacher .understands this, the craft of teach 
ing is practiced. For just as choice is the essense of art in 
writing, it is the substance of the craft of teaching. Like the 
one deft movement of the, surgeon' s scalpel, unnoticed by patient 
''and observers, the teacher asks the one relevant auestibn. The 
writer hardly notices the teacher or the question since the atten- 
tion is so precisely focused on the person and the piece* Thus, 
the control remains with the writer who has new energy for the 
problem at hand. 

One important tool remains for teachers to help children main 
tain control of the .writing process. Teachers need a broader, as 
well as a more specific, framework in which- to view children's 
problem solving. The study of TIME AND SPACE as a way of .looking 
at child growth and progress adds a new tool to the teacher's view 
of children's growing control of the writing process. . ^ 



CHAPTER V 
MAKING DEVELOPMENT VISIBLE 

The two crafts, teaching and writing, demand new ways of looking 
at children's changes as writers. Teachers need immediate information 
that will help thea aid children in the aidat of the writing process, not 
when the paper ia completed, ^holistic scoring-, nationally normed tests, 
system-wide examinations are important ways of assessing, but none of 
these helps us to know what to do tomorrow ao ruing when the child ia . 
writing. 

The single aoat important way of noting child change in our research 
on the writing process is the child's growth in the dimensions of space 
and time.^ The concept of space and tiae is often usetj to explain the 
relationship of all things in the physical unirerse. If aona thing changes, 
then the change can be described as morement within the dimensions of 
space and time. 

/ 

Space cannot be understood without time. Space is the container 
in the form of the unirerse, world, cup, football field, or measure of 
music. Time is the aarking off of the container into latitude and longitude 
rolurne units, or notes and rests in the measure* I understand those 
spaces by soring through them or using them. There is the space of 
Oxfordshire, Victoria, or New York. I understand those areas honoring 
through them and noting the logical connections of hills and streams, 
Tillages and cities, rolling fields to aountains and lakes. All of these 
examples are risible elements of space and tiae. 
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"Not all apace-tiaw elementa are risible. Clock tiae ia but one use 
of tiao, and geographical space but one naa of apace. There ia the in- 
Tiaible apace-tiae of the problea sr writing subject. Mary decides to 
write about the subject .of her aunt's wedding. There are liaits to what 
Mary knows about the wedding. Since" there are liaits to the information, 
it has large or aaall spatial qualities. If all of Mary's inforaation 
could be typed into a computer, it would occupy a, certain amount of space. 
The wedding inforaation has certain logical bondings (time). Mary's 
narrative about what she knows Bakes sense in parts, in others it doesn't. 
Her inforaation is understood by reading through the logical tiae units 
within the subject container. As Mary c hanges the way she expands infor- 
aation and its' relationship within the subject container, we begin to see 
how Mary changes her use of information. Mary's teacher notes her use of 
inforaation and appropriately frames her questions. 

Teachers who let children teach thea about what they know hare no 
difficulty using this framework. Since they increase their contact with 
thechild, and give the child the responsibility for teaching them, they 

get inforaation en the child's progress at all points of the process. 

o 

In the space of a single week, they sse the child choosing topics, coa- 
posing, struggling with handwriting, spelling, all of the conventions. , 
They will have discuaoed the child's plans, responded to early attempts, 
finished :^apersj>r listened to the child speak about his information. Ev« 
an eleaental understanding of the space-tiae fraaework is useful to the 
teacher who would teach writing as a craft. «y 

Material in this chapter concentrates on an^introduction to space 
and tiae. Teachers should gain an initial understanding of what is 



involved la child growth in use of tht page, precise and information. 
Bit rest of the book will bo spent in showing how children learn to control 
each of theee important dimensions. 
SPAC1-TIME — THE PAGE 

Mary discoTers a page by writing on it, by making aarks on page after 
page OTer a long period of time. Up to her first days in school Mary 
has been discovering anlti-dimensional space: her bedroom, playroom, 
yard or block. She discovered that space by walking, running, skipping, 
touching her way through it. Now she discovers- a one-dimensional, 12 by 
f 18 inch paper, lined at the botto« for writing with apace' at the top for 
drawing*. 

If left on her own, Ifery would discorer the page in random fashion f 
drawing on different parts of the page, making columns of letters or 
numbers, even a few Words. As time goes on ahe learns the conventions of 
order by practicing on the space of the paper. She starts in the upper 
• left hand corner of the paper for the writing, learns that drawing goes 
in the unlined portion at the top. It won't be long before an observer 
will see Mary making, estimating motions with her arm at the drawing 
section, glances to the bottom of the page estimating the placement of 
her content. Soon she reslixes that Messages can be continued from one 
line to the next,' even, from one side "of the page to the back, or on to 
another page. 

Mary discovers the space of the page with ljer entire body, not just 
the movement of the hand. She demonstrates one of the miracles of human 
activity, the ability to position her body, dismiss a wide range of large 
muscles, and with hand, mouth and eye working together, make marks in a 
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set space* Ob mit* a young chili in those first days of writing and &>te 
the repertoire of bcfay aoveaeats froa feet to the top of the head as the 
child keeps adjusting the self to the "new" space on the page* 

Tiae on a page is the logical connection of letters to words, to 
sentences and paragraphs in relation to art work. Each follows the other 
at . predictable intervals froa the upper left hand side of the page to the 
lower right; then on to the next page* 

But tiae cannot be understood without the space container* There 
' hare to be Units surrounding the intervals or there can be no logical 
progression, for the intervals are defined by the liaits* Picture the 
frustration of a child who would discover writing by coaposing on a 
twelve foot by five foot piece of paper, or a three by four inch card* 
Liaits cause developaent to establish poles before aoving on* Children 
(adults, too) recall initial and final portions of a story* Homing and 
evening establish the contents of the day, children learn words by first 
establishing initial and f^nal consonant positions* 

Containers change too* The growing bodies of information on the 
inside deaand the shedding of the skin on the outside* New inforaation 
deaands a new page,, chapter, or subject* Like cells in aitosia, there 
is a splitting at the poles with a new cell born* Outer space won't toler- 
ate the deaand froa the inside* 

* 

Nary does not end her discovery of the page at the age of six* , 
Toward the end of the first year of school and on through her entire 'life 
she continues her discovery of the page* Alaost as soon as she has Mas- 
tered the mechanical elements of writing, new inforaation deaands are 3 
placed on the existing text* Now Mary is eight and completes a draft about 
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her dog. She discovers she has left oat an incident ^jtbout her dog's 
tussle with a skunk. She .is faesd with a new space- time issue - how to 
insert the aaterial into the existing text. The easiest place to put 
the new "incident would be .at the end but it would be out of order. Her 
teacher helps her to locate the right place in the text, sake an 
asterisk, draw a line to the top of the page and write the Biasing anecdote 

Mary joins writers of the ages who must break tfce conventions they 

* * 

hare so carefully learned - neat writing, straight margins. Mary's drafts 
need tc be revised and revisions demand a new use of space: writing up ] 
the margins, line outs, numbers to indicate new positions of data, 
pages stapled to the back of one page - all to indicate the kind of new 
flexibility to deal with new arrangements of information, sore lively 
language. Mary, and writers of all ages, never end their quest for the 
boat way to'use the space of a single page. 
TIjS* AND SPACE: PROCESS 

; 

The writing process is discovered by writing. Process refers to 
everything a persop does from the iiae the topic i<* first contemplated 
to the final moment the paper is completed. Students can be lectured on 
the components of the process, but the process is still only known by 
actually doing the writing, making the words fulfill the intentions of 
the author. 

Each writer and written selection involves different time and space 
dimensions. Space in this instance refers to the dimensions of the pro- 
cess and time over which they function. Time, however, refers to more 
than clock time. Time also refers' to the logical units that mark off the 
limits of the process. Units in this instance are: rehearsal, spelling, 



foxvUf lattera, rereading, Toiciag, eelectlag iaforaatioa, crowing oat, 
•diting, drawing, rehearelag, reTiaisg, reorganising. Tneae anita 
follow ••eh oth*r in logical s«qu«nc«a and give the pmiH a body or.- 
apace of ita own. Different atag«a in tha lifa of a writer, depending 
on tha type of writing, inrolTe different epece-tine diaenaiooa. In 
figure 3, below, not* the difference between a thraa and aix yaar old* a 



coapoaing: 
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For th* three year old, tha procaaa waa a«raly picking up a pencil, 
asking a aark on tha paper, and giring an explanation of tha nark. At 

the age of ai'*, the proceae ia broader «ad nore coaplex. Moat of the 
operations will- later be coabined with other unaeen acta. Spelling will 
be autoaatic and sounding will be internalized; writing will be fast 
enough that reading for orientation will diainish. The child will "aenae" 
where he ia in the proceea. Rehearsal will also be internalized; draw- 
ing won't be necessary* One part of the process becomes more simplified 
in order to allow for «ore coaplex functions, especially those relating 
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to decisions about information. These functions add depth as veil as 
breadth to the space dimensions of the writing process. Mary^s case 
exemplifies how the process changes. 

MARY: * 

On the spur of the moment Mary draws and writes two sentences in a 
ten «inute burst. The process ends as sharply as it begins. As Kary 
writes her last sentence, she is already contemplating her next activity 
in the sath area. She does not surrey her writing once it is completed. 
Mary wrote for the sake of the writing itself, just' as she plays in the 
housekeeping corner. She plays just to enjoy it, aot as a means to a 
conscious end. Ask Mary what writers do vheu they write. Mary replies, 
"Draw good and' get the words down slenAy." Mary does far more complex 
acts in process than her explanation ; nevertheless,' her acts are more 
limited in time and spaca than they will be in a few years. 

Three year* later Mary shbwa her process space has. expanded when 
she shares an oral rehearsal, of what will come next iu T her story. She 
is no longer functioning in an immediate word by word, composing with 
much rereading for maintaining her place in a brief narrative. Bather, 
she has a plan that may hare unfolded while writing, or even when she was 

♦ / . 

riding to school on the bus. She transcends the mechanical 'elements 
to reflect on topic and information. Now when Mary finishes her writing, 
she rereads the text to see if it matches her' intention. Process com- 
ponents have more depth within the writing episode. Rehearsal has 
lengthened; she toys with leads, does some editing while composing, rereads 
for consistency, and even goes back in time to revise something already 
written. 
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ffet* «ix-ye*r-old represented is figure three added oat operation 
(out word) to the prerioue word at a tiae, with only a dia perepactire of 
where tht part (word) fitted into the whole aessage* The paat was shaky, 
the future almost nonexistent* The nine-year-old expands operations co 
a such aore distinct 9 past and future* The last part of a piece is re- 
lated back to the first, even to a written selection composed aonths 
before. Figures if and 5 ahow the differences between the six and nine 
year old aore clearly • 
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The future is added to the present, one block, one word, one idea at 
a tiae. Six blocks beyond the present are a complete unknown to the 
writer since the units of building are so saalle The arduous task of 
spelling and handwriting, coupled with inexperience, and lack of access 
practice to information t reduce writing to just "getting it down." 
Since the child is writing for the sake of writing aost of the tiae, the 
process is not upsetting to the child* 
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Meaaing unit* are larger for the. nine year old and much aore easily 
manipulated. Block A has baon linod out and Block B Bored to the beginning 
of the selection and B aored up to be with Block D. Arrows show a "cosing 
and going" within the process container, a coning and going between what 
has been written, what is being written and what sight be written. This 
writer has transcended the sotor-spelling issues and can concentrate auch 
■ore on information. The writer doesn't need to draw first since rehearsal 
can be done inwardly. The child is asked what will cone next in the 
piece and a full account is giren to the last sentence. The child has a 
well-dereloped future intention. As the writing goes down on the page, 
the child is free to look back to see if the text follows the original 
intention. Rereading is not just for orientation, it is. for critical 
confirmation. 

INFORMATION; TIME AND SPACE 

Mary writes about her Aunt's wedding. "There were lots, of people 
there. Aunt Ruth was pretty. We had lots of cake and ice crean." 
The information Kary knows about the wedding also has tiae-space dimen- 
sions to it. Like the space occupied by a problea, or the nuaber of units 
deaanded on computer tiae, there are lisits to what Mary knows about the 
wedding (space), within those liaits the inforaation has a loose-logical 
order (tine); soae of the inforaation is connected by tiae (sequence), 
others by association. Mary's aessage shows she has chosen loosely from 
the beginning, aiddle, and end of the wedding. This say be all she feels 
is necessary for the "doing" of the writing. Or, she may assume that 
ererything she reneabers or knows about the wedding is contained in these 
three short sentences. 

Four other paragraphs hare been written to show both how writers of 
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different etegee would um the wedding, and how tiae and space diaeneione 
art need. 

THE BEDDING 

No. 1 

There were lots of people there. Aunt Rut?* was pretty. We had lots 
of cake and ice cream. 

No. 2 

There were lota of people there. Hj Aunt a 9 Uncles, grandmother, 
grandfather, ay sisters. There were cars. There were flowers. The day 
was nice. Aunt Ruth was pretty. She had on. a white gown and carried 
some flowers. She went down the aisle. Everyone looked at her. Then we 
had lota of cake and ice cream. It was hot. Then we went home. 



We got up early in the morning to go to Northampton. Mob said we 
better eat a big breakfast because there wouldn't be anything to eat until 
the reception. I got ay clothes all laid out, then put thea into the 
suitcase. When ay Dad started the car, it wouldn't go. Mot said, "Oh 
no, not again. 11 They had a big argument . tij Dad banged around and it 
started. Ve got there just in time for the wedding. There were all kinds 
of cars. My cousin got them parked in the right place. We sat next to 
ay other cousin, Kathy. The music played and Aunt Ruth came down the 
aisle. She was beautiful. She had on a jeweled band across the front 
and the gown went way down behind her. My other little cousin walked 
behind her to see that nothing happened to it. They got married and she 
and my new Uncle Tom kissed. Then they came down the aisle and they were 
sailing. Then we had a reception. You could hardly move there. - There 
was lota to eat. I had cake, ice cream, pop, sandwiches, salad. Then 
more ice cream. It was so hot I had to eat lota of ice cream and coke too. 
My Bad said, "We've got to go now, 11 and my Mom said let's stay. Hj Dad 
won and we got into the car. It was a long trip. It was dark when we 
got home, My Mom said we didn't need anything to eat because we ate so 
much junk, feat a day! I went to bed about ten o'clock. 

No. 



• Family wedings - I love them! ! Cousins you haven't seen for a long 
time. There are Aunts, Uncles, lots to eat and fancy clothes. My Aunt 
Ruth's wedding was something special. We've always been close and I 
wouldn't miss hers for anything. My new Uncle Tom danced with me at ^the 
reception. 
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Mint Rath and I have always been cloae. Aa aha walked down the 
aiale, ragal in uhite gom and tiara* I wondered if we would still talk. 
Just that morning my partata had an argument, not a big one, but enoush to 
remind aa I sight not have Aunt Ruth to run to anymore. 

Paragraph No. 2 sight occur fro* three to six months after the writing 
of No. 1. More details surrounding the beginning, middle, and end of the 
wedding are present. The space is larger and there are more tiae bonds 

between incidents. 

A aarked change coaes with selection No. 3* This is what I call the 
"bed to bed" narrative. The writer includes everything that happened 
from the tiae he got out of bed until he went £o bed in the evening. The 
reporting is thorough, yet indiscriminate. As a result, the writer has , 
unwittingly portrayed complex relationships between father and mother in 
the day's events. The voice is forthright and fresh. Ask this writer 
what constitutes good writing and he often says, "It 1 a good if it's 
long." There are simple bonds to the chronology, each event following 
the other. The writer writes all that can be remembered. 

Pfcragrapha k and 5 are different. Though short, they occupy more 
space, and provide more depth and distance on the wedding and the human 
relationships involved. These writers, particularly with the fifth para- 
graph, do much revision, working back and forth in tiae in the process, 
until the words capture soae of the human complexities involved in the 
wedding. The writer of Number selects but still maintains the chron- 
ology. No. 5, however, shows Aunt Ruth, but relates the present moment 
to the past, and in one sense the whole past of the writer, her parents, 

> 

and Aunt. 

"13 
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When the writer know the subject (space) and the information within 
it (time) the writer can actually choose to take tit large portions of 
information without distorting the tine-logic of the Piece* Before the 
writer knows how to repove information, he often has to fill in such 
information, read it, and start the process of taking out, to see how the 
piece stands. The sore the writer can see all components in relation to 
each other (tine) the sore selections can be Bade without distorting the 
logic within the container of the piece. 

Choice is the essence of fine art. When the artist views all the 
thousands of components, bound by tine-logic, and occupying the space- 
statement, &ad maker the one choice that fully occupies the space, yet 
carries the essence of all the tine connection*, great art is born. 
That choice stands simply and forcefully alone, and startles us like the 
opening to Beethoven's fifth symphony. /— ^ 

Take fire minutes. Pick out a child and watch ham workXin relation 
to the page. No matter the age. View the child at woHc relat^n^ bpdy-feo^ 
space, the regular use of words following words on the page, 
breaking of standard conventions through other symbol systems 
add or delete information. 

Take another five minutes* Talk with a child about how 
about composing the current piece. Get the child to teach yo 
knows about the subject. Then ask, "If you were to put that 
in here (the paper or composition) how would you do it?" Or 
what will happen next in your story? 11 How much does the child reflect 
past, present and future underatnadings in his remarks. 

From the last five minute interview, note how the oral information 
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is put together." Later lock at the written piece. How did the child 
add, take out, or use information to teach what he knows? What process of 
selection is he using? 

Become an satire observer of children. Build in the time to note 
how and what they writ*. It won't be long before tiae-epace distensions 
take on eren aore leaning. You will hear such child statements with new 
meaning: "I was wondering about this piece last night . • • I think I'll 
write abmmt whales next time. I know aore about thea. I'm going back 
to fix the beginning. I don't like it." Every one' of these statements 
shows a different 'understanding of tiae and space as well as their pre- 
ceptions of how they bring the writing process under their control. 
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Chapter. YI 
tfaea Writing Speaka 

Six year old Etoa speaka to himself aa he writes. A glance over ten 
year old Cheryl 9 a ahoolder shows a paper filled with blackened lettera and 
exclamation marka. Charlie aits before an empty paper in sixth period 
Ihgliah claaa. He hatea to write and muttere obacenitiea under hia breath* 
Kriatina is in the final momenta of revising her piece for a women 9 a maga- 
zine. Theae are the touchea that will make < her language aound apontaneous... 

JC 

like apeech. All of theae writers have one thing in common; they make the 
transition from apeech to print. They come to terms with their speaking 
voices. 

If writers come to terms with their speaking voices, teachers need 
to* Writers like Qua, Cheryl , Charlie, or Kriatina go through a never- 
ending shift from apeech to print. They want their voices to be heard on 
the page. From birth they have been uaed to the sound of their own voice , 
expressing what they mean orally through stories, anecdotes, repartee, 
transactions, directions, or argument. When they write, it ia only natural 
they want their voices to echo from the page. Teachers who understand the 
place of apeech in writing can practice teaching as a craft because they 
know what to look for in writers 9 voices. 
Speaking and Writing 

Writing ia not speech. Writing wears the guise of speech since it 
uses the same material; words, information * order, organisation. But 
there ia a chasm between speech and print. When I write, I supply every- 
thing. Alone and in ailence I provide energy, initiative, information, 

j 

language, order and the conventiona to communicate with an unseen audience 

• i 

j 

of one or thousands, who aay not read ay writing for days, aonths, or years. 
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I writ* my ma companionship on to the page. As Donald Hurray, the 
professional writer says, "write for the other self." ftit the other self 
■ay not be there when I first put pen to paper. Ifatil'l know information, 
a sense of voice - what I want to say', there say not be another self at the 
ontset. Thus, I struggle alone to create the other self on the page. 

when I speak I an not alone and my companions usually help me with 
w hat I want to say. They smile, frown, lean toward me, express disinterest, 
rapt attention. Kjr message is usually short and geared for the context 
provided for me. Response is immediate. Prom second to second I have & 
reflection of the effects of my voice. If I don't like the reflection, I 

f 

can change what I say on the spot* 

Speech is rapid. Persons of all ages can produce acre words and in 
shorter tice than in writing. Speech carries extra meaning in the stress 
given to certain words, hand signals, face, setting, and the distance used 
to communicate. 

Young writers soon find different Social expectancies for writing 
than for speaking. Whereas they acquire oral language through experimenta- 
, tion, repetition, and errors within the hopeful expectations and models of 
their parents, school has changed things. Jfow there ia a concern for early 
correctness, proper etiquette, with little attention given to content. In 
speech it was the other way around - content was primary, conventions 
secondary. Children have more ownership of their speech; they rent their 
writing. 

Read a transcript of a speech to see the difference between speech and 
writing. Tou were impressed by the content and dynamism of the speaker who 
spoke without a written text. The unedited transcript shocks you. It is 




filled wita amneard redttrndadeiee, dangling sentences, aunMd meaninge, and 
' meamingleaa aaidaa. The epeaker eeeme dieorganised, yet you remember the 

apaach aa a moving event. It wi. It 'a just that apaach ie not writing. 

Tha aide diahaa ara missing fro« tha aain meal. Sye contact, hand signals, 

the riaa and fall of tha voice with emphases given to key words. . . are 
~~aXX~gan froB tha-tranacriptr-aare i a little flavor to tranacribed talk 

baeauaa the flavor waa in the voice .and nonverbal language aupplied with 

the apaach. 

Beverae the proceae and look at a speech written by a professional. 
The writer makea writing sound like speech. The writing is eimple, direct, 
forceful like speech. ,The writing sounds spontsneous. Such a feat has 
only been accompliahed through many drafts .where the touches of wit and 
spontaneity com only in the final revisions. 

Writing and speaking are different but writing, without an understanding 
.of speech roots, is nothing. The huaan voice underlies the entire writing 
process, and shows ibself throughout the life of the writer. It is no 
accident that children enjoy reading their selections, alpud, professional 
writers have public readings of their work, or that writing coupels us to 
speak to others, to voice to ourselves. 

The importance of the huaan voice was brought heme to ae as a young 
teen when I had the rare opportunity to hear the great Arturo Toscanini 
conduct a rehearsal of the NBC Symphony Orchestra. The orchestra had 
played but a few aeasures, whet the tempestuous Toscanini dashed his baton 
to the floor, raced through tte tecond violin section to stop at the station 
of a young violinist. "Tour violin is not singing. Sing it I" he commended. 
' Before the entire orchestra the poor violinist had to sing the opening bars 
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of the symphomju "Ho wander, w he shouted, "Ho wonder you play llko that. 
Ton don't know how to dag it* Hever forget, all instruments art voices, 
nt y.try 9 however feebly, to copy the human voice* Tonight you' practice 
singing at home** When you can sing, your viplin will sing* 99 

Since the human voice iq such an elemental part of writing^ each 

* * * 

writer has to com to terms with the transition from speech to print* 

Different ages and learning situations dictate their own forms of including 

the human voice in writing* Four writers of different ages and abilities 

hare been chosen to demonstrate the change*^ They are: Dana; age six; 

Cheryl, age ten; Charlie, age eleven; and Kristina, a professional 

writer* 

* 

DANA, GRADE OWE, AGE SIX . 

Dana has been writing for two weeks* He quickly sketches in a war at 
the top of a 12 X 1o inch piece of phper. * .On the left side a cluster, Qf 
jets swoop toward the right* "Ff ff f fff f 19 sounds escape his lips as he mAkes 
jet trail narks* From the right side another cluster, of jets fire at those 
on the left* Dana provides full sound- effect's as he creates the setting 4 
for his writing* Dana showed the same behaviors earlier that morning in a 
war fought' in the block area* d 

Sounds continue as Dana writes* Note the ratio of writing to oral 

♦ 

language in Figure 1 below: 

Line 1 - Writing the \g t ,t s 

Line 2 - Speaking the < ' the gah guy gut t f9 the gut 

guys 19 

The first line shows What letter Dana actually wrote in relation to the 
second line, the language and sound supplied as he wrote* It is not 
unusual for there to be twenty times oore sounding-speaking than writing 
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with childrem of this age. A sensitive tap* recorder easily picks up this 
language. It is oft « difficult to hear unless you are seated next to the * 
child* Dana uses speech everywhere and in a vide range of function: sounding 
letters, saying words before they are written, after writing them, rereading, 
making procedural statements, or consents to other children. As James 
Britten aptly states, "Writing floats an a sea of speech. n 
DANA: BEFLUCnOH ' ) 

— i • • 

Now Dana is pleased with the sound of his Toice and the results of 
his writing. It is enough to get print on the page. So such of his writing- 
has been egocentric play -with most of the language produced for his own 0 
consumption. Later Dana will not be as pleased. Soon the reactions of 
others, ,his own reading abilities and his distance on process will produce 
dissatisfactions. Dana begins to take on audience and comes to terms with 
imperfections in the writing toward the end of grade one and on into the 
second. In such a time, experimentation decreases, progress slows, the 
children become more conservative and quite interested in the orthodoxy of 
writing, particularly the conventions. This is a vulnerable time in the 
life of a young writer. 

Dana will speak less as he puts the t&ols of handwriting and spelling 
behind him. Because his teacher provides time for writing four days a week, 
he becomes «ore and lore familiar with the process. There is less need for 
language to accompany the process as shown in Figure 1. Because of his 
interest in conyentions and the desire to bring sound from the page, he is 
interested in the contribution of exclamation and quotation nark a. Thcj 
help hia in reporting the sound and action of his writing when he reads to 
his classmates. 
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CHERYL i QBADI .TTYS. AGI TBI 

Cheryl write* first thing in the awming in her fifth grade class. 
Fifteen minutes before, she got off the hue to chat with frienda on the 
playground about their faTorite Sunday night TV situation coaedy. Now 
she will sit quietly and alone before her e*pty page, waiting for worda...to 
com for her piece^ about a sliding accident with friends the preTious Seek. 
This morning the words cose sore quickly than usual. She writes, "WHAM! 
WHAPI W» HIT the tree." Pauses . . . looks over her words end blackens 
in HIT with the edge of her pencil. The essential action of the accident 
has been put to paper. She pauses again, searching for sore words, looking 
do«n at the broad stretches of whiteness beyond the few already composed. 
' She glances back at the space after her words wishing Mie words would eserge 
on their own from the paper. Cheryl begins tc twitch in her chair, looks 
arc/and the room, glances at her friend, Heidf, who is also looking around 
the room. "Heidi ," calls^Cheryl , "Pm writing about that mess we got into 
last Saturday with the toboggan. I'm stuck. I're only got one thing down." 
"Whatcha got?" queries Heidi. 

"Not much." Cheryl reads her line and adds, "But after that, what is 
there?" 

Well, silly, you could put in about how we got into trouble over it. 
Tou know, your Horn!" 

"Don't say any more. That's enpugh. Why didn't I think of that? Pm . 

sooooo stupid!" 
'CHERYL: REFLECTION 

Cheryl sits alone and quietly writes the essential action -of her story - 
rigfrt off the top of her enthusiasm. She uses a familiar approach to "children 
age eight through ten, She puts in action words and exclamation points to 
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aignify actio, and excitee»at. "WHAM! VRAPt he HIT the tree." Siailax 
to a apeech situation he- eentence containa tha essential ele«ente of 

action. In canweraation aore content would ba proaptad or eupplied by 
friends. Cheryl, without realising thia underlying structure, naturally 
turns and speaks to her friend. 

'i • 
Cheryl's exclamation marks and the blackening in of letters are also 

apeechaarka, proaodic markers. Charyl wanta har writing to sound more 

'like speech, like story telling! and inatinctirely puts those in as well* 

They are Toice Marks wherein she puts ralue into a word through blackening 

it. On another occasion she might capitalize whole words, or the initial 

letter of a noun or key Yerb. This is not done with the conscious view of 

putting in speech, yet it is a clear indicator of some necessary transitions 

Aide by children of this age. 

\ Cheryl feels different emotions as she writes* Writing brings out a 
different emotional register in the writing than in Cheryl's speech* Most 
research pretends that emotions are not part of writing* Show, me a writer 
or teacher who has not been aware of their booming- presence. Cheryl goes 
from excitement (first words on paper) to wonderment (what happened to the 
rest of the sltory?), to anxiety (how will I get out of this mess and fill 
the paper?)* to self -disgust (Why didn't I think of that?). Seldom with 

"one line in speaking will Cheryl encounter such a range of feeling, such 
a ran g e of ego inrolvement. Ekotions run high because we meet ourselres 
so directly in the silence and aloneneas of writing. 

Cheryl is in a good teaching situation. She is writing about some- 
thing she knows and can speak with her neighbor, Heidi, for help. Consider 
the transition from speech to print in the next case where the teaching 
situation is rery different. 
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CHABLII: OBADI SIX, API KLggjf 

Charlie knows he will write today because every Friday af tar lunch is 
writing tin* in Baglish. Ho wonders what tho topic will be this week. This 
is his aost hated aoaent in the wpek because he has problems with everything 
related to writing. These problems have been pointed put to him since third 
grade. Charlie takes his seat. The dreaded words cose his way: "Clear 
your desks, paper out, pencils at the 'ready. This week's assignment is to 
write about a day you sight hare with Abraham Lincoln. You hare all heard 
about Abraham Lincoln. I want you to write now about what it would be like 
if you could spend a day with him. Cites, what are you going to look out 
for? Anyone? Tea, Sandy." 

,f Ifo spelling or punctuation errors, Hr. Chase?" 

"You're got it, Sandy. This time I take off fire points for any mis- 
spelled word, two for any word that is illegible, and two for any misplaced 
punctuation marks. Begin." 

Charlie stares At his empty paper, his mind blank as usual in these 
first moments. It takes him fire minutes to get over the shock of the"* 
assignment. He feels his heart beating in his ear lobes. "Fucking bastard," 
he mutters to himself. He doesn't know if(he hates Mr. Chase more than 
Abraham Lincoln. 

"Better get crackin 1 , Charles. A clean sheet of paper will never win 
a Nobel prize for literature," breathes Mr. Chcse over his shoulder. 

"Op yours," mutters Charlie when Mr. Chase is out of earshot. The 
white piece of paper is still there. Would that it night be a flag of 
truce declaring, "No Writing Today." Charlie leans to a friend and whispers, 
"Hey Andy, look, I haven 1 t made any mistakes yet." 



Charlie taraa to his task again. Ifc* iaagea. Soaehow ha can't product 
am inage of hiaeelf with the tall, bearded president. Ha probea again. 
n Hj Itacla Trcddie has a baard and ha likaa to hunt. Lincoln ousts hunted 
aoaetist." A line worke its way - "a bear, aaybe Lincoln shot a bear. 
Thera jraata baan lota of bears in -those days. Shit, there's nothin 9 on the 
paper yet. I'll hare to atay after school. Let 9 a see ... the bear, 
baars. Oh, I'll just write soaethin 9 . 99 Charlie writes with his left hand 
crooked at right angles to his body, the pencil soring laboriously across 
the page, his south Moving slightly. ^ 

"There ware lottsa bears in those days. 11 
Ha stops, rereads, auablifcg, "LINcoln, LINcoln, LINC on" and writes: 

"Lincon lird in the woods an he liked to hunt. 11 

^ > 

Stops again and ^rereads froa tha beginning. His south flattens in satis- 
faction. The south withdraws. "Shit, this is supposed to be about ae and 
Lincoln.- How aa gonna gat in? He hunts. We hunt. Ah! 11 
,f Line on 4aked if Pd coae and I said sure. 11 

f, Hey Andy, I 9 a done, are you? "Chase-his-ass" can't say I 'a not. Look, 
I got ae and Lincoln in here. 99 
CHARLIE: REFLECTION 

Charlie struggles for access to his assigned topic. Writing but 
once a week, and well aware of his faults of poor handwriting and spelling, 
Charlie coaes to both writing and topic at great disadrantage. Anger has 
been building since third grade. Still, he aust use the writing process 
and aake the switch froa speech to print. 

Used to short bursts of "jiring" with friends when speaking, the 
expanse of an 8)fe by 10 inch white paper on which to coapose an alien story* 
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is a form! dibit obstacle. Charlie has long since rejected filling papers 
and sol res the obstacle problem by writing as little as possible. Thus, 
he begins to outline his fore of counter-ownership. 

The roice of ownership is continued in sotto voce obscenities rjLa 
speaking, the easiest place to reaffirm control. He uses humor, both with 
himself and with Andy, also using Mr. Chase's name in clever fashion, 
showing his ability to transform words to his. own use* The humor and 
chatter with Andy also takes some of the sting out of aloneness. rt is 
just about impossible for Charlie, under these assignment circumstances, to 
create any roice or person on the page. 

Still, Charlie must write. As he does he shows some features mar icing 
the switch from speech to print. There is self -dialogue, mouthing and 
sounding of words, the ear still dominant as in speaking roots. Words 
run together without the aid of risual memories of words as in "lottsa". 
Writing but once a week, Charlie has developed few automatic pathways in 
handwriting and spelling. Thus, he is constantly lost, needing to reread 
for orientation in selections as short as three sentences. 
KRISTINA: PROFESSIONAL WRITER 

Kristina read over her draft. This was a feature for a women's 
magazine. She wanted to put in the touches that would make the words 
snap, the way she felt about her own helplessness the first time she was 
hoodwinked by an airline. She vividly recalled spending a needless night 
in Raleigh, North Carolina because she missed a flight connection. If 
she had asked why she would have learned the problem was undiagnosed even 
though the airline stated a one hour delay. Indeed, she could recall many 
instances in her life where if she'd asked whx the result might have been 
ai f f erent . 
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"Ask •Why? ,t ! , 
by Kristin* 

"I'm aorry f Sir f but we hare experienced equipment diffi- 
culties, and our flight will be delayed for one hour/ 1 the flight 
attendant explained to the business aan in front of ae. 

"Oh t n replied the sen and vent to the waiting section for 
flight 286 to Greenville, South Carolina* 

I was next in line and didn't wait for the spiel* 

"Why?" I asked curtly* 

Heads from other passengers turned like an E. F. Button 
coMercial. The face of one said, "Pushy bitch, " four others 
said, "Good question . . • why?" 

"Well, uh, I don't know." 

"Would you kindly find out for ae; I need to know." I asked. 

The flight attendant motioned to a gentleman dressed differently 
than the other in red jacket. Then whispered to hia - probably the 
nature of ay inquiry. 

The aan in the red jacket glanced ay way, sailed and said, 
"Just one moment; I'll find out for you immediately. " 

She wanted the story to show a new, resolute voice. This usually meant 

removing words, cutting away unnecessary information to let the main force 

of her points through; She took her favorite editing pen and went to work: 

"Ask Why" "Aak Why" 

by Kristina by Kristina 

"Pi sorry, Sir," the flight 
attendant explained to the business 
aan in front of me, ,f but we have 
experienced equipment difficulties; 
the flight will be delayed one hour." 

"Oh, 19 shrugged the man and 
strolled to the waiting section. 

I didn't wait for another spiel. 
"Why?" I asked curtly. 

Five male passengers turned like 
an £• F. Button commercial. One 
face said, "Pushy bitch," the others: 
"Good question • • • why?" 

"Well, uh, I don't know." she 
replied. 

"I have to know," I countered. 
The attendant aotioned to a red- 
jacketed official. As they whispered 
the aan in charge glanced my way, 
smiled, and said, "Just one mojent; 
I'll find out for you immediately." 



"I'm sorry , Sir ^bnt we have 
experienced equipment difficulties; 
«jj C i«r flight will be delayed *+* 
one hour /"^t he flight attendant 
explained to the business man in 
front of me^\ 

■ "Oh," i e pl«d the man and went 

*> 

to the waiting section. f e g flight 
3 > 6 bo Qre e avi ll e , S o uth Cfty e liaa * 

I u rn s r.ex i ia lim e aad didn't 

andiher 
wait for 4ha spiel. 



"Why?" I asked curtly. 

Fwa milt 
B— to fiw i fchw passengers 

turned like an E.F. Button comr- 

One -pace 
cial. t he fa es e f ea e said, 

"Parity bitch, " othersiaaidr 

"Good question • • • why?" 

"Well, uh, I don't know." 
Sna reputed, 

"W ea ld ye u k indly find s ut 



glanced ay way, sailed, and said, 
"Just one aoaent; I'll find out for 
you immediately. " 
KRISTIN A: 2EFLBCTI0N 

Kriatina's written dialogue is rery different than the actual exchange 
at the airport. When the episode first occurred there were extra words and 
much non-verbal information exchanged between the parties. To produce the 
effect of speech Kristina prorides only the essentials of action and dialogue* 
Thus the written text takes on the grace of conversation. As readers we feel 
as though we were listening in, or the writer is speaking directly to us. 
Kristina does this in two ways; she takes away unnecessary information and 
heightens what is left with aore detail. 
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Vt toa* t need to know where the flight is going, nor do we need to 
know ah* was next in line a. second time. She had already shown in the first 
sentence that the business nan was in front of her. The dress of the flight 
attendant is also incidental to the fast pace she wants in the dialogue. 
Just noting that there is a nan "in charge" is all the information we need. 

Note how Kriatina provides nore detailed verba in changing replied 
to shrugged, went to strolled , or asked to countered. The right verbs pro- 
vide a sore detailed picture of the action. There is contrast between the 
shrugging nan and the demanding Kriatina. m Whereas ten year old Cheryl 
explicitly provides speech through interjections, blackened and capitalized 
words, Kristina implicitly removes words and uaes others with greater pre- 
cision. 



1 CHAPTER VI I 
HANDWRITING IS FOR WRITING 

c 

Handwriting is for writing. Children win prizes for fine script, 
parents and teachers nod approval for a crisp, well -crafted page, a good 
impression is made on a job application blank . . . all important elements 
but u.iey pale next to the substance they carry. The content of agree- 
ments to free hostages, the Declaration of Independence, a love note, a 
personal diary, all take precedence over the script. Handwriting is the 
vehicle carryinjj information on its way to a destination. If it is il- 
legible the journey will not be completed. Handwriting, like skin, shows 
the outside of the person. But beneath the skin beats the living organism, 
the life's blood, the^ Ideas, information. 

When the child first puts pen to paper he begins the journey from a 
highly conscious participation In the process to the time when the shaping 
of letters in words to sentences becomes automatic. The mechanical element 
is put behind the writer and consciousness is devoted to the information, 



/ 

the sentence under construction, the whole argument, play, poem, or 
letter to a friend. " ' 

Children- show us the nature of this journey through the appearance of 
letters on the page, and their use of space. They show us the course and 
progress of their development. The focus of this chapter is on the na- 
ture of this development and the problems children need to solve to put 
handwriting behind them. 

Children develop their handwriting by acting on the page. They move 
through the space of a paper making letters; one aftei; the other In mes- 
sages, for themselves and others. This motion is called praxis. How they 
learn is shown In the pressure in letters and words (ljght and heavy 
formations) and in the way the letters occupy the paper space. Note the 
differences in these formations: 



Place Figure One here 



Toni has just written the"wcrd, "super"; Note the difference 5n let- 
ter heights and the difference in pressure put on strokes going away from 
the body. (P) Her word occupies far more than the space cpnftnes of the 
lines. Toni is interested in getting the word down, in "doing: writing as 
opposed to the exactitude of fulfilling exact space function, Toni also 
shows that pressure is greater when her hand is moving away* from her body 
(P). Pressure control and use of space will tell her developmental story 
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from this point on* 



PRESSURE 

Toni's pressure, like that for any other writer, is controlled through 
the dismission of large muscles and the facilitation of small muscles. 
Small muscles have a chance when the following occurs: 

1. Placement of the work ; The paper needs to be slightly to the 
right of midline and turned at a kS degree angle. In this way 
it is possible to maintain small muscle control from the top 
to bottom of the page. Otherwise as tHe writer moves down the 
page and the hand gets closer to the body the pressure of large 
muscles come into play. Teachers themselves can try this out 
for themselves by: 

A. Placing the paper directly in front of them with the 
midline of writer bisecting the center of the paper. 
Now just move the arm down the left side, one inch 
in from the edge of the paper. Do you feel the pull 
of muscles in th? upper arm and right side of the 
torso? 

B. Try the same exercise but with the paper slightly to 
the right and turned at 1*5 degrees. The same on the 
left for left-handed persons. 

2. Arm and wrist placement on the table : If the wrist and arm are 
not in motion, but on the table then the action of larger muscles 
are diminished and the work of the fingers can come into play. 
With this the motion of the torso is also reduced* thus helping 
the fingers again. 

3. Pencil grip : If the pencil is held at an angle to the paper, 
the full downward thrust of the pencil is reduced, thus giving 
the pencil a chance to have the right pressure. The grip is 
aided by the coordinated action of thumb, index an^l middle fingerP 
It is not unusual to find children gripping the pencil like an 

ice pick, or write with a stirring motion. 

CONTROL 

The page space is discovered by writing. The detailed control of 
pencil motion is dependent on the development of small muscles, and the 



growing precision of eye and hand working together. The eye coordinates 
with hand for the right dosage of pressure. Like gunners shooting at a 
moving target children undershoot, then overshoot in working with lines. 
They ., iurop.Jinto w ork energ etically , writing in boid 3t £ 0 _ ke i_ to _ shoW „ the L r _ 
meanings. It is natural enough to use larger serif, since children in- 
terpret size with quality anyway. There are two basic motions In work- 
ing with letters in manuscript, the circle and the straight line. The 
circle is the more sophisticated from the small muscle rotation, the 
straight line more susceptible to the problems of the dismissing force. 

PHASE OVERVIEW 

There are five general phases that are discernible in children's hand- 
writing development. These are phases that overlap and perhaps ought to 
be thought of as general guidelines for viewing the development of the 
young writer. Much more wcrk is needed on these stages and handwriting 
in general to look at the effects of acquiring handwriting skills in the 
midst of the composing process. Handwriting has not been viewed enough 
as a tool of composition. 

All five of these phases of development can come in the first year of 
a child's schooling. This, of course, depends on how much opportunity 
children have to write, and what kind of help is given them by the teacher. 

GET- IT- DOWN- PHASE 

Children are relentlt=ss in their pursuit of writing when they first 
come to school. Like waves rolling to the shore, the child persists in 



putting letters, numbers, drawings on the paper. Mary and Dana, push 
to express in writing is the same as that of playing in blocks, with 
dolls or trucks in a sandbox. They simply express. They observe some 



conventions with letters following letters, words following words. At 



in undulating fashion across the page - Toni's words rise and fall as 
her voice does: 



Within a few weeks most of the children have the idea of composing 
from left to right but their concern is just that - general ly from left 
to right but with little consideration for the spaces. 

FIRST AESTHETICS: 

From the beginning children show their concern for aesthetics when 
mey reshape a letter or word. They show a gauging of word placement as 
they check the length of the page in relation to their message. In parti - o 
cular many show It with a curious "cleaning" of their pages- Just before 
they start to write on a clean sheet of paper -a paper without smudge 
or lettering, they brush It from top to bottom. There is a sense of 
wanting the page to be clean, fresh for the writing. This same behavior 
has been observed in older writers - all the way from grade school children 



first, just putting the words on paper enough for them. And they do 
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"When we went to New York we. rode on a 
Ferris Wheel." 




up through professional writers. If there Is a change in a letter or 
word, they spend much time in erasing the black or smudge away- They 
want it to look "clean 11 . 

When children first make "errors 11 they-want to banish them forever. 
The eraser is their strongest ally. How to control an eraser is another 
story. It is an even more sophisticated action than controlling the^ 
point of a pen. There is greater resistance between eraser and paper 
demanding an even lighter touch and therefore more precise use of small 
muscles. Often, the chijd wants to eraaicate the error , so strongly that 
he attacks the paper, pushing hard with the eraser. The effort is so 
great that the child often rubs through the paper and rips It. It is 
also not unusual for the child to have to deal with two or three errors 
on the same blackened sopt. Frustration at righting the "burned out" 
paper is clearly imaged on the face of the child. Different writing sur- 
faces need to be considered for beginning writers who wish to make the • 
early changes in the appearance of their writing. 

GROWING AGE OF CONVENTION : 

Toward the end of the first grade many children want their writing 
to appear conventional. Depending on the background of the child, ex- 
perience In writing at home, general aesthetic orientation, this phase 
could come much earlier. They are fussy about spacing between words, 
margins, writing above and below the line. This age of convention affects 
oot just handwriting but spelling and punctuation as well. There is less 
of the relentless surge to write and more a looking over, the beginnings of 



Introspection, the critical eye that slows down production. Chidlren 
hear and feel the critique's of other children and the teacher. Before 
this there was such an egocentric surge that the child just ignored 
audiences, or suggestions from ethers. The child didn't look back at a 
piece. The do_[ng was everything'.^- 

Now it has changed. The child starts to look back and look back 
critically.* ^Content now taRes a bacjc seat for many as they want to do 
thingsr .the right way. ' Output decreases as well. 

BREAKING CONVENTIONS 

This phase is almost "completely dependent on the teacher's approach 
to the craft of teaching. About the, time the child has gained early 
mastery of ' handwriting and spell ing. conventions, problems of information 
arise. In conference l 3 t becomes' clear to both parties, child and teache 
that important information belongs in the text". This raises problems fo 
the child. If the information Is to' go into the* text, how is this ac- 
complished once the text is already written7 Problems of space and 
aesthetics arise. Note how Mary Ellen Giacobbe deals'with both .problems 
-in this conferences! th Chri.s, a first grader:' 

Ms. G; I see that you were able to put in the word "may 11 .- to 
show that "Brontosaurus' may travel in families. 11 
(Chris had been able to sdndwjch in the small woru 
without erasing.) But .you didn't say why they travel :n * 
families. ' , 

• * t •* * * 

Chris: Thsy travel in families to protect the young. 
Ms. G: • Do you think that is important Information? 
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Chris: Yes, but there isn't any place to put it. 

"(The writing goes from left to right over to 

the right hand margin at the bottom of the paper. 

Above the writing is a picture of a brontosaurus.) 

Ms. G: Look the paper over and show me where you could irfrita 
it in. 

Chris: There isn't any. (voice rising) 

Ms.G: Look the entire paper over and put your hand on any 
space where there isn't writing or drawing. (There 
is space above the drawing..) 

Chris: Well, I could put It up here (motions to the top of 
the paper) but it would look stupid. The other part 
is down here. 

Ms. G: How could you show they were connected? 

Chris: I couid put an arrow down here pointing to the part 
11 that's at the top. 

Ms G: Good, but you'll need to conne * the arrow with the top. 

This is what writers do when they are getting their books 
ready for the publisher. 



Chris knew additional information would create a mess. His usual 
approach was to erase words to put in new ones. Now his teacher has shown 
him how to control new information when there is a problem of space. • She 
has also shown him for the first time that the draft is temporary, that 
a rewriting is necessary. Young writers need to learn a whole repertoire 
for "messing up" their paper to deal wUh new information, organization, 
and adjustments. This also adds to the importance of crafting the letters 
In the final draft, tf children have control of the process, know th< ' r 
information is good, the quality of their handwriting usually improves. 
Older children like eight year old Andrea show in their handwriting 
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when they take on the draft concept. Andrea, like writers of most any 
age or experience, hoped her first draft would be her last. About the 
sixth word into this selection, her handwriting shows she decided another 
draft would fol low: 



Place Figure Two here 



LATER AESTHETICS 

It is a significant moment when any child decides to line out instead 
of erasing an error. This immediately signals the paper is but a draft, 
the text can be reworked, further copies will be made that are much more 
pleasing. 1^) shows that the child perceives a progression from rough to 
smooth. .There are only a few children who are able to compose first copy 
with all information needed. 

Children ^who have reworked material through several drafts, who have 
taken greater pride in their information, do transfer this into more 
pleasing final copy. Teaching children italic, the crafting of final copy 
with special paper or instruments is especially helpful to children who 
have recrafted their work and now feel positive about the content of their 

writing. , < 

Professional writers are often portrayed as persons who are slipshod 
about the appearance of their writing. But the literature are replete 
with the fetishes of writers who must have certain pens and papers or they 
simply can't compose. There is a time for all writers when crisp copy, 
free from scratching, revisions, and notes is necessary. After revising 
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a paper' for four or five times, including notes, I have to sit and retype 
until there aren't errors. There are some pages, especially leads, that 
have given me great difficulty, that I can't wait to retype without error 
just to look at them and say, 1 There, that's that; the copy ac least feelj_ 
good." 

TIME' AN D TOPIC 

Time and topic still have as much to do with a child's handwriting 
development as any issues mentioned thus far. If children have enough 
writing time, and control of their topics, handwriting improves. Children, 
ages six through nine, ought to have a minimum of twenty minutes a day for 
composing along topics of their choice. When children have a well -chosen 
topic, their urge to express so dominates the activity that they lose 
track of the conscious aspect of handwriting to focus more on the message. 
Thus, the child becomes more relaxed in dealing with the mechanical aspects 
of handwriting, in being "lost" in the message. 

HANDWRI TlNj^lSABlLITY 

Handwriting disability is on the increase. As more attention is given 
to the need for writing, articles will spring up as in the January 1982 
issue of HcCalls magazine about children who have severe handwriting dis- 

9 

ability, dysgraphia. The neurological ly impaired child who struggles to 
write does exist but the actual incidence is extremely rare. 

Children are often pointed out to me as disabled in handwriting. "This 
child has motor problems. We don't know what to do with him. He can't even 
copy these three paragraphs from the board without becoming fatigued." 

OA x 
O x 



It Is not difficult to create an apparent disability. Children whose 
content is ignored, yet who receive constant critiques of poor handwriting, 
can develop some pernicious views of their ability to write. They feel they 
have nothing to say since they usually don't separate the ability to compose 
information from their ability to produce acceptable-looking script. 

Two children in our National Institute of Education study were chosen 
because they had poor handwriting. They diagnosed themselves, along with 
their teachers as poor handwriters. When writing they complained of fatigue, 
protected it from the views of others, constantly erased and composed no 
more than two to three sentences in an hour's writing time. Furthermore, 
they hated writing, and saw little sense in what they were doing. We pre- 
pared to gather systematic data from them on eighteen handwriting variables. 

We abandoned the study of handwriting variables about a month into the 
two year study. Once the two children became interested in their subjects 
and were permitted to share what they knew with others, they forgot about 
their handwriting. Besides, they were writing every day and gained much 
practice in handwriting through the composing of messages that meant some- 
thing to them and their classmates. The result: their handwriting improved. 

Persons working with the severely handicapped can cite case after case 
where there is a will to compose under the most adverse physical barriers. 
When human beings want to get a message to another person, it is virtually 
impossible to stop them. Pencils held by the teeth, two fingers, or held 
by a claw, have scratched out messages, taking as long as two hours or more 
to compose. Some persons may not be able to copy two pages from the board, 



or compose a two paragraph theme, or seem overly fatigued by two sentences. 
The failure to complete these tasks if often cited as a disability. If 
"can't do 11 Is our criteria for calling a child disabled, where do we draw 
the line on disability. Those persons using the term "disability" had better 
take a hard look at what writing is for, at the ability of the person to 
make simple circles and lines, the load of meaningful writing, before using 
the term professionally. 

WRITING SPEED 

Speed Is closely connected with practice. If the familiar motor path* 
ways are not built up through regular writing about topics the writer knows, 
then the slow speed can hamper the content of the selection. The writing 
goes down so slowly that the writer becomes a word by word writer. That is, 
each word takes so long tr compose that the next word or even the rest of 
the sentence cannot be contemplated along with the one under construction. 
This hampers access to information. The writer does not have the same access 
to experience as the person who can quickly write large units of experience. 
In short, speed begets access and a more complete view of the entire se- 
lection under construction. This leads to a different text cohesion than the 
one composed in information units at the word level. 

Children who first write often compose as slow as 1.5 words per minute. 
Adults who wish to find out the impact of such a rate, can try writing a 
six word sentence in nine minutes. Since It is difficult to take that long 
you will need someone to read times to you, to make sure you take the full 
nine minutes to compose. When you have finished conposing at this rate think 
* 
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of the Issues the slow speed raised for you. What was the overall impact 
of si ow speed on information? How well could you retain the overall picture 
of what you wanted to say? Think of what your composing would mean if you 
were writing about something you knew nothing about. Once again, for children 
who write slowly, it is all the more important that they have chosen subjects 
for which they have an experiential, chronological base since the slow speed 
hampers access to information as well their overall sense of where the word 
or sentence under construction fits in with the overall force of the paper. 

The speed of writing has much to do with the quality of the selection. 
Good writers in the nine to ten year old bracket write fronPeight to nine- 
teen words per minute when composing. I do not have data on older children. 
I would never give young writers a speed check but for some children who 
struggle I may do informal time checks to see if speed is a factor. The 
check is made only during a start and stop interval. This is a handwriting 
speed check, not a composing speed check. The latter may be useful for other 
reasons. In this instance you are merely trying to see if the motor rate is 
slow enough to have influence on the content or accessibility of the writer 
to it. 

But now the disclaimer. For writers who have a strong urge to compose, 
a message that must be written, the intensity of the message and the per- 
sistence of the writer push aside the speed of handwriting as an issue. The 
writing will get down on the paper regardless of cause to slow it down. 

APPEARANCE AS AN ISSUE 

If handwriting is divorced from content two classes of problems result. 
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One group of writers feel their information is good because the handwriting 
is clear. Another group has dismissed their experiences and views about is- 
sues as unimportant because their handwriting has been deemed unacceptable. 

Many writers, particularly males, have heard for years tb;ir writing 
is messy. Sadly they equate messiness with knowledge. If the writing is 
not pleasing to the eye it must not be pleasing to the mind. They accept 
too quickly their low state of being without worthwhile information. Mina 
Shaughnessy in her work with young college students entering the New York 
system under open admissions found that the barrier of poor handwriting was 
one of her most formidable obstacles in helping young writers. She observed: 

Thus it is not unusual to find among freshman essays a 
handwriting that belies the maturity of the student, re- 
minding the reader instead of the labored cursive style of^ 
children. Often, but not always, the content that is carried 
in such writing is short and bare, reinforcing the impression 
of the reader that the writer is "slow" or intellectually im- 
mature. Yet the same student mignt be a spirited, cogent 
talker in class. His problem is that he has no access to his 
thoughts or personal style through the medium of writing and 
must appear, whenever he writes, as a child. 

Make no mistake, if handwriting has a poor appearance the writer is 
judged in our culture. This won't end tomorrow. The surface features will 
attract far more attention than the underlying structures. For a person who 
has poor handwriting, a difficult road is ahead, in spite of the high quality 
of ideas and information, a lifelong burden will be the lot of the writer. 
Such a road is unnecessary. For teache;s who practice writing as a craft, 
following the writer's intention within the topic choice, and for those who 
know how writers develop their skill in handwriting, both objectives of good 
writing with a pleasing script are attainable. In later chapters on the 



of writing we will see how handwriting can be taught within the act of com- 
posing itself,. When the handwriting flows the writer has better access to 
his own thought?, and information. This is why writers want to write. This 
is why handwriting is for writing. 




CHAPTER TEN - REVISION 

Children show us what they see in writing when they change something. 
This is what revision is all about - seeing again. Sarah erases her 
drawing of Woodsy Owl; the face isn't right. Fred erases a word, sounds 
it through again, then writes it more neatly on the line. Douglas 
quickly draws a line through his first sentence and rewrites it below 
where he has skipped lines to accomodate for revisions. Andrea stops, 
rereads her entire page, marks a number one in the margin of the first 
page, draws an arrow to the bottom of the page, turns it, and marks a 
number one in the margin of the next page. These actions mean the 
material from one page should be transferred to the next to reorganize 
the information. All of these children have shown us what they see in 
their writing. 

If teachers are to help children control their writing, they need 
to know what children see, and the process and orders of their visions. 



Without help, most revision makes little sense to children. The 
dictum, "Revise your writing, 11 leads to a few more words spelled cor- 
rectly, some extra commas, or the erasure of black smudges in the 
margin. The face is a little more clean. Beyond that the child says, 
"How do I revise? Where do I begin? Looks alright to me. 11 

Host every child is able to change something. What, and how much tne 
child changes depends on the force and depth of the voice, what the child 
sees in the writing, and his level of development. Teachers must be 
acquainted with how children show each of these if they are to help 
revise at all. 

This chapter focuses on two major aspects of revision: First v the 
principles underlying children's revisions. Second, the general orders 
of children's changing perceptions as shown in their revisions. 
PRINCIPLES 

Vision is tangled up with perception. I see a problem in my draft 
because I can separate it from the word mass. The more I write, the c more 
my perceptions change, even within the composing of a single article. 
Some paragraphs cause an irritation because they don't fit with what I 
hope will be the final feel of a draft. Sometimes I catch the move- 
ment of an idea out of the corner of my eye. This is the way it is with 
vision: first distinguishing the part, word or idea, then realizing 
where it fits in relation to the whole production, and finally notic- 
ing ideas in the shadows that demand further rewriting. 



- Children acquire perceptions by writing. Eye, hand, mouth, and 
ear work together to aid and understand the process of putting words 
on paper. Because they write, children's perceptions expand. Child- 
ren learn to read their own writing and the writing of others, a very 
different form of reading than reading a published reader or library 
book. Children learn to use a page, see the process in greater depth, 
and increase their choices when they use information within a topic 
they know. Vision comes with experience, in working with someone who 
will expand the vision through questions and responses to the child's 
work in progress. 

Perception is strongly linked to children's concepts of what they 
are doing. When Mary notes that an extra letter is needed in the spell- 
ing of a word, she has perceived an imbalance communicated by eye, 
ear and hand. But she goes back to adjust her perception because she 
conceives that the more accurate the spelling the more she will be able 
to read the word at another time. If Mary is asked what writers do to 
write wall she state, "Spell good, be neat and write slowly." 

Concept principles follow the child's growth in time and space. 
Children change what is "up-front" in their concept of the writing 
operation. For this reason children change what is important to them 
in the writing process and in this order: 
1. Spelling 

<2. Motor-aesthetic issues 

3. Conventions (punctuation, capitalizations) 

4. Topic and information 

5. Major revisions, addition and exclusion of information, 
reorganizations 



i 



Each of these five (outlined in detail in Chapter Three) merely 
Show the order of dominance of child changes. From the outset, 
children are able to make changes in most of the five areas. The 
category is in dominace when the concept is one the child employs at 
the conscious' independent level. 

Mary is sensitive to spelling changes because this is the dominant 
category in her understanding of what is important in the writing process. 
Soon after her focus moves to handwriting formation and the general 
appearance of her page. With good teaching, Mary will progress through 
mechanical stages to make changes in topic, information, and then 
major crafting changes in her selection. The good teaching follows 
and extends Mary's perceptions of what she is already doing when she writes. 
The teacher tries to bring Mary's perceptions to the conscious level that 
she might revise unaided. Revisions that children make as a result of 
the conference can be at a much higher level than those done when the 
child is working and reading alone. It is the difference between aided 
and unaided recall in reading. 
REVISION AND DEVELOPMENT 

Sarah revised before she came to school. When something wasn't 
satisfying to her, she changed it. Blocks were transformed into new 
creations; furniture was rearranged in her doll house. If she didn't like 
the shape of a dog's head in her drawing, she changed it. Imbalances 
that were irritating or dissatisfying to the eye were changed until 
they were more satisfying. The project was abandoned if the problem was 
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was too difficult to solve. 

Sarah has come to school. She continues to change things. Draw- 
ings, crafts are changed and materials in her cubby are rearranged 
until their order is satisfying, Sarah perceives imbalances and 
rights them according to her understanding of what ought to be changed. 

Sarah begins to write the first week of school. She struggles to 
make her invented spellings accurate enough to be read at a later time. 
She goes back to change words until they offer more clues for reading 
■to her teacher. Sarah also brushes her paper, erases black smudges, 
and studies its overall appearance. Spelling and appearance are at the 
conscious level of her attention. 

* 

Writing is a play activity for Sarah. She talks, laughs with 

C 

friends as she writes. Changes in her writing come mostly at the point 
of extending the play. There is little concept of the work as a mes-- 
sag: usable at another place and time. In short, Sarah writes for the 
sake of writing. She especially likes the drawing that goes with the 
writing. 

First Uses of Information 

When Sarah first writes she doesn't use the narrative form. There 
really isn't any chronological order to her writing. The information 
swirls around one topic. Susan Sowers points out that many children use 
a pre-narrative, or pre-ordered form of writing that is a necessary stage 
of development. An example of such writing is Sarah's writing about 
"Guz" : 



Guz was a little caterpillar. 
I like Guz very ouch* 
Jessica likes Guz very much, too* 
Audrey and I like to play with Guz. 
Sharon likes Guz very much. 
• • 

Ask Sarah during the composing of this selection" what she will 
write next and she replies, "Wait and see" or !I I don't know- 11 Each 
sentence determines the next* She doesn't really have much* of an 
advanced concept of the whole, other than to generally write about 
Guz and put a series of sentences under £hat topic. 

First Narratives and First Revisions of Information 

As Sarah advances in her writing she begins to put more order, 

more time-links, in her writing. If Sarah were to write the first 

selection about "Guz" at a later stage she might write it like this: 

, I found a caterpillar on a leaf in our 
garden. 

Ify mom and I brought him in the house 
and put him in a jar with holes 
in it. 

Jessica, Audrey and Sharon came over 

to look at him. 
They all likes Guz and we played with 

him. 

Until there is some order to a selection, it is very difficult to 
entertain any ide'a of revising information. After receiving the 
selection, reacting to the specifics of Sarah's message, the teacher 
might do the following in conference: "Tell me Sarah, I noticed you 
put holes in the top of the jar. You had some reason for doing that. 
Can you tell me more about it?" 
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"Well, if you don't put holes in the top', he'll die," replied 
Sarah. 

u Dq you think that is important information?" asked her teacher. 
Sarah may osy "no", and that ends the possibility of revision at 
that moment* Sarah's teacher' may still use the situation for teaching' 
or evaluation by requesting, "Sarah, if you were to put the informa- 
tion about the holes in'- here, put your finger on where it would go." 
The teacher matches Sarah to see if she has to read from the beginning, 
puts her finger in the correct location without extensive rereading, or 
cannot locate where the information belongs. The request does two things: 
(1) If Sarah can find the places then she becomes aware that she can 
do it, and she is more likely to attempt it then (on her own) or at a 
later date. (2) It shows. the teacher Sarah's readiness for revision. 
Lucy Calkins in her revision data shows that the simple step of locating 
where information belongs is more advanced than taay be realized for 
beginning writers* 

The genre has something to do with the ease rfith which children 
can place their new information. When children attempt to recall 
information in a personal narrative, they have a much stronger sense 
of chronology, as well as of the missing information. The next easiest 
is in fantasy or fiction, where the child must recall imagined informa- 
tion and locate in their own contrived stories the proper place for the 
data. Many children can do this but it is usually more difficult than 

\ 
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in personal narrative. In the content areas where the order is deter- 
mined by the logical relationships of information, the teaotc is even 
more difficutl. 

Should Sarah be able and interested in adding the new information, 
two new developmental issues arisoi the mechanics of data insertion and 
the aesthetics attendent to the act. Unless Sarah has skipped lines, 
there will be no more room for the addition in the draft. The other 
option is to make a mark or asterick in the desired location and 
writing the information at the top of the page. But Sarah may not like 
the appearance of crossing out or the drawing of arrows to place new 
information on the page. For some children the issue of aesthetics 
alone is reason for not wanting to revise. If Sarah were able to in- 
sert the information she may have done it in the following way: 

/*We made holes so he wouldn't die. 

/ I found a caterpillar on a leaf in our 
f garden • 

\ My Mom and I brought him "in the house 
V and put him in a jar with holes 

^* in it. 

Jessica, Audrey and Sharon came over 

to look at him. 
They all liked Guz and we played with 
him. 

Lucy Calkins has shown that children at this stage often point 

to the end of the selection as the place to add the new information. 

« 

It is not unusual for children to do this up through the age of eight. 
The easiest place to revise is when the new information is added at 
the beginning or end of the piece. 



Revision as Addition of Information 

The most common form of revision is the addition of information. 
Children also find the addition of information the easiest way to begin 
to revise. The need to add information is common to writers of all 
ages. Susan Sowers found in her analysis of freshman writers that the 
most common issues discussed in conference were the student v s need for 
more information. How hard it is for the writer to have enough distance 
on self, text, or information in order to see what is needed. 

There is a stage in childrens f production of narrative when the 
narrative is too complete, the story overtold. The writer has included 
an overly-detailed chronology. That is, the writer has included many 
details, from the time the writer gets up in the morning, until going 
to bed in the evening. In this instance the child may be writing about 
,f A Wedding, 11 or "Lost on a Mountain, 11 but can only arrive at the central 
action by starting out from home, sharing the story, arid then returning 
home. It is the fictional counterpart of "Once Upon a Time . . . and 
they all lived happily ever after. 11 It is a necessary, stylized way 
of starting and ending the personal narrative. One child stated another 
option to the "bed to bed story": "Whenever I need more to write, I 
just start a new day." 

Young children are not the only persons who "lead in" to the main 
subject through ritualistic preliminaries. In warming to my subject, 
I often find a three paragraph lead or even three to four pages before 
I grasp a subject. Of course, readers shouldn't have to suffer through 



my calisthenics* Ify friend, Donald fftirray, has saved many readers by 
asking me what the article is about. The question alone is usually 
enough to jog me into sensibility. When he thinks I need more blunt " 
advice he says, "The article starts here. The first three pages- can 
go." 

The "bed to bed 11 story shows equal value and space has been given to 
all story components. There is as much getting up in the morning as 
there is the report of the central action, the subject of the narra- 
tive. Until children can value one part of the story over another, and 
know how to heighten meaning through the exclusion and reorganization 
of information, they do not move to the next level of development in 
revision. 

VALUING INFORMATION 

Children are able to speak of "values 11 in their selection when 
they first enter school. The teacher asks the child to "show me the 
part you like best." Thus, the readiness for using valuing at a much 
later time has been built into the conference from the beginning. 

The writer's stage now under discussion is the valuing children do 
with a view to heightening one part of a selestion over another. This 
not only involves more advanced reading skills, the adequate provision 
of information by the child, but the writer 1 s growing view that informa- 
tion can be manipulated, changed around, lined out (but mostly at the 
line level). Information and words are seen as malleable, clay -like. 



The lf bed to bed" example used in Chapter Five is now shown with 
a view to making the transition from equal value in information units 
to heightening one part of a piece with the ultimate view to excluding 

information or reordering the selection. . 

/ 

We got up 'early in the morning to go to Northampton. 
Mora said we better eat a big breakfast because there 
wouldn't be anything to eat until the reception. I got 
my clothes all laid out, then put them into the suitcase 
When my Dad started the car it wouldn't go. Mora said, 
!l 0h no, not again. 11 They had a big argument. ffy Dad 
banged around and it started. We got there just in time 
for the wedding. There were all kinds of cars. Mjt cousin 
got them parked in the right place. We sat next to my 
other cousin, Kathy. The music played and Aunt Ruth came 
down the aisle. She was beautiful She had on a jeweled 
band across the front and the gown went down behind her. 
My other little cousin walked behind her to see that 
nothing happened to it. They got married and she and ray 
new Uncle Tom kissed. Then they came down the aisle and 
they were smiling. Then we had a reception. You could 
hardly move there. There was lots to eat. I had cake, 
ice cream and pop. Then more ice cream. It was so hot I 
had to eat lots of ice cream and coke too. My Dad said, 
"We've got to go now,* 1 and my Mom said let's stay. My 
Dad won and we got into the car. It was a long trip. It 
was dark when we got home. My Mom said we didn't need 
anything to eat because we ate so much junk. What a day! 
I went to bed about ten o'clock. 

Valuing is closely connected w.' th the child's intentions. If 
intentions are strong, with the child wanting to make an impact on 
classmates, or tell about a particular aspect of the wedding, then there 
is a strong readiness for help with an examination of the child 1 s 
values in the piece. 

The teacher wonders, "Just what is the child's real interest in 
this, selection?" There is a good account of observation, with per- 
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ceptive accounts of parent interactions. The wedding is dull in 
comparision to the beginning and end of tb^ selection. Or, is the 
writer more interested in Aunt Ruth? The teacher wants to help the 
writer see the important parts for herself, independent of the teacher's 
opinion of the selection. The teacher may ask one or two oi' several 
types of questions in this context * 

1. What did you have in mind when you wrote this account 
of the wedding? What did you want to show? (This 
question works best, of course, if the topic has been 
chosen by the child.) Why did you choose this topic? 

2. What part did you like best? (Usually asked after 
the child has read the selection outloud. Until the 
child hears her own voice tasting the words, she 
may not know. ) 

3. What trill interest your readers most? 

*f. Read the one line that tells most what this piece is 
about. 

If the conference reveals the child's main interest is the part 
about Aunt Ruth, then the teacher may try to bring out further informa- 
tion and heighten the importance of the Aunt Ruth section. 
Exclusion of Information 

Excluding information comes even later in a child's development. 
It is a long time before any writer wants to spontaneously delete in- 
formation. The child may have heightened information about one part, , 
yet still not be ready to remove other portions that now fade in 
importance. The association of length and quality lasts on up through 
doctoral dissertations. 
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Therelis a time, however, when the concept of information and 
language economy does take hold* Not too long after children view 
their information, themselves, and the process with distance, they 
are secure enough to say, "That has to go. 11 Or, "What did I ever put 
that in for?" The order of development is still the same as in other 
levels, first the child does this with teacher help and then does it 
independently. 

Figure ____ shows the relative emergence of many of the behaviors 
in revision. The list is not exhaustive and only gives a general 
picture of how children deal with information. Perhaps the greatest 
value of the figure is to show some of the ingredients involved in 
children's use of information for revision. It is important f o note 
, that children first use revision 3teps with help, and then independently. 
What doesn't show is the size of the unit under revision. Obviously the 
change, addition or deletion of an entire paragraph unit would usually 
come later than the change of a sentence. 

PLACE FIGURE HERE 

DEALING WITH MORE THAN ONE TEXT 

John has already written a draft and decides to write another one. 
He wants to make the second draft better than the first. His teacher 
watches. She is surprised to find that John turns the first draft face 
down and writes the second draft disregarding the first. 

At first many children cannot deal with two apace-time dimensions, 



two papers \t the same time, and therefore work on the second disregard- 
ing the first. John doeen f t really revise, he just starts a new paper 
on the same subject* When John finally uses the other draft he merely 
revises* at the point of mechanics: changes in spelling, handwriting and 
puncutaion. There isjao^change in information; there are merely touchup 
to make the paper more cosmetically acceptable. This is the center of 
John's values on the writing process. 

Lucy Calkins, who has done this important work of checking children 
revisions, shows that John then moves into a different stage of re- 
vision. John shows us the new stage in some restless, disturbing 
behaviors. He starts to write, puts down two lines, then tears the 
paper up. From a conceptual standpoint it is most important that John 
is now disturbed by his information. The words don't carry the intended 
meaning. John will even get up and walk around the room or pester neigh 
bors. It is important that John is now writing a paper of topical sig- 
nificance to him. Our data show that when children write about a topic 
they know, have learned to choose good topics, the first important 
restlessness appears about information. 

John finally makes the major breakthrough on revision when he 
sees the words as temporary, the information as manipulable. Now he 
is able to deal with several drafts simultaneously. John shows in his 
writing just how changeable things are by doing some of the following: 
he no longer erases or rubs words out; instead, he lines out. When 
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information needs to be moved, he puts in symbols and arrows or 
writes up margins to insert information into the text. Calkins charac- 
terizes these writers as capable of "going back and forth" in their 
writing. That is, they are able to use information from one draft 
to include in the next, to reorganize and place a paragraph on page 
three of one draft and move it up to page one. The critical factor is 
that until theFchildren see information as primary, the details as 
essential to good communication, they are unable to see information, 
words, or syntax as raanipulable. 
VOICE AND OWNERSHIP 

The main focus of this chapter has been on developmental factors 
that affect children's visions of what they do in tne writing process. 
It has sought to answer questions about the order of children's develop- 
ment as revisers. It can never be forgotten, however, that the force, 
of revision, the energy for revision, is rooted in the child's voice, 
the urge to express. Every teacher has heard the words, "Do I have to 
do it over?' Why do I have to write?" These children are saying: "I 
don't have a voice. I don't see the- sense in what I am doing." The 
purpose of conferences, of following the children, of listening to 
their oral reading, of taking them back to the original reason for 
writing their selection, is to keep them in touch with the energy 
source for writing. Most writers, once they have overcome the initial 
problems of inertia and the terror of the blank page, break into a surge 



of more abundant writing. ~ 35£ " 

Revision, or reseeing is not necessarily a natural act. It draws 
on a different source of energy, the enrgy of anticipation. The car- 
penter planes, sands, varnishes and sands again, all in anticipation 
of running the hand over the smooth t . *ace, the pleasure to the 
eye of gently curving lines, the approval of friends. The carpenter has 
been there before, knows what will be coming, and trusts his ability 
to solve the problems along the way. 

Children need to write every day and have response to their 
voices, know what comes through that they might anticipate self- 
satisfaction, the vision of the imprint of their information on class- 
mates, the vision 6f their work in published form. It is the forward 
vision, as well as the backward vision, that ultimately leads to the 
major breakthroughs in a child's writing. 
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2. The Researcher Who Watches 
Children Write 

Susan Sowers 

Heres YOUR BACON BURGER. DR Graves: Chris says to the man with 
the clipboard at the first grade math area. The children count and 
solve arithmetic problems with miniature bacon, eggs, strawberries, 
and brown and white cookies. Chris has turned it into a restaurant 
1 don't see a bacon burger on the menu. Is this something that is 
not on the menu? Graves asks. Chris goes to get paper and a stapler. 

Graves, a bald, middle-aged professor, sits with surprising ease on 
a chair whose tiny seat is twelve inches above the floor. Chris has 
brown hair and a missing front tooth. He has won his classmates' 
admiration for his lively plans and games, but their bids for his 
approval of a clay submarine and a skyscraper in blocks don't delay 
him long. 

Tusdays special/ the seven-year-old writes on a small square of 
paper On another he writes, 'apple soup and Todays special Bacon 
Burger * 

'You know, taxes, are going up, too/ says Chris He staple thf 
specials to the menu he had written yesterday, 
'Now. what doyou want to eat?' Chris asks. 
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Td like a bacon burger and a cup of coffee, but I don't see any 
coffee on the menu. 9 

Chris adda coffee. "Would you like an appetiser? How about 
strawberries? 

Graves quizzee him on the price of strawberries before he agrees to 
order them as an appetiser. 

*OK/ Graves says, 'how much will all this cost? 

The coffee tpd appetiser go with the meaL It will all cost one 
dollar/ says Chris. 

How do I pay for all of this? Graves asks. 

Write a cheque/ 

Graves hands his cheque to Chris. t ^P$xy to the order of Snack 
Place. One dollar and no cents. DJL Graves/" Chris reads with 
hesitation 

When Mrs Giacobbe's first grade class goes to lunch, Graves takes 
Chris's menu from his cubby and the stories that Laura, Ann, and 
Shimon had written that morning to xerox at the school office. 

Chris's customer at Snack Place is Professor Donald R Graves of 
the University of New Hampshire. Chris is one of sixteen children 
Graves and his research associates Lucy Calkins and Susan Sowers 
srill observe for the next two years to learn how children change in 
their writing processes. The writing process is new territory in 
research which Graves 9 award-winning doctoral dissertation in 1973 
helped to open* 

Graves stopped in the teachers' room to tell Mary Ellen Giacobbe, 
who had been too busy with a group of children to overhear, and Jean 
Robbins, the principal, about his conversation with Chris. He talked 
with his hands and laughed with the delight he had suppressed while 
talking to Chris. 

Then I said to Chris, "Isn't ten cents awfully cheap for 
strawberries this time of year? How can you make a profit?* 

'And he said, "It's alright. We raise our own strawberries.* 

'"But what about the cost of fertiliser and your own labor?* I said. 

'"We don't buy fertil ; ^r. We do it the natural way," he told me. 

4 "What about the co plants?" But I couldn't stump him! 

'"We had to buy plar , the first year. Strawberry plants send out 
runners with new plants, so we don't have to buy any more. 9 " 

Giacobbe, Robbins, and the other teachers shook their heads with 
astonishment and laughed with Graves at seven-year-old Chris's wide 
knowledge and unshakable poise. 

Graves chose Atkinson Academy*as the site for his study because 
Robbins and her staff are an open, cooperative group of professionals 
who are genuinely interested in helping children. Most important, 
children do write at Atkinson. Grammar exercises are not accepted as 
a substitute as is the case in more and more schools. , 

A brass plaque in front of Atkinson Academy states that it was 
built in 1803. Although 'Academy' is part of its name, the school $ 
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serves Atkinson, New Hampshire, formerly a small New England 
town and cow a bed-room community for Boston commuters. 

The oldest part of the building has two classrooms on each of its 
two floors. The roof is topped by • cupola. The flagpole that extends 
from the second storey is not aluminum but a thin, nearly-straight 
wooden pole. Like many old houses in New England towns, Atkinson 
Academy grew because its later occupants needed more space and 
built several additions behind the original white wooden building. 

About a quarter of a mile down the road past the Atkinson Grange 
and a few houses stands Rockwell a brick building that houses three 
more classrooms. Graves and his research associates follow children in 
two classrooms at Rockwell and three in the main building. 

Chris is not a typical first grade chili He, like the other fifteen 
children in the first and third gradss, was not chosen at random to be 
the subject of an experiment Chria was selected for his unique 
characteristics. He is a very bright, developmental^ advanced first 
grade boy. Graves and Calkins observed the five da ts for several 
weeks before deciding which children would provide the most dsta at 
different levels of development-advanced, average, and alow-m the 
first and third grades. 

Graves' use of the case study method includes close observation 
and interviews. His conversation with Chris in the restaurant was an 
exploration. While Chris wrote, Graves recorded what he said and did 
in a double column form which he designed in a previous study: 

Observer Comments 

(2) Writes : sp* quickly. 

(3) Chris: *How do you spell special?* 
Spelling is given. 

(4) Chris comments, Tfou know, taxes 
are going up, too.* 

(5) Chris: How do you spell soap? 
Researcher Ton know how to 
spell that word." Chris writes. 

(6) Chris takes this writing, done on 
coloured paper about 4 ■ x 4 # , and 
staples the 'special* to main menu. 

(7) Voices as he writes Todays. 

(8) Copies 'Special* from word written 
on previous ticket. Makes several 
trips to get it right. 

(10) Writes and sounds two letters at a 
time when he copies this word 

* from the other menu. 

(11) Chris: 1 What do yoy want- to eat?" 
Researcher: I'd like a bacon* 
bur^c-r and a cup of iWfee. but I 
don't see any coffee on the menu '* 

(12) Chris writes 'coffee' on main menu 



Words Written by Child 
TusdaysSp ecial 

(1) (2) (3) 



apple soup 

(4) (5) (6) 



Todays SpeciaL 
(7) (8) 



Bacon burger 
(9) (10) 



coffee 

(12) (13) (14) 
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(13) Chris: Would you like an appetiser? 
How about strawberries? 
. Researcher 'OK\ 
• (14) Researcher. 'How much will all this 
cost? Chris: The coffee and 
appetiser go with the meal. It will all 
cost one dollar/ 

This writing episode, when placed betide others that precede it 
and follow it will show chaagM in Chris's writing process. For 
instance, Chris used re§m*£ four times in his tune-word episode: 
twice, in 3 and 5, he asked Graves for * spelling word; and twice, in 8 
and 10, he referred to words already written. Chris voiced the words 
as he wrote or sounded the letters in 7 and 10. Chris's behaviour in the 
writing process occupies Graves' attention far more than the written 
product with accidents such'as a missing apostrophe and misspelling 
in Tusday\ . * 

Chris's behaviour shows that he knows a lot about restaurants - 
the way menus and specials are displayed, a single price for the meal 
appetiser, and coffee incidentally avoiding the problems of adding up 
a cheque, and knowing that people can pay with dwques. His 
comment on taxes, *You know, taxes are going up, too,' is certainly 
appropriate for a pmrietor of a small restaurant whether he means 
his property taxes * that food, too, is rising in price. 

After recording Chris's play and writing at The Snack Place, 
Graves summarised his observations: 'Chris is widening his writing 
vocabulary thrputh the store. He has an excellent understanding of 
meal component* The attachments as special tickets to the main 
menu are quite sophisticated, especially his use of the word appetiser. 

'About five minutes later— after the researcher had left— I 
overheard Chris say to Allen, Tm sick of this, let's do something else." 

'Note: Chris ends highly involved episodes abruptly. When things 
are done, they are done. This still ^indicates that Chris does things for 
the doing; they are ends in thecfiselves, not necessarily for use at 
•another time, although he did use yesterday's menu, and the study of 
whales has gone on for at least a week and one half. An issue: 
transitions.' 

Graves' summary shows Chris's writing in the context of other 
events. In the prewriting or rehearsal stage, Chris learned about 
restaurants, taxes, and how strawberries grow. He played restaurant 
in the math area the day before. As Graves observed. Chris writes for 
the moment. An audience distant in time and space is not yet 
important to Chris. When it is. he will begin to revise and edit - the 
third stage of the writing process. 

Each influence in Chris writing is a variable. In his proposal to 
the National Institute of Education for funding for the two-year 
project. Graves listed thirty-five variables that he hoped to follow in 
the study * the purpose of case study investigation is to locate new 
variables Previous experience with two other rase study 
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investigations shows that half again aa many new questions or 
variaWee are uncovered/ he wrote in the propoaal. 

To allow the importance of caae study feeearch, Graves cites 
Pi« get's breakthroughs studying hia own three children and Dr John 
Laragh'a caae study research leading to advances' in treating 
hypertension. "But the work has to be meticulous and done over time/ 
Graves warns, men & child took the Binet (an I.Q. test) and gave all 
the wrong answers, Piaget asked, "Why did he do that?" Every piece 
of information ia information. If the child does fcxnething 
unpredictable, happy day! In teaching we can't be threatened. We ask, 
-What are we going to do with thatr 

It's peeramptuoua to make statements about how children Vvelop 
without observation. Ken Goodman and Yetta Goodman got to know 
kids. They could see why they were reading the way they were 
reading. Observation leads to being responsive. They have a way of 
caring about children. Their research model was a responsive model 
which leads to responsive teaching. We've had so much unresponsive 
research. I hope research mifht be compatible with the way in which 
findings might be carried oat' 

Graves' knowledge of children showed research associate Calkins 
what children struggle with. After the fust day observing the children 
she said, T went into one room where all the children were copying 
from page 213 of their math booka. I walked around the room 
wondering, l What am I supposed to do here? I noticed that some 
added the hundrede column before the tens and ones. I shifted my 
weight and looked around and wondered if that was what Fm 
supposed to see. . x > ^ 

Then I talked to Don [Graves] about the room in the car on the 
way bade He waa excited. "Waan't that incredible?" hetsaid. He'd 
noticed ao much about the children that I'd missed. He said, 'Did you 
see how one child sat on a short chair at a high table and was writing 
math problems at armpit level? Did you notice the angles of the paper* 
to the children's bodies? Think how that changes their perspective on 
the math book and what that does to copying and writing. Some 
children had to voice the problems in order to write the-n, and some 
had to look at the book, write a digit, look back for the next digit, 
write it. And their place in the book and so forth until they copied the 
problem one digit at a time." He even noticed the pencils. One child 
^vrote with a stubby pencil which made his writing small and 
^ramped/ 

Graves ability to help teachers see children only begins with 
conversations. He writes about his research so that other will see what 
children do, too. Here is his description of the child whom he observ ed 
for his doctoral dissertation: 

I was startled by the sound of machine gun fire from the rear 
Quickly I turned and noted that seven-year-old Michael was writing 
again. He would gaze at his drawing of warfare between Germans and 
Americans at the top of his paper, reach up and crayon in .i ml 
explosion for emphasis, and with shooting noises escaping from hw lips 
return to the written description of hi* phvate war Although . lav-ifi*! 
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34 Donald Grave* in AuMtralia , 

at a reader at the pre-primer level, Michael struggled with an average of 
three unaaaigned writing! per day, yet apparently enjoyed the full 
proceta of writing. v 

Graves loves to tell stories. 'Conversation has always been a prize 
to^ me. Finding a person and picking them for all they're worth. You 
start with questions to see where they're going to end up. Especially in 
airports. If you can just get people to talk about themselves. That's 
what you do in a case study. I try to get someone's story/ 

Graves also loves to act When he teaches a graduate course in 
Foundations of Early Childhood Education, he speeds part of each * 
week impersonating the philosopher the class studies from Benjamin 
F ranklin to Tolstoy to Pisget Graves taught a course at the 
University of Vermont last summer f c i»«Jiers<aJlad Understanding 
the Individual Writer. The writing p r o ce ss the problem solving 
process that children, adults, and professional writers go through 
when they write— was the subject of the course. One student said, lie 
literally showed us what kids do when they write. He sat there with 
one knee on the chair, hie pencil in his fist, sounding out words. He 
even tore the paper with his pencil. He looked just like a little kid.' 

When she went back to the classroom, ahe viewed her young 
authors with bright*"^ appreciation and knew helpful ways to 
respond to them. 

Graves watches and reflects on Chris and the other children. The 
retnrch team compiles and analyses about twenty pages of data daily 
as they look for answers to questions and for questions they have not 
yet asked. 

I asked Graves what he hoped to learn from this study. 
'One, is to get a sense of sequences in ^rhich children learn to 
wri*2, to see how much a child's development influences the writing 
process, to try to find out new components of the writing proceat, to 
come up with ne* questions. So little work has been done on the 
writing process. What does handwriting do for spelling and what do 
handwriting and spelling do for the writing process? And what does 
the writing process do for handwriting and spelling? 

This is not in the proposal— how can we help children and 
teachf xn in writing?* 

'What are some things you've learned so far?* I asked. 
Graves answered with a list of issues that would surprise an 
educational researcher/ but not- an anthropologist. Like an 
anthropologist who observes in the natural setting, Graves sees the 
tools of the first or third grade classroom as important. Tools are as 
much a part of the process as any other component. Writing is not 
done entirely in the author's head. 



•Some things are little barriers. One. in the area of revision, just 
the mechanical problems involved in erasing a word. The labour 
-putting the writing on top of a black, smudgc-d spot You say. Too 
bad thevdon t have matenais theft let thw do.that easily * Or with an 
older c^ild. the' dilemma of crossing o^rt word? or drawing arrows to 
another section to change the order or bdd new information The child 
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may think the teacher is the only person who can write on the psper. 
The dilemma of changing, scratching out In time the child realise, 
writing is clay and can be changed, and they do that Children go into 
a plateau when they think the words are magic and unchangeable. 

Graves baa observed- children's impulses to change their original 
products. 'Art work, sequences of action. Both illustrsuoni i and 
writing deal with problems of space and time, how to represent them. 
How do you solve the problems of tools? Words are fixed in time and 
unchangeable. When children get dissatisfied, you can tell uneasiness. 
They are re-reading. 

1 asked Came, a first grader, what would happen « the ?** 
page First she said, "Wait and see." That was a cover-up. She didn t 
know Then she said, 1 don't know." Finally she said, "I guess I better 
think shout it" She must think thafs what you do when you dont 
know I thought at the end of one page she wss done. Then she started 
to draw furiously. I have s strong suspicion I threw her into 
rehearsing by asking thosequestions. A tree with a hole in it ended 
up, "The owl is home now."' 

Carrie was working on s book of six pages of lined newsprint with 
unlined space st the top for drawing. It had a construction paper 
cover. This is an uneasiness I have about books too soon, Graves said, 
relating tools to the writing process. Writing gets disjointed .jmtvag 
just to fill up the book. When you turn the page, its more difficult to 
relocate in time and space. Ifs s physical barrier the child has to 
overcome to go on to the next step, to get fluency . They have to be 
familiar enough with the process to change it You don t get healthy 
unrest when Something is brand new. When there's distance, theres 
something beyond what's mechanical and written at the moment. 

Months have passed since Chris wrote his menu for Snack Place, 
and Chris has overcome his reluctance to write anything longer or 
more complex than a menu. He wrote an eighteen-page book on btar 
War*. Other titles include Waterskip Down, Chemicals. TheMoon^ AH 
About Aquariums, School, and The Sea. Twphave been Pubhahed for 
the class library. Today he chose the best of his books and ranked the 
others. His criteris for good writing and his closely observed 
behaviour during the' writing process will help other teachers see how 
to help their students develop as writers. 



The Craft of Writing 



by Lucy^McCormick Calkins 

From firs^ revision to final draft, children discover 
that using words well is hard but rewarding work 



1 a. 

\. i 

A large plastic robot greeted meat the 
door to Room 123. "He's mine/* 
eight-year-old Michael said. "Me and 
Jonathan are interviewing about 
him." 

A nearby table was draped with 
fishing poles, lures and reams of pho- 
tographs from Chris' vacation, 
"They're asking me about my trip/* 
Chris explained. "Then I am going to 
write about it." 

Two girls sat against the back wall, 
half buried under a coat rack. "I'm 
going to write about this bird's nest/ 
Andrea said, "and Becky's going to 
help me know what I have to say." . 

Pat Howard, a third-grade teacher 
in Atkinson, N.H., explains, "This 
year I started off writing class by ask- 
ing my students to bring tangible bits 
of their lives to school/' *Soon the 
once-empty shelves in Room 123 be- 
came a display case for baseball cards, 
models, even a fish with a blue-green 



fin. Maps of summer trips and family 
photographs replaced commercial dis- 
plays on dental care and autumn. 

Howard's children no longer hide 
behind the excuse, 4 /i don't have any- 
thing to write about" Nor can they 
just dash off a few quick lines about a 
dictated topic by their teacher. In- 
stead, they have the opportunity — and 
the responsibility — to write about 
what they know. 

Howard has found that once Jona- 
than, Chris, Andrea and other stu- 
dents discover that they have some- 
thing worth writing about, they will 
want to Write as well as possible. As 
they reach for the words to make their 
experiences real and^clear. children 
• learn what many professional writers 
know: writing is making choices, writ- 
ing is deliberate, writing is a craft. 

Long before any serious writer 
picks up the pen to write, he or she 
must make choices. During the pre- 
cox tmued 
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et t topic, t Mat «f m cadiaf. They lift 
Um, jot Am wmnona. sketch the un- 
ipbkt they want to write about. A topic 
\ to emerge, often wordless at first. 
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b It Wurth Writh* Ahuwt? 

When Andrea brought her bird's nest 
to school, she did not have a clear idea of 

why it seemed worth writing about. Only 
when she crawled behind the coats to be 
interviewed by her friend did she begin 
the writer's process of selecting her 

meaning. 

"Where d you get the bird's 
Becky asked Andrea. "Under a tree." 
Andrea answered biundy. Becky tried 
again, "Was there any featbeis or e£j 
shells near it?" "No." 

Howard peered through the coats to 
where Andrea and Becky were quietly 
talking. "Can 3 come in? she asked. The 
girls pushed a puffy parka aside so their 
teacher could squish into the hideout. 
Howard listened for a few minutes as 
Becky and Andrea searched to find the 
"something that matters." She tned a dif- 
ferent tack. "Andrea." she said. "What 
made you decide to bring in the bird's 
nest?" The question made Andrea stop. 
•Well." Andrea answered after a few 
minutes, 'it's because I've always been 
interested in birds ever since i was little, 
and wanted to fly." A few minutes later, 
Andrea was quickly spilling words on to 
her paper. Here 15 what she wrote: 

Kaboom! That hurt;. Why can't I 
fly? Bird* cvl I climbed onto my 
bed. md flapped my wings even 
harder. It didnt work. Later, my 
Da£ tzid % "Close your eyes, and 
spread out your arms. ' He slipped 
something onto my arms " Whsn 1 
opened my eyes. I saw two beautiful 
cardboard wines my father had 
made for me 

'In th* interviews, the children discov- 
er thetr lives are worth writing about." 
h^s Howard. "They come to me in early 
September, believing oniv big things and 
make-believe thirds ire interesting Be- 
fore, writing meant desperately trying to 
conjure up a new Star Wan story or to 
rewrite a hair-raising bank robbery Uie 
they had seen on television " 

Even after Michael was interviewed 
aboui ms toy robot, he still *rote this 



yon write the tnrth 
After *t ha* aU 
tio* aad \mumM to his www*, h* 

taanched i*U a detailed aoonut of how 
he "won- Thunder Tom by getting.**** 
trades. Children at the neat tabic (coked 
up from their tec-fishing story and lis- 
tened. "I never knew the tree stuff was io 
interesting," Michael «M. is be began 
his paper once again. 

This time he wrote a few words, then 
crossed them out. His forehead furrowed. 
"It's harder to write for true," he said. 
"Before, the words didn't matter too 
much. Bnt now, weSI, it's not fair to sav 
my Dad bribed rnc into getting £To4 
grades, but it wasn't exactly a reward 
either." While he chewed his pencil, 
Howard moved on to help another child 
begin to mate writer s choices. 



worthwhile to say. V* 
an he an authority <m io w h U 
Chris feO into the river, Andrea 
always; wanted to (ly. Mkhael earW 
toy robot. These are the topics child! 
wilt write about. 

Do s aad Doa'ts 

One afternoon in mid-October Howr^ 
asked her class to brainstorm in or dot 
develop a l ; st of do's and don ts for ft* 
topics. This is the list: 



Do 

Write about some- 
thing you care 
about. 

Start off with ao 
tion, with the here- 
and -now. 



. . writers sort through the 
raw stuff of tbe5r 
searching for a hunch cf a topic, 
a hint of an ending. 
They list ideas jot down 
memories, sketch the tangible 
they want to write about 
A topic begins to emerge, 
often wordless at first* 



Don't 
Don't write ab/ 
things that art b* 
ing to you. 



Don't write lb* 
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Thunder Tom is King of the Robot % 
One da\ (here **J< *i n, ^ ,t hittlt 

This 1* H**w ird vmJ when *he 

heard MkHicU But *hv J»«n t 



something y\ 
haven't done yet,' 



Chris was still rambling through an 
epilogue about his fishing trip. As he 
droned on. Amy fiddled with her hair, her 
eyes roaming the classroom, envicusly 
eavesdropping on other interviews. Ho- 
ward put her hand on Chris" shouldt/. 
•Chris;' she said, "what was the most 
interesting moment of the whole trip 0 " 
Chris" eyes lit up -When \ fell into the 
*ater'" 

Chris' excitement was contagious 
Amy sat forward in her seat "You hive a 
photograph of that, dont you 0 "' she 
asked 

While they laughed together at the pic- 
ture. Howard took the other photographs, 
plus an armload of fishing gear, and 
iturTed them in her closet "Try focusing 
on just one picture" she suggcMed. and 
kit inem to work 

\ndrca. Michael and Chris learned in 
*nic because iho 'if>l realized ih.il !ho 



Choose just one Don't keep goin# 
part or aspect of it gets worse air 
your topic. worse Don't picfr 

topic that's too 
for you to detail. 

Howard then asked the children to ^ * 
topics they might want to write abo£ 
This is Andrea s list of 10 writing topic^ 
After she wrote them, she reread the clx 
list of Do's and Don'ts Then she wt^ ^ 
back to her topics, and focused each 
by adding brief, specific details in 
theses. 

Animals (bears) 

Camping (in Canada— the deer I sa' 
Fishing (with Daddy— last summer) 
Hflring (oa the moaataafc) 

Taking C rtof My Dog (giving her lu 
heartworm pill) 

Art (at home, with my iutr) 

Swinging (on the swing set my fathae 
built) 

The Spooky House 

My Tree House (! had to tear * 
down) 

Badminton (with my sister, who's U 
poor player) 

Some children need to expiof. am* 
focus their topic through more concrei 
ways than interviewing or lining top* 
choices This is true for some eight- a* 
nine-year-olds and for most five- and si* 
year-olds Darron. a nrst grader, places a 
sheet of papc r on 1e table and picks u 
his pencil 

"What arc you going to write about 
Darron' 1 " hts teacher a>k> "How should 
I know* 1 haven't drawn it yet."" he 
answers 

Si*»n Darnm ha* drawn ihc arrplancthN 
Itthcr t.iughl nun t.v mike *c*wral week* 



^ The airpk* tmomm ck f*** t 
Duron draws. Bimth it, he pmam m — 
,be standard guandn* ■ ■fail i ^pr be 

often uses. "Hmmmtnm. Wbat amwnl 
J shou id it be?" he says, looking at the aw- 
i mal he has drawn. "I know, a tiger" 

Darron adds stripes to his animal, 
growMng as he draws. "Hey, I know, this 
plane is shooting the tiger!" Soon Darron 
is ready to write. 

Children can prepare to write in many 
different ways. Dawn creates a dance 
aDut lonelincsi. She quietly curls her 
body into lonely shapes. Then she stops 
nd sits very still. "I have a poem," she 
.s, and on a bit of paper she writes 



"bet fast yon 
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Alone 

Sadness reaches for me 
Folding happy into sad 
Making me feel 
Sorry for myself 

Dawn and Darron have each made 
important choices during the prewriting 
part of the writing process. They've be- 
gun to think about questions, such as 
ihese: 

• Am I worth listening to? 

• What do I have to say? 

• What information do I have to com- 
municate? 

• >* .at reaHy happened? 

• How shall I begin? 

• What questions will my reader want 
me to answer? 

The Mmy Craft 
The writer's craft is a messy one. He or 
needs to «rw tamrimj fr^f 
ess of detail — drafting and redrafting, 

*ssing out some words ard adding oth- 
\ Helping children understand the idea 
nut writing is nci a neat, precise process 
was Howard's goal when she first com- 
posed in front of her students. "It was 
scary," she says, "because I hadn't writ- 
ten much since college. 1 began with an 
interview, thinking that might help me." 
When the children arrived at school thai 
morning, they found their desks pushed 
against the wall with a rin* of chain fac- 
ing the chalkboard. Alongside the chalk- 
board Howard had hung three large X- 
" »> pictures Two new pieces of chalk and 
s children wai*ed. 
"Today, class" she sa*id, "I have 
i well, i have a sto-y." Howard 
shed her hair away from her face. She 
»k ,i deep breath and stepped up to the 
ilkboard She turned around a few 
*cs. as if disoriented, aware of the eyes 
■cd to her She looked strangely out of 
■cc where usuallv she Hi no naiurallv 
I like un 10 write the suns together. 



. Sooa the duldrc* were pamping their 
teacher with question*. 

"Does it have anything to do with those 
X-rays?*' Kurt asked. 
••Yes," Howard said, relaxing. 
"Is that you in those X-rays?" Wendy 
wondered. 
"No, it's my dog." 
"What happened to him?" 
The children inched their chairs closer 
and closer to their teacher. They listened, 
captivated by her story. , 

Their teacher lUened, too. She then 
began to believe in what she bad to say. 
The room was still as Howard grasped the 
chalk. She thought for a minute, then 
turned to write her story on the chalk- 
board. 



"Children can prepare 
to write in many different ways. 
Dawn creates a dance about 
loneliness. She quietly 
curls her body into 
lonely shapes. 
Then she stops and sits 
very still 'I have a poem; 
she says. • • 



My dog fell out of the truck and 
ft*, e her teg. 

She stepped, back and looked at her 
words. "No, that's dull." She drew a line 
through her first lead. For a moment she 
was quiet, reviewing the memory of her 
experience. "Perhaps I should start it this 
way": 

Out of the corner of my eye, ! taw 
Sheba fall from the back of the 
truck 

Shawn is the first to comment- "I like 
the way you begin with just one detail 
Wo can «c n happen." Wendy wonders 
exactly what Howard saw "Was it ihe 
whole dog or just like a bit of fur?" 

The children's qucsiions led their 
teacher back 10 ihe experience \n ihcv 
struggled iugeihcr,/or ihe words 10 ton- 



vey their netting, they began to fee 
more dcarty. to perceive more konestiy. 
Tbcy learned that words are malleable. 

Othw Digi—ifi Other Drafts 

A few weeks later Becky brought in the 
carefully-penned beginning to an article. 
She and her teacher read it together. 

/ walked up to the pond. I wanted 
to catch something tike a catfish, or 
something. I went to the other side 
of the pond .... 

••This is a good try, Becky," Howard 
said. Then, with a felt-lip pen, sha drew a 
dark green line under Becky's opening. 
"Try another beginning, OK?" 

Becky's mouth gaped. "But, but . . " 
she started to say. She scowled as she 
looked at her perfect paper ruined by a 
dark slash of green. Then, shrugging her 
shoulders, she wro<v another beginning. 

/ sat down on the rock. I put my 
hand in the water. Ftsh gathered 
around. The catfish charged at my 
bait. He bit it. and swam away. 

Becky read what she had written aloud. 
-It's better," she said, smiling. Howard 
agreed. Hugging Becky warmly, she drew 
another dark green line across the page. 
"See if you can do another one." 

Becky reread her openings numbering 
them as she finished each one. Then she 
slowly drew a number three. 

J. / felt a tug! It was a catfish. 

*Tm going to use this lead as my open- 
mg/* Becky said. Back at her seat, she 

showed her paper to Amy. Soon Amy was 
writing leads, while Becky encouragingly 
slashed green lines under each. The con- 
cept of leads spread quickly, as the chil- 
dren helped each other. 

••What's your main point?" they asked, 
echoing their teacher. "Let's read it and 
listen to hear where it picks up speed." 
Soon most of the children were experi- 
menting with lead sentences. 

Helping With "Leads" 

Throughout the next week. Howard 
used many of the following methods to 
help her children with leads: 

I. Make a copy of each child's leads. 
Arrange the children in group? to share 
their leads with each other and discuss 
which leads they liked best, and why 

2 Suggest that the class become an 

eduonal board A young writer submits a 

lead io the editors and thev respond to it 

wnh Npecitk question* and suggestions 

\ Ask children io look back io leads 
continued 
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lo toads ta 
tfcqr •» rnedtn*. How docs 
an r^Sar "hook" hie readers? 

5. Ha*e children examine their best 
lead Is evtry word needed? Can they be 
more precise or clear? 

As children write and rewrite their 
leads, they learn a process which they lat- 
er can apply to a whole piece of writing. 
They write, and then stand hack from 
wha: they have done— rereading, reconsi- 
dering, rewriting. 

"The children and I have come to see 
first drafts as discovery drafts," Howard 
says. She doesn't correct first drafts 
because M I don't want them to worry 
about spelling and mechanics at tins 
stage. It's the content that matters first 
Later we look at language. Then still lat- 
er, we work on mechanical problems." 

She does more than listen to first 
draft*. She follows each word, pictures 
each detail and turns each idea over in her 
head. "Will you read that part again, 
Chris, slowly," she'll ast "I need to think 
about it." "I'm not sure I can picture 
where you are in this. Susie. Are you fish- 
ing from a boat or from the d jck?" 

Many times Howard's questions help 
the writers discover their focus. "What 
do you like best in this piece of writing?" 
she i\ ask, and then suggest that the child 
build on this strength. "Underline the 
section which seems most important to 
you." 

The children go back to their pipers, 
reconsider their subject and discover 
their content. They often want to add 
more to their story. They now sec a fin- 
ished draft as a beginning, not an end 



When you want to fix up *i 
you turn to think back and remesh 
ber what really happened. And then 
you have to keep reading and read* 
ing what is on your paper, and try to 
think how you can fit the real thing 
onto paper so it'll sound good and 
make sense. 

Andrea is an advanced third grader, 
able to consider a wLole variety of options 
as she writes. She deliberately selects the 
tone and pace of her piece, as well as the 
information and sequence. Other third 
graders in Andrea's class are at many dif- 
ferent kinds and levels of revision. How- 
ard helps each child take his or her revi- 
sion work one step at a time. 

Learning to revise is an organic, per- 
sonal process. It is not unlike learning to 
think, question and research. Children 
will grow into the writing process if given 
the opportunity to experiment and the 
encouragement to fail ai*d try again. 

For Andrea, as for all writers, editing is 
the final part of the writing process. 
Finally she is ready to polish her p«per 
word hy word. Ho»vard says, "Sometimes 
the children like to use red pens instead of 
the ordinary pencil." 

Each writer becomes his or her own 
editor. With a cold, critical eye, the child 
reads what he or she has written and 
rewritten, cutting every word that can be 
cut, making every abstract statement 
more concrete, every generalization more 
specific. Troublesome spellings are fixed, 
punctuation is corrected. Finally, the big 
moment comet— the final draft 



The 

CMMfW who write and rewrite I 
ti reaped themecrves and their 
Teachers who' write— and who 
children write— know final drafts 1 
time anc' itention. They also dc 
audience. 

"This is my final draft," Rebecca 1 
A hash fails over the circle of chili 
The little girl begins to read: 

/ watched a drop of water trick 
down the vein of a leaf and p 
onto the ground. Another forn 
Fresh, clear, it ran to the tip oftk 
leaf and hung there, suspended. 

/ stuck out my tongue. The < 
wriggled gently from the leaf i 
plipped onto my tongue. Its 
smooth taste spread over 
mouth. 

Another bubble of dew forn 
filling its place. It trembled, but < 
not fall. 

For a minute, the room is quiet, 
breaks the silence. "You must be 1 
Rebecca. It's beautiful." 

Rebecca glows. "Yes," she sayej 
was worth all those nine drafts." 

Rebecca has learned the pro 
writing — and more, 

Lucy McCormick Calkins has just 
pleted work on a two-year study. ' 
by the National Institute of Educe 
on how children change in the wr 
composing process. A consultant in 
field of writing for schools and : 
ties throughout the United States, 
has taught at the elementary and J 
ary Uveli. 
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L One or two children doal independently reread or reccn- 
sider their words or their m—fr"*** Writing is final, and for 
these children, it is extremely hard to put anything on pep** *t 

* l 

1 Some children reread and conna their papers. They only 
make small editin| chanaes, erasing rather than croenmg ont 
They sec each draft as a fina> ^py. 



3. Some children independently reeopy their pieces, a *cp 
ahead of the child who merely corrects the original paper. Once 
there two drafts, handwriting and spelling can be rekgaled 
to a laser stage in the process, and the child can worry about 
content and language only. Also, at the duMiecopkshtcraie 
often changes the original. 

4 Instead of viewing the second draft as a copy, the child 
begins to see it as a second try. Usually the child wiB at flr* 
daaregard the flrst draft and do the second one n ffos ss»f?h" 

■ . 1 it : 



: These children can reviac m other media. ] 

conxege them to reread what they write. Questions s 
-What as yonr favoru : parfT help then begin to look 1 



; Listen carefntty as the child rends his or 1 
nmd ask honest, mil nnwions to help the writer I ~ 
that tnc reader needs mare information. Content rev 
begins as "adding on." UsnaJry children nrst add on to the* 
of their piece. Later, they nod on to middle sections ' w *~ 
inserts. 

tujmttttlnn The next step is to learn 10 make the flrst draft] 
into a working manuscript Write all over it Star it Change it 
Until ' 



f 



m*Al Encouraft the child to use the flrst draft "What 
did yon learn from itr "What needs to be cut? Saved. 
ChangedT Ask him or her to look flrst st the larger issues, 
content sequence, focus- and then st langusge, word choice, 
precision. L.M.i^ 
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Punctuate! Punctuate? 

Punctuate. 



Kids will do it right ... if it makes sense. 
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by. lucy Mccormick 

CALKINS 

*WWT ,tn masking tape, six-year-old 
mm Sharon carefully hangs the 
WW make-believe menu on the 
wall. Classmates cluster around and 
peer up at it together, "Wait a min- 
ute." Sharon says as she reads. 
" Baconburger b5.' We've got to add a 
money sign." 

Nine-year-old Scott climbs the steps 
to his classroom two at a time. My 
story today is going to be exciting/' he 
says. "It's about cutting down trees.'' 
Scott picks up his pencil and whispers, 
"Boom."' He writes the letters boo r»% 
then erases them. "Boom/' he say* 
agatn, louder, and writes the word in 
capitals. "How can I make it sound 
exciting?" he asks. 

Across the room. Andrea scowls as 
she rereads her list of topics. "They're 
all too big/' she sighs I have to make 
them smaller and more detailed." Be- 
side Canada, she adds dashes, then 
parentheses Canada- -(the deer we 
saw) Beside Fishing, she adds -(the 
biggest fish) Finally the list satisfies 
her and Andrea is reads to select a 
topic 

Andrea and Scott don t work with 
dittoed exercises on quotation mark* 
or exclamation points Their teacher 
doesn t try to squeeze -40 minutes out 
of each day for drill work on language 
mechanics. Instead she lets her chil- 
dren write. 

The urge to tell leads lason and 
Sarah to struggle with punctuation 
Wheredo the periods go* How can 




I make the wicked monster groan and 
yell?" When children write, thev ask 
the questions, they raise the issues. 
Thev lead the wav. and their teachers 
follow— watching, waiting, helping. 

Writing has changed the v\hole 
curriculum Beth Hoban savs Last 
year I divided language into little 
parts -punctuation spelling, gram- 
mar reading UMter-wntinfl I made up 
das* lessons lor evervthing. and spent 
my time try ing to convince the children 
that workbooks were important. 

The third grade across the hall from 
Beth Hoban s classroom still learns 
language this wav The < hildren take a 
pretest, till m some workbook pages 



^and ditto sheets, take a post-test, then > 
^repeat the cycle with another round of 
grammar Writing is the one thingthey 
do very little of. 

The goals in the two classes— call 
them the "mechanics" class and the 
"writing" class — are not dissimilar. 
\ Roth teachers believe in basic skills. 
,One teaches them in isolation; the 
nher teaches them in context. One 
Jass studies punctuation through 
tetests. post-tests, exercises and 
(rills. The other class studies punctua- 
Jon through the writing process- 
writing, rewriting, editing and ' pub- 
lishing." Both teachers say, "I beginal 
the very beginning." For one, the be- 
ginning is the declarative sentence 
and therules for using periods. For the 

other, the beginning is the child's ex- 
periences and the child's desire to re- 
late these experiences to others. 

But Beth Hoban's third graders— 
the writing class— learn punctuation 
more effectively 

This fact has been documented m a 
two-year stud * tun ded bv the National 
Institute of fducation and started 
September l<T8 Three lull-time re- 
searchers observed the children m 
Hoban s class while they wrote everv 
dav They also interviewed the chil- 
dren in both the writing and met nan- 
ics classes. "Do you like punctuation* 
What's it good tor?" were among the 
questions* the children were asked. 
Then each child was shown 14 dif- 
ferent marks 01 punctuation What * 
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this torf the researcher asked as she 
drew a semicolon an apostrophe, or 
another ot the marks The third 
graders who worked with punctuation 
only when the need arose m a writing 
>ession could detme explain more 
than twice as mam kinds o» punctua- 
tion as the children who had studied 
punctuation through tormal clas>- 
wi rk, drills and tests. 

Punctuation lets you know 
where the sentence ends. 
Chip.oneof theyoung writers, 
explains. "Otherwise, one minute 
you d be sledding down the hill, and 
the next minute vou're inside the 
house without even stopping.'' Beckv 
adds. "Punctuation makes the action 
more real to me in my writing. Say you 
had 'wow/ and you just put it 'w-o-w' 
and a period after it. It doesn't sound 
like you're really saying it. But with an 
exclamation and quotations, it sounds 
real.'' 

"At the beginning of the year/' Chip 
recalls. "I didn't use any punctuation 
in my writing, it was hard for whoever 
was reading it to keep going and going 
without any periods." In Hoban's 
classroom, children often read one 
another's work m progress. 

"Will you read my writ ng and tell 
me if it makes sense?*' Dan a:xs his 
friend. The two climb under the coat 
rack together and Kelly begins to read 
the story in a loud whisper. She reads 
slowly, faltenngovermissingpunctua- 
tion. "Read it better,'' Dan says. 
"Come on." But Kelly can't, not with- 
out punctuation. So they borrow the 
teacher's red pen and put periods, 
quotation marks and commas into the 
draft. 

Dan knows his story will be r*ad by 
classmates and by other writers in the 
school. He plans to share it with a first 
grade class that also writes and learns 
punctuation through writing. 

Six-year-old Sunny, one of the first 
graders, says. "I like punctuations. 
They help vou with your wordsr An- 
other first grader in the room explains 
periods this wav "A period means the 
end of a storv You use it at the end o» 
the book that you write, at the end o* 
the page, too, or in the middle of a 
page, if you stopped. there " 

These two tirst graders and their 
classmates write every day and thev 
write for each other. 

When children write, and then re- 
read what they have written to them- 
selves, thetr classmates and their 
teacher, they want punctuation to give 
,y ^ice to their words. They want their 
•*! to speak out loud. When young 
nldren first tumble talk, onto the 



page, the*' »*~ers rise and ta wind 
and cluster o.r' the page Thev darken 
important sv ables and begin words 
with capitals The lilt ot spoken lan- 
guage becorr *s a'jumbleot visual con- 
trasts. o» ca: tals and. small tetters 
darkened sr c ^es and lighten ones 
When the vc -ng child reads what he 
has written ~e contrasts m * - print 
seem to »ol**.*, vaguelv. the 'hvthm 
and express ;n ot his voice 

But print -sot speech. And patches 
and strings c letters, big and small 
loopy and tie - 1 do not translate into 
another read*' s voice. Scott > 'nend 
struggles o^r Scott's tree-cutting 
story, reducr 2 the drama to a painful 
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string ot b':ven sounds. Scott sees 
this. How he direct the letters 
6-o-o-m to v r^ate into a loud BOOW 
How can -nake his reade r s \Oice 
hang. expc:antlv before a list o« 
sound euev"« ? Step by step Scott be- 
gins to m*r-t discover and adoot 
convention marks that consume ate 
the inilect . - and pace ot h > vo.ee 

Peter wa- 'he first m his tffoup to 
bring exc itation points to school 
"Hey. loo* a hat ny mother showed 
me!" Soor exclamations were spread- 
ing like w» 3tire across the room At 
last the ch dren had a substitute for 
the big. ta setters they'd used as nrst 
graders tc show important words 
( % *-/ . , 



Nov* Peter explains explanation 
marks like this LSe them when, 
hke vou veil, Get over here 1 ' Then 
thev II know you are talking serious. I 
like using them because I like people 
touting and I 1»ke writing big loud 
words.' 

Exclamation marks also spread 
though the first grade writing 
tUssroom. There too. the children 
like the sound ot them. Sunny says 
thev make words sound "loud and 
mad. " Ellen has a dnterent idea. She 
refers to them as happy marks. ' 

Children develop a hierarchy of ex- 
clamation marks. An ordinary sen- 
tence receives one more elaborate 
sentences receive twoor more. "Once 
I tilled the whole line rp with them," 
one third grader admitted. 

When children learn something 
new. they often overuse it. Later they 
will find a balance. Andrea, a more 
advanced writer, is now able to say, 
"Some stories need exclamations. 
Many don't. It depends on the mood 
vou want." 

Beth Hoban's writers use the sound 
01 language to describe other types ot 
punctuation as well. More than halt 
her class explained the placement ot 
periods by the way the writingsounds. 
Here are some of their explanations: 
chip As you read along in what 
\ou\e written, vou listen to vour 
vo/ce. and when it gets lower, that s 
where you put the period in. 
cissy Isay what I m going to write, 
and after each thing I say to myself. ' 
put a period. 

t*rr> I listen and hear where I stop 
and put the period there. 
The mechanics students explainf 
•~e uses of punctuation by trying ' 
-emember the rules they'd bee 
; taught. They had learned that a perio 
comes at the end ot a sentence. Bb 
when the researcher asked ther 
where to end a sentence, they didn * 
know. "You can tell where to end it bv 
tne period," was all they could say. 

In early September, Hoban's chil- 
dren wrote mostlv in simplf 
sentences without dialogue 
supportive information, sound effec 
or exclamations They didn't put tr 
'>ng 01 the alarm clock or the rustle 
eaves into their writing. And th* 
didn t reread, rewr.te. refocus and r- 
,,se in order to be clear They needt 
only two or three different kinds 
punctuation to punctuate a piece 
writing correctly Since then, the ch 
dren have learned to be more detail* 
and precise in their wr.ung. 
"I try to think of exactly what ha 
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ociwd, to make a picture of it m my 
Jnind/' eight-year-old Andrea says. 
Then I can try for the words to put 
exactly what happened onto the 

paper." 
Andrea writes these lines: 
ft was my birthday, lust then I was 
told to dose my eyes. What's going 
on? I wondered. Finely I could 
open them and in front of me was a 
bit box. 

Then she pulls back tb read what she 
has written, her pencil poised over 
each word. "It'd sound more altve it I 
put it in her words/' she says as she 
draws a line through her lead and 
rewrites: 

Happy Birthday 1 . My sister tended 
me a big box. Open it, she said. 
Again, she reads over her work, this 
time out loud. She adds quotation 
marks and continues to write: 
"Open ft," she said. I did. And m 
the box was a ball of fur with eyes/ 
Andrea's eyes shift back over her 
words. With a caret she inserts big be- 
fore the words ball of fur. "I have to 
work a long time on a little section, 
Andrea says, "or I can't get it nght. 

When children struggle to be dear 
and precise in their language, their 
writing and revi ing leads them to a 
variety of punctuation and proofread^ 
ing marks, arete, parentheses, as- 
terisks and arrows help children sculpt 
their words. Through punctuation 
codes, they move language about on 
the page. 

"Sometimes I have to make up my 
own signs/' Andrea explains. ''Yester- 
day when I reread my piece, I wanted 
to mark the words that maybe don t 
belong. I couldn't circle them, be- 
cause for me cirdes are for spelling 
mistakes. So I put a box and a star 
around each word I needed to maybe 
cross out/' 

Writers find punctuation marks 
everywhere. They notice 
them on billboards, in maga- 
zines. Even if they have never used 
colons or parentheses, they are 
usually familiar with them. First grader 
Joshua has seen parentheses. "They 
are in my math book on the next page, 
coming up. I think it is regrouping. 
Third grade writers notice the colons 
in dictionaries, and the '$ in their read* 
ing books. When asked to explain 
punctuation marks they didn't know, 
they usually answered, "I've seen 
them, but I don't really know what 
they mean. I only know the ones I ve 
tried in my writing." 

Across the hall, the mechanics stu- 
dents were baffled and amazed at 
many of the punctuation marks. "Are 



those English?" they «ked. Tve 
never seen half o* those." They hadn t 
seen them, because they had no use 

for them. 

Six-year-old Kevin brings his work- 
book to the teacher and they read it 
together. One page looks like this: 
it is fun waen / gat to ned in bad s 
solhimal. 

Kevin reads it out loud to his teacher: 
"It is fun when I get to ride in Dad's 
snowmobile." 

His teacher is surprised. Kevin still 
confuses his vowel sounds and leaves 
out consonants. Yet he used the pos- 
sessive apostrophe. "Where did you 
learn this?" she asks. Kevin shrugs. ' I 
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saw it in a book and thought I could 
put it here." When children need 
punctuation for their messages to be 
seen and heard, they become vacuum 
cleaners, sucking up odd bits from 
books, the classroom , other children's 
papers. 

Young writers often use punctuation 
for unorthodox purposes. When Dar- 
ron first wrote, he strung his letters 
together with no spaces between his 
words. His writing resembled his 
speech— one continuous flow of 
sounds. No one Cv Id read it. Then 
one day Darroo made a dash between 
his first and last name, "so people can 
tell which is which." 
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Ho one corrected Darren's use of 
the dash. Adult "mistakes" are often a 
child's first steps toward understand- 
ing. Darron's teacher encourages 
children to experiment with punctua- 
tion, to solve their own problems. 
Later, if Da iron continues to separate 
words with dashes, his teacher will 
suggest he leave spaces instead of 
using dashes. 

Hoban doesn't regard a paper 
that is full of mechanical errors 
as wrong, only unfinished. 
"Each child is different," she says. 
"Some write their first drafts without 
any punctuation; they need to con- 
centrate on their words. Later they put 
in the punctuation. Others put punc- 
tuation i nto every li ne as they write it . 
She respects the different mrthods. 
When a first draft is har^ to read, she 
asks the writer to read it aioud. "I al- 
ways want to respond first to the con- 
tent of the paper. I listen to what the 
child is saying." Only in later drafts 
does she look at punctuation. 

"Mrs. Hoban, will you help me cor- 
rect this ski story?" Les asks. "I think 
I'm ready for a final draft." Les has 
written and rewritten his piece several 
times, and now he wants it perfect. He 
knows his final draft will be mounted 
and displayed. He wants to be proud 
of it 

They read the story together: 

• ,V Red Sled Cracked Me Up 
Zoom I went down the hill with my 
boots locked into my red sled Until 
I went over the snow jump then all 
of the sudden my sled sliped away 
and I hit 1 the ground bump my 
friends didn't know I was hurt . . . 
"Les," Hoban says, "you've got a 
good piece of writing here. But ifs 
hard for me to read without punctua- 
tion. Co back and put in the punctua- 
tion you think it needs. Then we'll look 

at it t oge th er ." 

Writer becomes editor. With a criti- 
cal eye, Les examines each word, each 
space. He reads his words aloud, lis- 
tening to his voice. Line by line, word 
by word, he scrutinizes the page. 

That day, Les learned to distinguish 
exclamation marks from quotations 
Later he will try out other kinds ot 
rrurks-the parentheses he sees in 
dictionaries, the colons a fnend is us- 
ing. Through experiments, he II learn. 
Les isn't afraid of punctuation. He 
needs it. a 



Lucy McCormkk Calkins, a contribut- 
ing editor for Learning, is a research 
associate at the University of New 
Hampshire. She also does consukmnt 
work with teachers and administrators. 
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heVery Model 
If a Model 
fiddle School: 

onrersation » ith Paul D. Collins 

By Paul L. Houts 
and Sa1l> Banks Zakariya 



INGTON. V1R- 
1A — FRINCI- 
Whcn you were 
ing us around the 
ling earlier, you 
us you had 
;cd closely with 
irchitect to get the 
of flexible design 
wanted in the 



school. Can \ou tell 
us some of the things 
you wanted to see 
here in terms of edu- 
cation? 

COLLINS: The first 
thing we considered 
is that students go 
through a rapid phys- 
See Page 2is 



ew Kid on the Block; 

tow One 
■strict Extends 
Helping Hand 



Michael A. Crabbs 
Susarj K. Crabbs 



with a minimum of 
difficulty has been 
called a tribute to the 
resiliency cf the 
\oung child. 

'But unfortunate!*, 
children whose fami- 
lies mo\e to .mother 
city during the sum- 
mer ma\ not be so 
resilient Confronted 
with lew <«f *>n> > 
fricnih .i different 
hunt: enuronment 
(and perhaps cli- 
mate i. .md the trauma 
of i he mo\c it>elf. 
these Jnldi'cn Ire 
qtienth become anv 
ioun and fearful of at- 
lending a new school 
Thc\ nia\ withdraw, 
become dependent on 
Sir Pave 42 




Design for Diversity 



By Robert Pesicka 

DOUGLAS, WYO- 
MING — In the past 
several years, open 
classrooms, team 
teaching, self-con- 
tained rooms, and 
multi-aging have all 
been seized on, pro- 
moted. andV* then dis- 
carded in frustration 



as elementary schools 
searched for one single 
organizational design 
that would satisfy 
everyone's needs and 
expectations. What- 
ever method was cur- 
rently in use found op* 
position in seme quan 
t e rs. a nd sc hoo I s w ou nd 
up on the defensi\e. 



Like other schools. 
Douglas Elementary 
School East had spent 
a lot of time and 
energy looking for the 
"right" organizational 
design. But in the fall 
of 1977. weary of pur- 
suing what seemed to 
be a hopeless effort. 
See Page 39 



Breaking the Language Barrier 
In a Bilingual Community 



B\ David A. Bisson 
and Phyllis Hagcl 

RICHPORD. V FR- 
MONT — "Ronfour* 
Comtm nt {tt mi ' 
echoes ihioughom the 
building Our class- 
rooms are providing 
education in children's 
home language. 

For too long, the 
American educ.ition.il 



system h.is given little 
or no recognition to 
the pi inian language 
and culture of non- 

\nglo students in 
tuditvr il element n\ 
school 1 ciiruciila In 
some instances, such 
children have even 
been considered * dis- 
ailvantaged " Special 

bilingual uimuila- 
ha\c been developed 



tor them !hat. while 
helping uulo idual stu- 
dents nonetheless 
continue to set them 
apait fiom the main 
stream \\ lu n s'ud» nu 
L.oe these special hi 
lingual pioeiams 
their contact with 
learning in the home 
language t ahruptl\ 
ceases 



Work in Progress: 

One 

School's 

Writing 

Program 

By Lucy McCormick 
Calkins 

C'JRHAM. NEW 
HAMPSHIRE— In a 
rural Ne.w Hampshire 
school, three fuU^tme 
researchers are dc 
menting what happens 
when teachers put writ- 
ing at the center of 
their curriculum 
"When children are 
senders of information 
as well as receivers 
of it," sa>s Donald 
Graves, director of the 
stud> on children's 
See Page 34 

Spreading the Word: 

The National 

Diffusion 

Network 

By Shirley Boes Neill 

CAR MICHAEL, 
CALIFORNIA — For 
the past six \ears. 
e%ery elcment.tr> and 
secondary school in 
the country has had 
the opportunity to 
improve its educa- 
tional offerings b\ 
adopting an educa- 
tional project that 
wot ks 

The projects are 
part of the federal!* 
supported National 
Diffusion Network 
(NDN >. Participation 
Sec /\n.v «/> 
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School's 
Writing 
Program 

jcy Mccormick calkins 
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IN a rural New Hampshfre school, three 
full-time researchers are documenting 
what happens when teachers put writing 
at the center of their curriculum. "When 
children are senders of information as 
well as receivers of it/' says Donald 
Craves, director of the study on children's 
writing, "there is a new kind of energy, a 
new kind of involvement." ^ 

That energy is contagious. Researchers, 
teachers, and children catch the bug from 
each other. At Atkinson School, teachers 
are asking for more pencils, more paper. 
Requests for ditto masters and textbooks 
are way down. Children write— and their 
writing becomes their textbook 

"Writing's become the context for our 
day," one teacher says. Like others in the 
school, she teaches language through writ- 
ing and uses writing in the content areas. 
Her children even write word problems 
in math. "I give easily as much time to 
writing as I give to reading and math," 
she says, "because I think it's just as 
important." 

THE WRITING PROCESS 
Classrooms at Atkinson range from open 
to traditional. But despite the different 
levels and teaching styles, the approach 
to writing in each room is based on shared 
premies. • 

In the first and fifth gr* Jes alike chil- 
dren at Atkinson experience the profes- 
sional a\mU" - ml*' »■ crj,t During the 

in.- UmwMls iH \*\ K.m^lwi- Durlum is J 
n^iMrcher on Iho \alion,il InMsiuH' oi Cduuiton > 
vIikK h how iSuldronduiW m the wnlinispmu^ 
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writing workshop at every grade level, 
some children will be rehearsing for writ- 
ing, while others will be drafting or re- 
vising what they have written Meanwhile, 
the teacher moves around the room, ob- 
* serving and encouraging. Teachers want 
all their children to cycle throi ;h the 
writing process, each at their own pace. 

In the first grade, rehearsal is an espe- 
cially important Dart of the composing 
process because many six-year-olds are 
present-tense oriented and cannot plan a 
piece until thev sit down with paper in 
front of them. E\en then, if you ask a first 
grader, What are you going to write 
about?" many are apt to respond, "How 
should I know? I haven't drawed it yet." 

Hrfct-gigders often rehearse throughout 
the process of writing. They write a line, 
and then they talk about or draw what 
will happen next. Often when children 
draw, their pictures lead them to new 
content. Sarah had already written: "The 
pretty little girl. Her name is Kristin. She 
loves flowers the best. She hates school 
the most.*' Sarah drew a nice picture of 
the girl in her room. In to* he P ictur p 
she drew a face with shafp^eth. Sarah 
seemed startled. "Now wait a doggone 
minute! A bad guy! He's coming to kid- 
nap her!" And her writing too1< s off, fol- 
low mg her drawing. 

Revision, for first graders, mostly means 
adding pn. The young child often writes. 
foAhe egocentric play of it, with little 
attention to an audience's need for infor- 
mation. Annie writes, "Jessie hid under 
the table," and neglects to say who Jessie 
is. Later her classmates will listen to the 
story. "Who's Jessie?" they'll' ask. When 
the young writer explains that Jessie is a 
puppy, the class will say, "Why don't you 
put that in?" 

But adding on is>*Ol so easy as one 
might expect. The young writer will prob- 
ably look at the page, make a face, and 
say, "There's no room! What should J do, 
erase this page and put it in, then erase 
all the other pages to move it 'all back*?" 

Children need to be encouraged to mess 
up the page. 1t'> easier for first graders 
to change what thev'\e written when thev 
w ite in hooks construction paper covers, 
with lined paper rhsidei ratlin than on 
smelt 1 sheets ut paper It .i'I Iheir *«mi- 
UMUi N air ot\ or.e pat;*' <>»ilv the nisi 
and la^t sentences are accessible , The 
rt^t ar *d sn the middle of tRe piece. 

JlOWl ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL 



In books, however? pages can be thrown 
ow4y or added. 

When six-year-old John read his book 
'■My Trip to the Football Fiejd," to .his 
ilasMinues, they were confused. ' Your 
hook went hippit\-hop t'rom one tiling 
to the ne\t Sharon said. It s like vou 
went to sleep and had a craz\ dream 
Later, |ohn u^es the cla^ staple remo\er v 
laws, to help him unMapIe hi^ hook He 
puts pages m the right order and staple* 
the book together again. 

John's writing process is not unlike the 
process that professional writers experi- 
ence. Like professional writers, John does 
not worry about hi5 spelling and me- 
chanics until after he has thought about 
his content. He writes and rewrites his 
book, based on the information he wants 
to share. Only then does he confer with 
his teacher on spelling. 

John ™ay have many mechanical mis- 
takes in his story, but first-grade teacher 
Mary Ellen Ciacobbe selects only a few to 
work on in eacjv^book. These skills are 
recorded in a writing 'journal so that both 
teacher and child have a record of what 
they have worked on together. "I usually 
find that the day after I teach something, 
the child begins to' use it," the teacher 
says. "But. if the child torgets, we look 
over the journal together and then the 
child goes back to his writing and cor- 
rects it himself." In this way, Giacobbe 
holds her stddents responsible for the 
skills thev've been taught. 

Children in the upper elementary grade* 
I also'-cycle among rehearsal, drafting, and 
revision. Yet they experience the stages 
ijn the writmg process differently because 
| they are older. 

"My third graders often plan for writ- 
ing on ( the bus, at home, or at recess," 
j Pat Howard says. "In school, they floiVt 
need to plan -so much* as they need to 
see they have something worth writing 
[about." Like other teachers at Atkinson, 
Howard insists that writers choose their 
jown topics. "Deciding what you have 
to say is probably the hardest and most 
important part of writing," she says. "We 
cannot take this responsibility away from 
the writer. As children consider, select, 
[and reconsider their topics, they *xpe- 
Irience the revision processTTIiis is often 
[the first and easiest form of revision. 
Iwben writers write what they know and 
Icare about, their writing is their own. 



Thin are driven to make it good— the? 
supph the initiative and the motivation." 

For a while at first, the children try to 
avoid choosing their own topics. They 
-recall old story starters, they beg for 
.i"ignnu*nK the\ retell television pro- 
pane The\ do not think their own in- 
terests and projects and lives are B \voith 
writing about. 

Pat Howard begins the \ear b\ asking 
her students to bring in things from home 
that they know aod care about. Jeremy 
brings an ant farm. Jonathan brings a map 
from his trip. The children pair off and 
interview each other about the things 
they have brought. As one little girl shares 
the story behind her well-worn teddy 
bear, she finds that the details of her 
life are worth telling. „* Arid she also learns 
what she knows. She sees the surplus of 
information at her disposal and can begin 
to make choices. "What's the most im- 
portant thing about Teddy? Where should 
I start?" 

As the year progresses, Howard finds 
other ways to help children choose topics 
to write about. She encourages them to 
talk with each other, to brainstorm for 
topics. Sometimes she may begin a writ- 
ing workshop by asking everyone to share 
topics— in hopes that the children will get 
ideas /rom each other. 

Cnifdren learn the writing process 
through personal writing. Later they trans- 
fer it' to other forms of wriffng. Now re- 
hearsal involves library research? inter- 
wewmg, note taking. Atkinson' teachers 
realize that whether children write about 
the discovery of penicillin or a new baby 
brother, rehearsal does not mean out- 
lining. Writers do not plan their entire 
piece before writing it, for they know 
.new connections will be made as they 
write, and new questions will emerge. 
They know their organization will evolve 
through drafts and redrafts, through see- 
ing their piece, through shaping it, 
through holding it in their hands. Re- 
hearsal therefore, is a tim£ to toy with 
ideas, to gather information, to sense 
direction. Rehearsal is a time to become 
ready. 

But for some children, rehearsal is a 
way to avoid writing. They will con- 
ference, brainstorm, and draw . . . but 
won't put pencil to paper. Fourth-grade 
teacher Carolyn Currier finds ways to get 
these children writing. Tammy begins 
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each writing session with a conference 
A an charts his daily word count Peter 
prides himself on a growing list of finished 

P ' Most of the fourth graders however, 
move eas.ly between rehearsa, and Id nh- 
■ ine They know that dur.ng a writing 
workshop, there is no alternative but to 
write. That requirement-and the chal 
lenge and fun of making meaning on 
paper-is enough to keep them cychng 
through the writing process. 

just as the line between rehearsal and 
drafting is often unclear, so, too the 
line between drafting and revision blurs 
Writers revise throughout the writing ^ 
process. "I used to think children should 
finish a draft, then bring the completed 
•piece to a conference for help m re- 
vision," says Pat Howard. Now she finds 
revision is easier when it comes early m 

! Howard's' third graders are introduced 

• to revision through topic choice. At first 
I they were asked to list ten topics and then 
: choose the one they liked the best Rev - 
: sion begins as selection. Soon the teacher 
I was asking them to write several beg.n- 

• nines to a piece and-then choose their 
Ste. Some children continued to use 

• these strategies throughout the year, wnile 
•I others invented their own. A few never 
>' got hooked on revision at all 

Like the first-grade teacher upper- 
elementary teachers encourage children to 
mess up their pages. Some teachers mod 
the Drocess. They write on the blac< 
"oXSen ask "the children ^ sug- 
gestions. Soon the passage is full of 
scratch-outs, arrows, and codes for ,n- 
e in some classes, children write on 
every other line of their paper so they II 
Taveroomtoaddon. lnoth.jch.Wji 
are encouraged to put early drafts aside 
when they- write, so that the revisions 
wUI be significant changes in focus, orga- 
: Uon, 8 and information rather than 
|US , refinements and corrections of he 
previous drafts. Recentlv Carolyn Curne. 
d so laved children's scratched-out well- 
S drafts on the bu,: ? t,n board w-th 
IZ headline: "Make I. ^ to Make 

also emphasize that editing * only a 
inland final-part of revision. Their 
f™ focus is on content-. What are you 



trvins to say? Which is your strongest 
Sn ? Can y you build on it? What other 
information do we need to know Why 
is this topic significant to you? Can you 
make it more real to your readers?- 

Only later do teachers and children 
look together at the mechanics and lan- 
guage Depending on a child s ability to 

four drafts later, or it may mean a second 
look at the child's first draft. During these 
final conferences, teachers continue to 
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tina con i ci ci k-v. ^, > — - 
give the responsibility to the writer 
Rather than merely correcting the child s 
mistakes, teachers ask questions and teach 

^In'an editing conference, the teach 
may ask questions like these: Are the« 
any extra words that can be take" out 
Are the words precise and honest? An 
the verbs active and strong? Does th« 
piece sound right? What about para 

gra [] h t S r J t0 ,each them two or three thin 
about mechanics with each piece," F 
Howard says. She introduces Allison 
Rogefs Thesaurus. She helps Greg w.j 
paragraphs. She gives Kenny a list J 
spelling words to study. 

Howard suggests that her third .grade 
borrow her red pencil and correct th| 
own papers. Some students use d.ct. 
naries to correct their spellings. Less at 
students circle words they think are wro 
and go to each other for corrections, 
the time children come to an editing c< 
ference, they've already corrected mi 
of the paper. 

"On the cover of their writing told 
I i 0 t down the skills we cover in coni 
ence," Howard says. "I expect them 
use these skills next time they write. 

HOW IS IT DONE? 

At Atkinson, teachers know that 
writing process takes time-lots of ti 
They give at least two and a halt h 
a week to writing because they see it 
laboratory sub,ect. "I used to thin 
hour, four times a week, would I 
greot length of time,'' Carolyn-Cumer 
-I thought my fourth graders svouldi 
' reMlc'. But there are so m.inv oHfj 
; , Anting, and vh,». there is 
,or stained work, ".if >tage> all 

together." - . . 

Atkinson teachers take time from 
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subjects and give it to writing because they 
know writing offers a context for learning 
other skills. "Writing has changed the 
whole curriculum/' Pat Howard savs. 

Last year I divided language mio little 
parts— punctuation, spelling, reading, 
letter writing. I made up class lessons 
tor e.erythmg and spent my time trving 
to convince the children workbooks were 
important." Now she teaches these skills 
during writing conferences. 

Our research shows that Howard's 
children are learning language mechanics 
without realizing it— and they are learning 
them more effectively Hhan if they were 
doing drills, workbook exercises, and lan- 
guage lessons. Also, although these third 
graders have no formal instruction in 
punctuation, they can define and explain 
an average of twice as many kinds of 
punctuation as can children in the third- 
•grade class across the hall where writing 
is rare but punctuation is taught through 
, daily classwork and drills. 

At Atkinson, children not only write 
often, they write at regularly scheduled 
times. It is not enough to haphazardly 
find a few hours a wee/ to use for writing. 
When writing time is always changing, 
always stolen, chi! *n write as if there 
were no tomorrow. 

When children Jy on writing every 
Monday, they wiil rehearse for writing 
during the weekend. While they know 
they'll write again on Wednesday and Fri- 
day, they can dare to experiment and to 
look back. The pace is their own. They 
know there wil! be time to find their prob- 
lems^ hound out their difficulties. They 
write with a spirit of exploration because 
the pace allows them to follow their 
language and their images toward new 
meanings. > ' 

Most Atkinson teachers have the same 
basic routine tor writing time, day after 
day. "I don't have to keep it varied, tc 
dance on the table, as it were, to keep 
the interested. Writing is inherently 
interesting, as long as children, write from 
their lives/' one teacher says. The vtriting 
teachers rarely begin their sessions with 
gimmicks to motivate. "We don't need 
them/' they say. Instead, siting usually 
begins with children getting their writing 
folders, rereading what they have already 
done, and getting down to work. 

For Carolyn Currier's fourth-grade class, 





writing time extends out of a brief inde- 
pendent reading session. The children _ 

know to come in from recess and im- } l flflQnOCffi~\\ % ~ 

mediately get out their reading books. tfWrn^^W% •^•^•^•^ 

The room settles down. As children read, & m • • • • • 

the teacher moves among them, checking # # # • •••••• 

on their writing plans for that day. After *••«•••••«• 

titteen minutes, the children begin their / 

writing. And they have each had a brief # W * « » ■ • • • • 
. . i ••••••••••• 

writing conference already. • • • • « 

A class, of .fifth graders often begins •"•^•**]*[*/** || * a **\ 

^ writing workshop by spenQing ten minutes # * # \ 9 9 j . • * \^mj* mj*^ 
^Voting in a journal. Their teacher writes, • • • • « # 

tob, and after a while encourages them to • # »* \\ 

spare their journals or to , use them as •%6flC*^ • \ • * • * %%% 

Rehearsal for their writing. • V^^T^s* • * t * • • JUI 

Pat Howard usually begins her writing / t *Af t * «%* 

class by passing out folders. "During ^VcoWiJLJUL' 

writing workshop, children mostly write, 'AAj^^SOflofc:- 

and conference with each other and with -MMM^XJr* 
me," she says. "Often at the end of the 
day we have a brief share meeting to talk • 
about a few students' work in progress." 

Most ol the teachers at Atkinson spend ? 
very little time on whole-class writing t 

instruction. "I do most of my class in- Si'mitEF* 

struction during the share meeting at the .\V^ ~ 

end of the day/' Howard says, "where a \W *.*S*\*m m * • 

I model responses to evolving drafts. .WWWWW 

Sometimes I also have a fivp- or ten- # \V # V # V # V.\ 
minute activity at the beginning of a' # \WW 

workshop." Following ar« examples of # W # # # # W%\W' 

activities Howard and the other teachers # \ W WWW**/ 
might use: ••••••• 

r; The teacher asks the children to # WWW # # * # W # 

each list five problems that writers often . WWWW*V # * 

have (not enough detail, too big a subject) # WW 

and then to star the problem they them- # %* 0 WW%%W 
selves seem to be having and to keep it 
in mind a$ they reread their drafts. 

□ The children gather in a circle and # W W%%%% # *% # 
tell whc 'e they are in the drafting process # \%V%Afifif*%%' 
and what their main idea is. This is a m m m m J*J* 4 VQ*J*^ m 9 m* 
chance for the teacher to touch base m m J l 09mVQVV^ 9 m l 
with each child, and for children to J ^^QsS^BSSSS^W 9 
realize their classmates are all involved j flQQflflfr yVyV 
iq the same process. It also helps chil- uQQQQy^ m m * m %* m * 
dren to have to define their mam idea. 

C Children are asked to pair off and ■ a%%W%%%% # 0 % t 
read their evolving drafts to their partner f ,%%%\ # 0 * # * # *©%*q* 
The listeners a c k questions like "What's 
your favorite part?" "What problems are 
you havingf "Do you need any help?" 

□ The teacher chooses one child's first 
and final drafts, and reads them out loud 
to the class to illustrate how revision 
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helps to improve a piece. The cMdren 
tell why the final draft is better and dis- 
cuss the qualities of good writing. 

n The teacher reads the beginning 
lines of published books in the class 
library, and the students talk about how 
writers work on their leads. Children go 
back and rewrite their own leads four 
different ways and then choose the one 
they like best. 

Teachers may also use this time to 
model good conferences. A writing con- 
ference may be merely a fingertip on the 
shoulder or an encouraging word, or it 
.nay be a fifteen-minute group discussion 
about a shared problem. In one con- 
\ ference, Amy explains how to start a 
' ao-cart Peter adds quotation marks to 
his piece. Sarah explains the significance 
of her topic. There is no set way to hold 
■a writing conference.- 

Yet teachers agree on a few principles. 
Above all, they agree that the conference 
method of teaching writing gives responsi- 
bility to the writer. During the con- 
ference, the teacher listens. She may hsten 
to the piece and respond to the subject. 
-Tm glad you shared that with me, Becky. 
, never knew about that accident. How 
did you feel?" Or the teacher may listen 
notte the piece but to the process: 
-What problems are you having Have 
you read it out loud tc ( yourself? What 

do you plan to do next?" 

Through questions, teachers extend the 
writer's process of weighing options, of 
making deliberate choices, of «penment- 
ing . Sometimes the piece gets better 
Sometimes the piece gets worse. Teachers 
remember that the conference : is not the 
7me to teach qualities of good writ.ng- 
hesecan be. taught at thebeg^ngo 
the workshop during five minutes of class 
work. But the conference is a time to 
suoDort and nurture the process. In the 
long run, the quality of writing improves 
aiong with the process. 
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A SENSE OF OWNERSHIP 
The different pace of writing leads to 
a different sense of ownership ' » sed 
oT shortcut things by assigning 

„ ^ a rher savs "But new I find that 
rf^choos. .heir own topics 
and revise their papers ^sed_on thetr 
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own decisions, they really care about 
X writing. »fbelongs to them." Owner- 
ship is worth the time it takes. 

When children control the writing pro- 
cess, the teacher's role changes. Whereas 
once the teacher's energy went into 
choosing enticing topics Ced ing how 
many drafts a piece needs finding the 
problems in a draft, and making correc- 
tions on the drafts, these responsibilities 
now belong to the child. 

"Children become invested in their 
work It is theirs. They 'want to do the 
best they can do," one teacher say - 
When children have ownership of their 
Ice they supply the motivation, the 
e^gy. Teachers can observe question, 
and extend. Teachers, as well as chil- 
dren, experience a different pace, and 
with it, a different quality 

When children write, they reach for 
the skills they need. Writing demands 
nitiative Writers do not rece.ve Wani- 
ng X make it. Teachers at Atkinson 
ffi writing turns children into .experts on 
ancient Greek traditions, broken radios, 
Sanders' stomachs. They become ex- 
perts also on pronoun agreement, punc 
Nation, and cursive penmanship. Chrt 
dren want their messages to be seen an 
heard. The urge to tell leads them tc 
pursue the skills they need. 

The results of the project are clear 
First-grade parents came to Open Ho* 
in October saying, "My first grader think 
she can read anything: signs label 
books. She's reading to her little brother! 
They ask what reading program ha 
wrought such wonders, and the teach, 
tells them: writing. 

In the upper elementary grades,.parcn 
are saying: "I've never seen my son ! 
involved in school. When he moves ( 
to the next grade.be sure he's in anoth 
writing classroom." , 

When children are involved, they lea 
more. "The key word is trust," prince 
jean Robbins says. Teachers at Atkins 
trust children to write their own te 
books Children write— and then, step 
step they learn the skills and informati 
they need to write well. "In giving | 
only to writing." the principal concluc 
»we are in effect saying to children 
know you have something worth say 
and that what you are saying can be 
basis for your learning.' " 
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Kids Can Write the 
First Week of School 



BY MARY ELLEN GIACOBBE 

On the first day of school, I wanted to 
findout what my first graders could do 
as writers. I gave each of five children 
a 9-by-12-inch journal containing 40 
sheets of unlined paper and I told them 
that the journals were for them to write 
in. I assigned the other 1 7 children in 
tne class to other areas of -the 
curriculum. 

As I circulated around the classroom 
observing and talking with the chil- 
dren, someone tugged at my sleeve, 
and I turned to see Mark standing by 
my side with his journal, pointing to the 
drawing he had just completed. 

"This is the ocean and this is a sail- 
boat and this is the anchor and these 
are clouds," he said, describing each 
part of his picture. 

Mark had written 8D for boat and 
KLD for cloud, but he felt that he 
couldn't write anchor so I helped him. 
"Can I do another page?" he asked. 
I nodded my head and Mark re- 
turned to the writing table, where Ellen 
was busy tracing the outline of her 
hand with a blue marker. She colored 
the center of her tracing and the thumb 
with a red marker, and used orange, 
purple, brown and black markers to 
color in the fingers. A big yellow sun 
appeared in the top right corner of the 
page, and two flowers were cn the left. 
Short, vertical green >'nes bordered the 
bottom of the page. Ell' n wrote: The 
Tree was T&can a wee (The turkey was 
taking a walk). 

She read the words to herself, 
crossed out the T in 7acan, changed it 
to a w, and on top of a wee. she wrote D 
the hail. Her message now read* The 
Tree was wacan Dthe hall (The turkey 
was walking down the hill). 

Ellen already knew that she could 
change her message to say exactly 
what she wanted it to say. She was re- 
reading and revising. 

My attention was drawn to the tap. 
tap. tapping of the black marker on 
David's page as he was creating a 
snowstorm. He wrote: / So So (I saw 
snow) 

David said. "This is a big snow- 
storm, a real blizzard." As he touched 
each word, he read. "I saw snow," 

I asked David, "What do you notice 
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.about the words saw and snow?" 

He replied. "They both begin with 
the same sound." 

A Contradictory Revelation 

By the third day of school, all 22 chil- 
dren had their own journals and they 
were all writing. I knew that children 
could write sooner than we think, but I 
thought it would take longer than three 
half days of school before an entire 
class of 5-. 6- and 7-year-olds would 
consider themselves writers. 

As the blank pages in their journals 
came alive with drawings and words 
telling of their experiences, I could see 
that these children had entered school 
ready to engage in the active process 
of writing. They were writing their own 
workbooks. They were showing me 
what they knew as well as what they 
needed to know. There werfc no errors 
to be red penciled, just information to 
show me what the next step of instruc- 
tion should be. 

In my education courses, I had been 
taught that children must first learn to 
read and then develop a reading vo- 
cabulary before they could begin to 
write. These children were contradict- 
ing that teaching. They could write 
even though they could not read (al- 
though they were usually able to read 
what they wrote). 

During the second week of school, I 
administered a self-made writing test 
of 20 words. In choosing the words, I 
tried to use as many different initial 
and final consonants and long and 
short vowels as possible. Fifteen of the 
words wers one-syllable and five were 
two-syllable words. 

I worked with the children individu- 
ally or in pairs. I gave each chi|d a 
piece of paper, sectioned into rectan- 
gles numbered 1 through 20. 1 asked 
the children to write the word rag next 
to the number 1. 1 did not emphasize 
any sounds. I said U .e word as I would 
in normal conversation. I continued 
with the rest of the test in the same 
manner. 

After 90 minutes of testing, I learned 
tnat my first graders were able to write 
far more than I ever imagined they 
could I wondered why I had waited so 

(continued) 
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Early Grades 

(continued) 

long in other years to let my children 
write^ *") 

A sampling of the test results she 
four of the words used m the test and 
samples of the children's responses 
Jeremy and Ed had come to school 
able to write most words accurately 
Helen was able to write the initial 
sounds of words. Jennifer and Lisa 
knew all of the consonant sounds and 
were able to use them in writing a. 
word. They were also using vowels. 
Bob was writing most initial and final 
consonants, and he knew a sprinkling 
of vowels. Mark could write the initial 
consonants in five, ouzz and doctor, 
but he could not idemify the initial 
sound in rag. 





rug 


fiv* 


buzz 


doctor 


Cllen 


rag 


fiv 


Bozo 


Dokr 


Helen 


ro 


FS 


B 


D 


John 


RAKG 


FAF 


BAS 


DAODR 


Jennifer 


RAG 


FIVE 


BIS 


DOCTR 


Lisa 


RAG 


FOYV 


BAS 


DOCTR 


Bob 


RAG 


FA 


8SS 


Olr 


Oonna 


rag 


foif 


Bus 


Doud 


David 


Rag 


Fiv 


Baz 


DOCtr 


Jeremy 


RAG 


FiVE 


Buzz 


DOCTER 


Ed 


RAG 


FiVE 


Buzz 


Doctor 


Mark 


iA 


FF 


BS 


DT 


Susan 


raG 


Fiv 


BU 


DC T 



What I Found Out 

1 Most of the children felt this was 
an activity they could do 

2. Only two said. "I don't know how 
to write." 

3. The two children who said they 
did not know how to write did not know 
ail of their letters Ken would say. 
"Buzz, buh, bun, B What does a B look 
like?" He was hearing the sound, he 
could reproduce the sound and give it 
a letter name, but he could not remem- 
ber what the letter look'ed like. 

4. All of t.he children wrote in a left- 
to-right direction. 

5. Most of the children knew the ini- 
tial and final consonant sounds and 
were able to use them in a word. 

My first graders did not stop writing 
at the end of the first week of school, 
They wrote continuously throughout 
the year. After less than three months, 
their words began to make sentences 
and their sentences became stories. In 
that time. 47 books were typed and 
sewn into hard covers, and these 
books became their reading. Because 
my children were able to write, they 
were also able to say, "Yes, we ca N 
read!" ■ 

Mary Ellen Giacobbe is a first grade 
teacher at the Atkinson Elementary 
Schools in Atkinson, N.H. 
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BY SUSAN SOWERS 

Kevin reads aloud hrs story All About 
Ants'* to his first grade teacher Mary 
Ellen Giacobbe "Atns r mvn m a bid 
Snd ther wra wsid and of it begins 
As he reads Giacobbe writes down 
his words. wi'h correct spellings, to 
help her remember his exact mes- 
sage "Ants are moving in a building 
They are inside and outside Later 
she will type his story, using standard 
spelling, and bind it into a book for 
the class library. 

Six-year-old Joshua wants to write 
the wordrad/o He pronounces it sev- 
eral times and writes r d o There's 
another sound here he says point- 
ing to the space between the r and d. 
but I'm not sure what it is " He says 
radio again, then fills in the letter a. 

Sunny, another first grader, is busy 
writing a new book— "My Baby 
Kusin's Berthday Partee " Her first 
page is an aerial-view drawing of 12 
smiling relatives sitting around a table 
v and eating birthday cake Sunny 
■ writes as deliberately as she draws, 
supplementing the words she knows 
(my. baby, day) with invented 
spellings that let her tell her story 

Logic and custom demand that be- 
ginning writers practice the rules of 
spelling and grammar before they 
write But Kevin. Joshua and Sunny— 
the children in Giacobbe's first grade 
class at Atkinson Academy, the public 
school for Atkinson. N.H.— are learn- 
ing to write by writing, through a pro- 
cess called invented spelling 

Invented spelling gives young writ- 
ers early power over words Profes- 
sional writers don't worry about cor- 
rect spelling on their first drafts and 
neither do inventive spellers They 
want precise and lively words to tell 
their stories they don t want to stop to 
look up each word m a dictionary In- 
centive spellers compose their own 
Aords using the letters of the alphabet 
,f vy ve learned 

The process of evented soiling >s 
•jirly standard among wung writers 
First they represent a word with only 
the letter that stands for the first sound 
m the word Then they add another let* 
ter for the ending sound Finally still 
relying on the sounds o* their own 
speech they fill m the middle letters 
Thus Kevin pronounces bath bat 



and writes it as it sounds Later he will 
learn to spell correctly 

Case Studies 

Only a few educational researchers 
have investigated invented spelling 
Glenda Bissex is an educator and 
mother of 12-year-old Paul who at the" 
age of 5.°learned to read and write 
without formal instruction, through in- 
vented spelling. Bissex has doc- 
umented her son's growth as a writer 
and reader in a five-year case study 
for her doctoral dissertation for Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education 
(the book. Gnys At Wrk A Child 
Learns To Write and Read by Glenda 
L Bissex. will be published this fall 
by Harvard University Press). 

Paul learned about writing and 
reading by watching his mother write 
in a notebook and by listening to her 
read stories to him He learned on his 
own some basic principles of written 
English We write from left to right and 
from top to bottom on a page, and let- 
ters represent the sounds in words 
Later Paul discovered he could read 
the messages h^ had wntten. and 
others could, too. if his symbols 
matched what they expected a word 
to look like. Paul learned to read other 
authors' words before fie went to 
school, but after he learned to read 
his own. 

"Spelling is a matter of habit for 
adults, but not for children." says Bis- 
sex. "Adults project this nabit onto 
kids without bothering to investigate 
Learning to spell is a matter of knowl- 
edge, not habit " 

Parents don't wc:ry about errors 
when a child learns to talk but they 
may worry too early about errors in 
writing Errors are a piece of informa- 
tion rather than something to be 
erased says Bissex Thev tell us as 
much about what children know as 
about *nat they clon t Know 

Mar a Montessori onse^ed in- 
vented spelling 70 v^ars ago As d» 
rector <?* a daycare faoMy for the 
children of Rome s tactory workers. 
Montessori noticed that preschool 
children who had been taught the 
alphabet but could not read were 
making up their own words from the 
; etters tr>ey d learned Her .ibserva* 



tions of these children of working 
class families counteyhe assumptioi 
that invented spelling occurs only 
among children with well-educated 
parents 

Putting Theory to Practice 

Nearly a hundred books written and il 
lustrated by students line the ltDrary \ 
shelves of Mary Ellen Giacobbe's firai 
grade classroom Giacobbe types 
each story ('"I like to type their 
stones." she says: "it gives me a 
chance to think about each child"), 
tnen glues wallpaper onto cardboard 
covers and sews the typed pages to- 
gether with dental floss She keecs 
the children s first drafts in a file to 
help her evaluate their writing 
progress. 0 

'Last year so much time was taken 
up with worksheets." Giacobbe re- 
calls, "there wasn't time for kids to 
write Every day they had tapes to lis- 
ten to a new art project, math and 
reading worksheets I had their time 
so occupied, they had no time to 
write And I really thought that first 
graders had to be spoon fed. that i 
had to tell them what to write and 
when to write " 

Then Giacobbe visited a classroom 
where the children used invented 1 
spelling to write "Wh*n I showed my— 
students the books those children had 
written, they said. 'That's ctnchy We 
can do that!' And they've been writing 
and reading their own books ever 
since The-, 're not very interested in 
reading booro from the school library 
yet They're most interested in read.ng 
their books " 

Six-year-olds Giacotoe feel? want 
to explore their own interests without 
fear of violating the rules of writing 
etiquette Sar.dy an advanced student 
m arithmetic has written The Book 
About Nine tc explain tha* ^imtw s 
special properties Jimmv writes 
about race cars and the Bion.c Man 
Chns is learning about Chen- .trv 
.through writing his book A I Aoout 
Chemicles Others m Giacobbe s 
class write about the death of a pet 
fear of the dark friendships 
celebrations 

Giacobbe knows that rhiictren do 
not need »o b*ow bubbles or visit tne 
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A NEW CONCEPT THAT TAKES 
YOUR READING CURRICULUM 
ONE STEP FURTHER! 




Now, each lesson in your basal reader 
connects to a collection of reading enrichment. 



Build reader enthusiasm. Expand 
and improve reading skills. Turn 
reading into a pleasure— not a 
chore. All at their basa! reading 
level. All within your c\jrriculum 
objectives. And all nurturing a 
child's emerging interest into a full- 
grown love of reading. 

Text Extenders, from ° 
Scholastic's Readers' Choice* are 
designed to match or expand 
upon the themes, stories, or skill 
lessons of o specific basal reader. 
So your students can follow a 
direct line from any basal reader 
selection to an entire book. 

Text Extenders. Another new 
idea from your old friend. Scholas- 
tic Helping teachers and students 

for 60 years. 



TtXT EXTENDERS'" 

Now custom-made for each of 

these Bosol Peoder Series 

Economy Ktys to RtodtoQ 

QftMt 720 RoinOow Edfloo 

HOPCOUrt Stoce Jovoflovtcfi SOOkfTIQffc 



I Pvoqwh 



1977 

HouqMmi MMbt ftiOdfciQ Sortoo, 197S 
Tho Mow MocmMon RqoxSoq PfOQfom, 

Sato (1975 
Scoff FontMfl Boslcs In Roo<9nQ,l97l 



CALL TOLL-FREE. Get more inter- 
motion without obligation. Dial 
800-631-1575 between 8:15 AM 
and 4:15 PM on business days. 
From NJ, HI* and AK, call collect 
201-567-7900. ext 321. Or mail the 
coupon if you prefer. 



TELL ME MORE about Text Extenders, please. 
My basal reader is 



Fill in name and level 



NAME 

1 1 HI ~ - 

SCHOd . . 

$6HOOlAOD9f$S ... - 

Cl\v STATf ft Z\P 

teiEPHONf (Optional) ( J 

M Mail to: 
Readers' Choice 
Scholastic Book Services 
904 Sylvan Avenue 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ 07632 



USE OUR 
HOTLINE! 

CALL 
TOLL-FREE 

SOO-631-1575 
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"Our 60th 
Anniversary' 



Early Grades - 



(continued from page 14* 
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zoo in order to have somethiro • 
write about She will never ass.t ^ 
topic such as "I Am an ice-Cr*, 
Cone or give them the f»rst se« ^ 
o? a Martian adventure Cniid^oi * t 
believes, tap their own resource; j 
experience when they write just -.s 
they do when they talk or draw or c % 

Each morning betore lunch, the 2 1 
children m Giacobbe's class meet o*- 
a colorful patchwork rug to read. list*, 
to and discuss the morning's writings 
Giacobbe is convinced her students' 
would not write as much or as well if 
she did not support their efforts with 
these class readings and discussion 

Sarah reads her story. The Pretty 
Little Giri," aloud, standing beside 
Giacobbe: 

the pritty littt gril 

h$r named is krisden 

she love ffawrs the bset . . . 
When Sarah finishes reading, 
Giacobbe thanks her for introducin ; 
and telling about "the pretty little g *l. 
Then she asks Sarah, "Remember 
when we talked about perio ds?" 

"Oh. yeah/' responds Sarah, who 
then rereads her paper and places 
periods at the ends of sentences. 

During individual and group con- 
ferences. Giacobbe is careful to re- 
spond to the content of each child's 
writing before commenting on any 
writing mechanics. She works with 
Chris on the difference between 
they're, their and there, but only after 
she has praised his growing knowl- 
edge of chemistry. After hearing Jim- 
my's racing drama, she recognizes 
his pride that his father "put smoke in 
the other guy's face." Only then does 
she work with him on th*/ sound, 
since he spelled father and /ace with 
an /. (Jimmy started writing using onl} 
12 consonants; he learns more as ha 
needs them.) 

Giacobbe believes these daily con- 
ferences help her develop a more 
thorough knowledge and understand* 
ing of her students than would be 
possible were she still red-penciling 
student worksheets Children don't 
discover rules in a vacuum Specific 
information does need to be supplied 
And though she knows the benefits cf 
invented spelling have not yet been 
measured and statistically analyzed, 
they are clearly evident in her 
classroom Her children are learning 
to write and to read And they are ac- 
tive, confident learners • 

Susan Sowers, a former classroom 
teacher, is a student at Harvard 
Graduate School of Education 
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AFTER ALL, WET HAYS VXITIIIQ IN OOttK* 



Judith ffetA 
RFD Fordwty &ct«n*£oa 
terry, H*v H*ap«hlr* 0303S 
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"TMa is BORDfO!" I couldn't believe ay ears! *r enthusiasm- , 
vanished ms ay mind slipped back over all those hour a of preparation* 
I Mas attempting to introduce ay second grade clesu to aose outstand- 
ing piecea of children* a literature by sharing ay own special collec- 
tion of books. Bowevor, Richard's vordc ware the very thoughts of his 
classaeteo. Actually feeling crushed, I resorted to leering the books 
for the children to exasias aore closely, hoping thst aight kindle at 
least a little enthuslasa. Meeting with failure once again, t carefully 
acred the booka back to their shtlvse, rationalising the failure with, 
"They're only eight yeara old, really too young to be able to appreciate 
literature and the indiridual atyle of each author." the reaainder of 
the year we enjoyed atoriea but never really connected thooe booka to 
the very real people who write then - indiriduale, like ourselves; vho 
think, feel end function aa part of our socitty. 

Two and a half years have passed since that day. If only X had 
known then "hat I know now. That is, that children cannot truly appre- 
ciate another 'a eccoaoliehaente unites they, too, have experienced a 
aiallar process. The seven and tight year olda in ay present class now 
write constantly. Sarah continaea her eeriee on owla; tana retella her 
recant hospital experiencte; Katy reliree a fasdly trip; Hilary writee 
a touching story of her edoption; Sean telle why he ediiree hia teenage 
brother and Jason sheree hia lore and knowledge of horeea. Children also 
writs in curriculum areas, not because they have to, but because writing 
aakea a unit aore meaningful to thesu Aa a result of science projects, 
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Tbamy begina hie book, Dinoaaure, "DUomuti 11 ▼•d before w mi on 
the earth," and Mary writes in Good ftaoda , "Bananas are yellow and thoy 
grow on a tree. Tou paaX them to aat thea. They have bruiaaa eometimee. M 
Children writ a regularly about the hooka and racorda thay enjoy and writ* 
rathar lengthy acripta for pleye aad puppet ahova which art later etaged 
for the entire claaa. 

The deeire to write ia ao natural yet theae chidlrea, like any other 
writer, have experienced the fruat ration of not having the right word 
whan they need it, have experimented with different aedia for illuatra- 
tione, have raviaad pi tee a until they're juat aa they'd like then to be, 
have accepted another child 1 a criticiaa) aa conatructive and have aat through 
individual and group conferences, they've alao experienced the diaoppoinfc- 
aent of a word being aietyped during publication or the binding bains too 
loose after they've worked ao hard to aaw the pagaa together. Sound tough? 
It iat However, whan that book haa bean completed, 'published* in ita 
hardbound edition with attractive wallpaper on cardboard covers and ia 
read to the claaa, the pride ia ao evident. When a child comments, "I can 
tall that you really worked hard on tfert, I lore it,** or, **Tou really hava 
a lot of information ebout your topic, " the enormous anile, sparkling eye a 
and pride of the writer all show the process i s moat definitely worth all 
the effort* 

Thus, I enthusiastically placed ay precious collections on our claaa- 
room display shelf once again this year. I somehow felt it would be dif- 
ferent and it was. After having introduced the children to aany of Tssha 
ludor'a books, I recently read Corgivills Fair * Following the story, I 
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CMUiUy aaktd, "Well, what do yon think of this book of Teeha'e?" At 
Itaet flftten hand* vtnt up! "I lort htr Illustration, but In this 
book, aha didn/t um f ranee." "She alwaye uritto old -fashioned etyle." 
"Did oho mr get a Caldecott atdair "Look at ai the dttail - the 
corgi. are all dreeeed up." "Ihie etory didn't rtally happen but none 
of bcra did." These were all very typical responses. Tneha Tudor haa 
bacons a special friead of tha chldres as I hopa othar eutbore will. 
Debar baa writ tan Tasha Tudor, a biography. Aa aha Itarntd nore about 
htr character 'a etyle and paraonality, Otbby haa continued to sake re- 
Tiaiona in har book. Btcently, a aacond edition was 'published' conpltte 
with raviaiona. Debby hat choaen to a«ad Taaha Tudor to the character 
it ao lovingly portreya: 

Taaha Tudor la a great illustrator and writtr. I love 
A Tina To Ktep and other, books. I lore the doge. *ttiey 
art corgis. 1st corgis are cute. I lowt Corflivillo lair. 
I have Any 'a Oooae. Her daughter vrote Anr'a Qooee and 
the illuatratad it. Taaha Tudor aaktt fraata around tht 
picturea sosetlses. In A Tint To Keep , tht frante go 
with tha seasons, lnnha Tudor'e age ia around 65. »e 
Ma been writing aince the waa 18. Taaha Tudor liwte in 
a farehouat. Taaha Tbdor writea old-fashioned ttylt. 
Taaha Tudor* a firat bcok to bt publiahed wae ftmpkln 
Moonthint. I loya Taaha Tudor because aha aaktt really 
nice booko. 

Uhtn Dtbby flaiahtd reading thie, htr clasanatea actually clapped for they, 



too, identified with Dtbby the author. They knew what an accompllehaent 
it tira. Dtbby antUjta* eh* 9 * never emiled btfora and held her book 
cloaa ib if to e*y, n Vm really proud of mjm+l!„" otIWr children in 
Dtbby'e claaa have choaao to writ* l*tt*r* to Taaha Tudor. "V* aaw 
your .picture in th* n*wepeper." "How lous dots it taka you to writ*?" 
••How May booka have you written?" "Do you really lira lika it waa loos 
•go?" M I lov* owle aad you uaa them in your illustration*. M "I Kara 
three of your booka. 19 "I don't have any of your booka, tut I visa I 
did." "Do you really uaa the butter churn you told about V 9 "I UJVE IOU 
b*caue* you 9 r* a great illuatrator and writer." All of theae tell ae 
I've finally found the key to helping the young child becoaa aware, really 
awara, of literature. Three weeka of anticipation finally brought the 
awaited reeponee - a handwritten letter from Teaha Tudor complete with a 
line drawing of her Corgi, Cricket. Every on* cheered and the children 
aurrouading ae aeeacd one enoraoua anile. Svac hare, the relationship 
developed with thie author dida f t ceaaa. "I want to vrit* back« N "I 
wonder if that 9 e how ah* drawa the corgi* before they're publiehed." 
"She aaid in the letter, nor* than one corgi ia corgyn, not corgie ♦" 
••Can we ell have the letter?" "I want to fraue it." That afternoon 
twenty-one very carefully held, photocopied treaaurea rode the bua hone 
with the children. Taaha Tudor haa really touched the Uvea of theae 
•even and eight y*ar aide. 

Other author e have followed Taaha Tudor, all with enthuaiaaa - 
Herman nridwell, Beatrix Potter, Shel Sllvoratela, Robert NcCloaky. I f n 
attempting to demottetrat* individuality, living and non-living author*, 
thoee from our New Biglaad areaa aa veil aa thoae from other geographical 
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loeatlons, cc*ne*porary writere as opposed to those of a bygone era. 
All of then* contrasts are helping tht child* to look at every writer, 
including theewjelvee, an unique individuate. Hary hn* written in 
Beatrix Batter . **I wish tht waa still alive so she could show mm how 
to draw better." Ia dispensing coot ranting atylee, Andy aaya bo likee 
the way Snel Silver at tin usee pen and ink in bin Uluatratioaa - "Son*- 

tiswa I una just pencil. It 'a aort of tht eans. M Of Robert Hcdoekey, 

* 

Hilary nentione, "Hie illustrations look like charcoal crayon,*' and aany 
children chuckle to learn that he actually needed to keep ducks in his 
bathtub in order to conplete the illustrations in Hake tfay For Oicklinite * 
The children have bacons increasingly aware of tine through writ ere. 
•That wan written vhan ny dad waa eight yeara old,'* responds* Andy when 
a copyright waa read and Oebby brought in One Morning in Heine and K Tiae 
of Wonder which belonged to her son and uncle as youngsters* Melieaa 
tells us how her nother read Beatrix Potter'a booka an a child and the 
children are bringing in books after discovering that they have seny books 
in their own librariea that they were never even aware of* Zn our tripe 
to the school library, the children have learned how to use the card cat- 
alog, so that they nay find books by the author a we've diacuoaed* Vi ait ore 
to our claaaroon are often aaked if they know of a certain author or if 
they've seen a newly publiahed book* Never does a viaitor leave the claaa- 
roon without at leant a half dozen children sharing their own atoriee. 

The children critique writera but that's not enough* They alao want 
to know about , each personally for they are now able to understand the rel- 
ationahlp between the liveaof people and the topica they write about* We 
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are alwaye looking for articles and book* which will give us further 
insist* into •oM«M , f lift. I no* realise that la order to appro- 
ciate another person an a writer , the child needs to writ How can 
ooo possibly understand the proesss if its never bass experienced? 
we take children on field trips so that they nay Mnderstaod fron first- 
hand experience. I visit other classroons to see new idvns but they 
only have neania^when I an able to apply those ideas id ny own clase- 
roon. A connoisseur of fine food has only bee one one through direct 
experience with food, we all acknowledge the fact that children learn 
to reed by reading and now I know that children only bee on e writers by 
writing, we really can close the gap between the young writer and the 
accomplished writer. After all, they have writing in connon. 
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BREAK THE WELFARE CYCLE: LET WRITERS 
CHOOSE THEIR TOPICS 

A seventh grade teacher left my writing workshop one Wednesday after- 
noon filled with renewed optimism only to return seven days later with th;it 
tarred and feathered look. She was a bit hostile to boot. 11 1 told my class 
they could choose any subject they wished for their writing assignment this 
week. Well, you'd think I'd asked them to undress in public. 11 Her glance 
at me said, "That 'Was a pretty dumb suggestion . . . letting them choose 
their own topics. 11 / 

"Some children asked for a list of good topics. Others aske^d outright, 
•What topics do j^ou (the teacher) like best 1 ? More said, "Our topics .are 
dumb, 11 they pleaded "give us the topics. 11 

/ 

By the time most children reach seventh grade they are unable to choose 

topics. This serious symptom is an indicator of many other problems in the 

/ 

life of the young writer. Children who can't choose topics see writing as an 

s ! 

i 

artificial act disconnected from their own lives. Wri ters/need to know what 
they can command and defend", to put their voices on the line. 

From th6 second grade on we wqn't let them learn to choose topics. In- 
stead, the child goes on writers welfare, dependent on the teacher for every- 
thing starting with the topic. Our reasoning seems to be: ''Children are 
afraid to write; worse, they come to the page with nothing of significance 
to write about. We 1 11 take care of both problems by giving them the topic. 11 

The welfare trail begins. The chifd is fed a diet of snappy gimmicks: 
story starters, stimulating pictures, "diai-a-story" games, opening paragraphs, 
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open-ended stories to complete, as well as teachers' favorite topics. It 

doesn't have to be this way. Children bring rich experiences and voices 
4 

to the page. 

Children show us much about topics and how we can better help them. 
Under a three year grant from the National Institute of Education, Susan- 
Sowers, Lucy Calkins and I have completed a study of the composing processes 
of young children from age six through ten. One small sector of data on 
topic are reported here to show the importance of topic choice as well as 
their implication for the teaching of writing, 

C HOICE AND V01C C . 

Topics come easily to six year olds. They write about personal ex- 
periences, fantasies, and information books about prehistoric animals, 
weapons, weather, and animals. The sources seem unending. The children are 
confident; their voices boom through the print. For many these happy days 
don't last. 

Developmental issues intrude. Somewhere between grades one and three 
the child becomes aware of the intrusion of audience. The audience includes 
the child himself. The child finds that other children as well as the teacher 
react differently to his writing. Until now the child supposed others had 
the same interpretation, registered the same feelings about his writing. 

A sense of audience is intensi f ied by the writer's growing ability as 
a reader. Good readers are overheard saying, "This is awful. I don't know 
what to say. What's a good subject to write about"? At this stage the 
child's critical skills outweigh his ability to produce a text satisfying to 
himself. The child looks for help, instead of giving help, we induct the 
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child i,nto the welfare cycle. We Ignore the resources the child already 
has to deal with - the problem of topic choice. 

Help means leading writers back to their resources, their sense of 
territory, information, and voicel Help writers to speak about their topics. 
When teachers help writers to speak about their topics and how they compose 
them, children find renewal in the sound of their voices. They hear new 
information because the teacher listens, reflects, and questions the writer 
in such a way that the writer teaches the teacher about what he knows. The 
children in our New Hampshire study were constantly speaking about their 
writing through formal and informal conferences. Note the voice, sense of 
process, and control of information by two nine year old children as they 
speak about their topics: ^ 
Andrea 

I think I say ,l Little White Fish Jumped All Around Us" and I 
realized—How big are they? Why white? What did they look 
like? And 1 realized probably my whole story is like that - 
blah! Like 1 have, "I pressed my toes in hot sand. 11 What was 
it like? How did it feel? So I'm going to do a whole new 
dr^aft, rather than fix It up. Mil sort of follow along with 
thfe other draft, but in my own words. 

Brifrn 

When\l wrote about the cat and the car running over it, it 
came\to my mind. When we were riding down North Broadway and 
we saw a burning car ... I could describe the car burning 
up - i\t was a Pontiac, burning in the night. Hey, a title! 
n Flame^ in the Night"! 

Both chi ldren\encounter problems but articulate a process to solve them. 
Andrea is highly cri\ical of her piece about the fish but isn't discouraged. 
She* 11 do a new draft. \Brian discovers a new topic and title in the midst of 



writing another. These children speak this way because their teachers have 
not only given them responsibility for their topics, but help to deal with 
issues In draft. 

TOPIC CHOICE HELPS THE WRITING 

When writers know the choice is their 1 s and they wr.ite at least four 
times a week, they think about topics when they are not writing. When six / 
year old John discovered a bat with his father on a Saturday, he rehearsed 
both topic and some of the text before he wrote about it on Monday morning. 
John knew he could rediscover what happened in the event through writing 
and that time would be provided for it when he got to class. Nine year old 
Amy is interested in foxes. She has chosen the topic. The nig> : before she 
will write, Amy rehearses the lead to her fox piece. One of the significant 
findings in our study was the amount of "off-stage 11 thinking done by children 
who felt they controlled their topics. 

Children who write regularly, yet have topic choice, are seldom without 
.a topic. Their writing folders contain lists of "future" topics. These are 

0 

topics they pick up from reading, other children, new experiences, or infor- 
mation they wish to know more about. Or, in the course of writing one topic, 
inevitable another more interesting one arises. It is saved for another day. 

Teachers in the study placed great emphasis on the information behind 
the topic. The children were interviewed about the content in their topics; 
they were responsible for teaching the teachers about what they knew. This 
procedure appeared to result in two study findings as writers developed: 

(1) More problems of information handled in second or third 
draft were dealt with at the point of choosing the topic. 

(2) As children learned to choose and limit topics, the number of 
drafts diminished. 
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THE SW4TCH FROM CHOICE TO ASSIGNMENT 

Writing is, after al 1 , a tool for learning. It is meant to be used 
In mathematics, science, and social studies. It is not the exclusive pro- 
perty of personal narrative, fiction, or poetry. As part of any child's 
diet, writing needs to be used as a means of finding out, sometimes by 
assignment. Such writing can begin in the- primary years. The central diet, 
however, still needs to be with the child's developing power in choosing 
the topic. The switch from drafts in personal narrative or personal topic 
choice can be made in a very short time frame. 

By the second year of the study many of the eight year olds now turning 
nine, had had considerable experience with topic choice, and the use of 
successive drafts to clarify their subjects-. In the second half of the 
fourth grade the teacher moved the children into content writing. The 
switch from personal writing to writing in science and the social studies 
was barely perceptible. The children used more resources, interviews, had 
some work on note taking, but the actual composing in the new genre was 
hardly different from the personal writing. These children already knew 
what it meant to have supporting information, to organize toward meaning, 
to have more precise language to communicate their topic. 

CHOICE AND RESPONSIBILITY 

Children learn through the choices they make. Early on, first choices, 
even second and third ones are often poor. Fred want; to write about "space" 
but is swallowed up by the enormity of his choice. With help Fred may find 
he knows more about the space shuttle. He begins to learn the power of 



1 imitations, the meaning of choice. 

Our data show children learn and benefit from choice. They think about 
writing when they are not writing. They learn the meaning of choice by think- 
ing of information behind their topics. Trey find it easier to learn to re- 
vise in personnally related themes because there is more depth to their under- 
standing of the topic. Most of all , they learn the meaning of voice. They 
learn to put themselves into their pieces because, they are able to defend 
the information in their topics'. 

We need to break the teaching cycle that places young people on writer's 
welfare. Children won't learn if we think for them. We want writers who 
will write and talk as if they knew their subject. Independence begins when 
writers choose their topics. 
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QUESTIONS FOE TEACHERS WHO WOHDEE IF THE IE 
WEITKKS CHANCE 

HoW hard It Is for teachera to tall If their writers Improve! The 
growth of young writers It often erratic: On Monday poor writing, Improve- 
ment on Tueidsy, sn excellent day on Wedneeday, an everegf dey on Thurs- 
day 

dey, poor writing egeln on Flrdsy, The teecher leavee echool on Frldey 
wondering If enythlng significant haa happened dnrlng the week, even 
though auch a pattern le e normal one for most' writers. She wonders 
where to begin on Monday morning. 

Since the growth of young writers In the abort term la both uneven 
end erretlc, new queetlone need to be aekftd that will give teechers e 
picture of child change In the long ran. There are aubtle chengee of e 
more fundamental nature that can ahow teechere elgnlflcent chenge, even 
In the mldet of e child's etruggle. Teachare who aek procert questions, 
not only gether sound Information about child growth, but eleo esk the 
very questlone that contribute algnlf Icently to the growth of the 
children theoselvee. 
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A Te acher Whg For '""' SiS Tnr H,r " lf 

— rTflft •«■* caaehc UAH*—. - Ha»p.hlre, 

Miry SHen Glacobbe, a flrit gno. « 

. lth _ - - ' — «» - ~ 

u 1 ^ t -w. conduct thttr ovn retear^ 
foundation to help ttachtra conaucc 

» 1U ~ » — *•* — •• - — «* - - ;. lt 

flie better. 

c-bb. fa- th. proa.... — >~ ™ 

a . — . - — — - Mu ™z 

dey to day during writing conferences. 

Sfc, framed . .1* -nth period of teaching -lth ^ta. that were 
. sWed before and after children wrote In Dece.ber and In June. Ten of 
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h«r twanty- three children vtrt interviewed about thoir vrlting process, 
tranecrlpte mad* of intervlewa with copiee of writing xeroxed to ahow 
the relationehip betwaen child concepte of writing and what happened In 
the writing iteelf. These ten children ware dietributed along low, 
middle, end high perfonnence levelt In writing, the following questions 
ware eeked of the children: 

BEFORE THKT WROTE " I 

L Whet era you going to be writing about? 
(Children choee their own topica through- 
out the year*) 

2. How are you going to put that dovn on 
paper? 

3, ' How did you go about chooaing your 

subject? • * ; 

AFTER THEY WROTE 

\ 9 How did you go about writing thla? 

» 

2. What are you , going to do next with 
thla piece Of writing? 

\ What do you think of thla piece of 
writing? 

Although theee quastiona were aiked in standard, formal faahion, 
Gfscobbe didn't'hesitate to aak further queationa that promieed addi- 
tional Information, • * 
4 Two of the- ten children are now reported to^show more detailed 
prof ilea of child change in writing. The two children are choaen from, 
the high and low groups to show contraat; Teecherf will see the types 
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of information questions elicit as vtll ss veil •• chsnges within «nd 
between the two children. *ach case le reported in tha three most import- 
ant sections to monitor child change through questions: information, 
^process, ?nd stsnderd* 

Although til the tmull chengee between the tvo dates in December 
end Hey ere not swsileble, the information will be diacuaeed in light 
of deta from our study of children's composing from egee six through 
nine (see Language Arte Keseerch Opdate 1973-1981). 

HM5 

Hark vss choaen io December to represent the lover group of 
cV<dren. At that time he wse barely able to reed his invented spellings* 
It wes not easy for him to talk shout his work or writing; composing wss 
s eiow process where he struggled for the right letters to opell out his 
pieces • 
INTORMATI0N 

In December Mark is asked whet he would be writing sbout. As In 
speech he goes directly to the subject: 

"School . . . writing snd building and ell thst* 
Math, science, srt/' 

When Mark composes he hes to lesd Into his subject from home bsse, e 

home to school nsrretiwe, s prsctice quite common in December with 

other children. Hark writes: 
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* * * - 

I mi la th« hou««« 

Ug «r« going to school* 

Mrt. Young dropp€d off th« othtr kldt «t 

th« Acadtwy* 
U. «r« going to Kockmll, (Ki« school, n«xt 

stop on but ran fro* Acsdtay.) 
tf« «r« gtttlng off ths bus. 
I •* pluylng* V 
Tht End* 

H.rk'. .ntir. text g.t. hl« to th. subject di. Q u..ed or.lly. It 1. 
difficult for .uy tlt.r to g.t into . .ubj.ct. Hotiu. ho. writ.r. g.t 
loto th.ir .ubj.ct. i. • fruitful w.y to vi« th. ch.og. of writer, .t 
tny «g«* 

. By Jon. H.rk'. u.. of .p.cific. h.. ch.nged dr—tic.lly. both io 
hi. pr.-cooc.ptioo of wh.t will b. confined .in- th. writing, "d in th. 
uritin, it..lf . Th. qu..tioo ..ked in .bout wh.t 111 be 

coot.in.d in hi. writing bring. . diff.r.ot tonrot: 

Chick. ... I -Ight Jtt«t writ. Ilk. wh.t I know 
•bout chick, .nd I uight writ, th.t on. JUtt 
h.tch.d *t .bout .l«.n put Ma. I »lght writ, 
t*. d.y that it h.tch.d. I uight writ. th.t • 
jut hltch.d . coupl. of <Uy. .go. . . that . chick 
h.tch.d l..t night. I'll «««P ^'"^^ * ! t V* 
it .nd I'll ju.t think .nd I'll find.out wh.t I » 
going to write. 

' K>vk' < ..o.. of option, ch.nge. fro- D.c«b.r to June. H. 1. now 
f.uili.r enough with both writing .nd hi, .object, "'chick.", th.t he 
-ight .x.rci.e eny of th... option, in writing: wh.t he koow. .bout .hick., 
th. on. th.t Ju.t h.tch.d .t eleven p..t ten, the d.y it h.tch.d. or 
th. chick th.t h.tch.d U.t night. An T ti~ children .p..k of different 
dir.ction. in content, proc.... or .t.nd.rd.. th.r. i. evidence of . 
.ignificnt growth unit. «»« children ruU» there .r. option. 
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before theej la inforn*tion or proct Ja, they take on greater problem 

solving capacities, ee well ee greetev ecceee to Cht epecifice that 

make their writing more detailed. 

In June, with hia eenae of m»ny option* and rich information, 

Mark taovea quickly to hia eubject whan ha writas: - 

A chick hatched oa Ttteeday. The whole claae waa 
happy. X waa happy the firat chick hatched. I wanted * 
to hold it bet it wea too smell. Tow have tC aatt for 
tro day* whsa yea can hold then. They will nibble et^ 
your finger. Ia two' days they will nibble. It doeeo t 
hurt when they oibble* One chick nibbled my finger 
until ay finger got e cut. The cut didn't hurt* I waa 
ecarad when ha nibble at my finger. Ve are trying to c 
batch eget in oar aehwl out they hatched on yeetcrday, 
Jane 2, That chicka are wet wheu the- hatch. If 

you*alt for two daya they will be grey. Aey will be 
fluffy too. That ia when it ia fun to hold them, t 
holded a chick. I had never holded e chick. It felt 
weird. It eowlggied. It got out of my hande* I 
chaaed it all around John* a houae for a half hour. 
Finally he flasUw it etooped. It waa too t|red to run 
anymore. I finally got the chick. It triad to get away 
again and it elawet did but it didn't get away. The End. 

Ijark'e-text followe in many directlone with each eentence etiawlating 
the next. Hie uoderetandlng;of optione doeen f t mean he enterwine one 
in the *lda\ of, four. Rather. Mark find that each eentence myefcerlouely 
letds to the next; there le ueually an option around the comer to be 
followed. Although Mark expreeeee what he will write aa optional, \n 
fact, he usee all of hia optione in the text. Thie ia a neceeeary pre- 
cursor to the child 1 * eSopplng end making a decision about which option 
tc entertain in the midst, of composing. Thus, Mark 1 a statement of 
options or "might' 1 itf really e statement of the euspected tvLsts and 
turne iff his piece about chicks. 
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Haxk 1. .bi. to .ho. hi«.lf «V. in th. J»u. pi.c Hi.joic. 1. 
present in feeling., -urprl.. .t -h.t th. chichs do: P^iog. «tfU«. 
wnnlns .round th. hou... M.* h.. -or. scces. to hi-." in June then • 
In December. 
PHOCESS 

th. fi~t .l«nt;tn H«k'. process of writing is th. process h. 
u ... „ choose hi. subject. Hot. th. difference f«C Decenb.r to ^ * 

June. 

December 

• — i-w I just thought ebout vhat 

I Just vented to write that. j ^ t thought .bout ' 

Ceuee I lite school. It Juet f lrit . And I p 

case to my heed. thought ebout butterflies 

nd chlcke. We studied ebout 

food end shells. Then I 

decided the chick one. / 

in June H.rk h.. cho..n on. of .U option, for hi. topic. H. is 
UM , to th. ,ue S tion. to having access to how h. goes .bout choo.in, 
hl . topi,. Children vho h.v. such option. r.rel, sc. the«.W.. » b.in, 
.ithout . uriting .ubj.ct. Bet of .U. th., t-« to .x.rci.. lnt.Ul- 
gent choice on .ubj.ct ii.it.tion. Th., i..to -bout vh.t th., k uov. 

GUcobb. found out -or. .bout proc.,. b, ..kin, hi- .bout 

hls co-posing before .nd .fter siting. Before writing. Hs* ..id. in 



December ; 



I'- Just going to flee th. 

*u-« T»tl write the picture of It. I write cne 

tMa^n'l vrice .bout ^J^^t^ 
to -rite the picture first b.e.«.. 1CJ-- »P , 
Just -ske something out of it. If I P f u 

I .lresdy drsved on something I c«n make tn.t p 
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Mark already hat a clear aense of process la December. He Is ewere 
Chat he draws (before he actually composes) end that he-Is able to 
transforn drawing errors into sensible solutions* He also makes little 
distinction between the process of drawing and writing, a common 
understanding of many children Mark's age. Ha writes then both." 

In June Mark' a ata tenants about process appeer to be ragraoaiva. 

Now that he doee little drawing to go with the writing, his lenguage 

seems vague in comperision with December* 

Before . How he will write: "X don't know . . • in 
words. That's ell X can think of for now." 

After : How he did write: "First X thought what X 
was going to write and X Just thought end 
thought." 

Children Mark's ege consistently move from specifics ebout the 
procese to such general statements ee: "I thought and thought" as they 
develop greeter internal lenguege. It ien't long before the general 
statement "thinking" is repleced by more specifice ebout the process 
sgsin. "Thinking 11 cornea at the point when children use less specking to 
eccoopany the writing procese, yet they leek for words to describe the 
internal process. They -are Just aware of e chenge thet cen only be ex- 
pressed as "thinking". Later, they will see en extcrncl counterpart in 
whet they actually do to describe their writing processes. 

The future, however, is much more definite. When Msrk is asked 
what he will do with his piece tn June, there is greet difference from 
his D e ceobtr statement: "Publish it." In short, the piece i* done at 
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Ch. tlM of lnt.rwlew. In June, M»rk fcu • con ti nulnn of vh.t 

Kill b« done with hl» writing: 

Probebsy get It publl.h.d. I might .It down .nd work on It 
. Tittle bit. Turn It over .nd er... th. thing, on the beck 
th.t I h« .nd write .om. nw .tuff. Writ. net. .tuff .bout 
dUefc. X JSht Uke thl. plec. .nd Ju.t look through .nd 
2J C u\t'. Sck. or duck/cu.. I h.d to ch... ~ * «"*• 
duck. too. Th.t even took more then .n hour, might 
iom of It to duck.. 
Th. futur. 1. op«. H«k will go b.ck to r««rk hi. piece with «oo* 
.dju.wnt. In th. InforiMtlon. Th. piece .till exi.t. for 

more work. 

CUcobb. h«. cr.fully developed • futur. for the children by 
..king th- throughout the ye«r, "And now wh.t will you do with your 
plec.?"'. But th. qu«.tion he. com. «ft.r continuing to h.ve . conference 
•bout uhnt th. child .till too*, .bout th. topic even though th. child 
h.. "co.pl.ted" th. pl.ce. It 1. th. child', choice whether the inforw- 
' tloo UW or not. Of cour.. th. child'. tl~ fr«- of working on the 
proc... ch«g.. • r..«lt of .uch procdure.. The piece .bout' the 
cl...roo. in Mr took on. .Ittlng wh.r... "Chick." w.. cr.fully 
co.po.ed ower thr.. dnys. E»«n though th. pl.c. took longer In June. 
M.rk .till h.. -or. to ».y .bout wh.t he will continue to do with hi. 

writing. e 
STANDARDS 

At the end of e.ch interview. Merk 1. "ked how he feel, .bout hi. 
piece. Much of hi. -t.nd.rd In December 1. t.ken fro- the cogent, .nd 
htlp given by othtrit 
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I think it's good. Because whan I conferenced vlth Justin 
they tald it's good* Thay thought It ihould ba published 
too* 

Ha gives few specifics of his own about why it is good. It is good 

enough to be published* (About ona in four booklets composed by the 

children are published in hard cover in tha room. This amounts to an 

average of ona book every four weeH for each child in tha school yaar.) 

In June Mark bad a much more mleboretive tteteaent about his 

thoughts on tha quality of his writings 

I think it's g6od. It's ona of tha best pieces I have. 
When I read it through it sounds good. When X read 
through all my places, thay all sound good. 

Merk bed Just completed e strong, fantasy piece called 'The Greet Race." 

He is feeling that most of his selections ere good efter heving two 

good ones in e row. Mark than goes on* to make another stetenent ebo«t 

standard! , one quite typical of children six through nine yeers of age, 

who sre wrestling with issuea of "reel-unreel". 

This is better then '"the Greet Raca Y ' beceuse it has more 
infoniation. Anyways, thet didn't reelly happen in "Greet 
Race." I Just imagined ell of thet. This is better be- 
cause it is e reel story. Reel things reelly happened. 
Make-up things didn't reelly happen. 

For children cooing to terns with what is real, not reel, true, untrue, 
the "reel", the new realization, takes on greeter importance end there- 
fore greeter merit es e written piece for Mark. 

LAUREN 

Lauren wss chosen es one of the subjects becsuse in December she 
composed in the more advanced groum in the cless. She wes ertlculete 



In speaking about writing and trie writing process* 
INFORMATION 

In December Lauren tells far mora than she writes. By June she has 
shifted to writing more than she tells. At first Uuren used the 
'response to the question, " What will you write?" as a rehearsal for the 
text composed. In December there is little difference between Uuren 1 s 
oral response and what she composed on the firsr page: 

Written ; (December) 

Once when we were coming 
back from the boat Candace 
vaa going to sleep over my 
house but I was too crabby* 
Then Bobby fell down the 
stairs* He slept over any- 
ways* Re went to my house* 
Then he went to the doctor 
and got a cast on* 

Uuren selects only the material first , shared in celling about what 

will be in writing. Forty-eight of the seventy-three words written in 

the selection came from the first 75 words of the oral account of what 

would be written even though Uuren shared 246 total words of what 

would happen in her writing. Part of this is because Uuren, like many 

primary children, started out with great detail on the first page (47 

words) but ran out of energy, and quickly closed in traditional fashion 

wiih simple subject, verb, object sentences: 

HE CAN RIDE HIS BIKE. 
. BOBBY IS BETTER NOW. 

BOBBY IS AT SCHOOL. 

HE CAME BACK FROM SCHOOL. 



Oral: (December) 

Well, one time when we were 
coming home from our boat and 
Candace waa going to aleep over 
my house we couldn't do it cause 
I waa getting too crabby* Then 
my brother was allowed and he 
fell down the atalra with his 
tape recorder and hie book and 
he broke his wriat. 
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Each of these aentancea OccupUs only four or five worda to the page. 

They are • simitar pattern to Mark's lead from home to school and back 

again with only one sentenct abouT ichoot-ttael^ 

In June there it much less of Lauren's drai account in the writing; 

Like Mark, as wtll be shown In the process section, she is aware that 

she will discover new options in the composMg; an oral rehearsal is 

auch less needed. Table I ahova the shift fro. oral to written: 

TABLE 1 - PERCENTAGE OF ORAL IN WRITTEN^ . , 

DECEMBER AND JUNE. ' / 

% \ 

No. words Word Information Word length X of writtc » 
in oral unita in writing of written aade up frot 
account *™ oral account oral account 

Decent 2*6 *8 73 66 

June 153 35 1» 27 

Even though Lauren's genre had changed frets a narrative account to 
an informational - "all about" writing, she takes the information and a 
attempts to have small narratives within thearticle about her family 
boat. Each page has an Illustration to go with It. 

ABOUT I IT BOAT 

p. 1 - My boat Is neat. I like my boat. Under a cushion 
ther's 9 toilet under It. 

o 7 - We go on my boat In the summer. Our boat isn't 

next to their boat. There's another boat between 
them. 

p.1 - r>ne time our friends came on cut-hoatr-*^o«etimes 
when they go out with us. 
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p. U - We have a ne* marina. They put the docke out. 
My father la putting the boat Into the water. 
I aaked my mom If we could go on the boat tomorrow. 
She said maybt- we__could. . 



P. 5 



p. 6 - 



I Uke ay boat. Our boat has a hatch. Sometimes 
I stick ray^head out the hatjch. But sometimes my 
father tells me to put my he*d back: 

There Is a sink In our boat. We went on the boat 
yesterday* 



There la an epi-narratlve of her friends, the new dock »nd the 
hatch. There la no atrong nirrative or coherent approach to writing 
*bout her boat. Different features have their personal appeal, Che 
toilet, the marina, friends, thu hatch and the alnk In the boat. The 
piece unfolds, an* In a aenae la leaa coherent than the December narra- 
tive. Working with • non-narrative account ia much more difficult, 
however, eapeclally when the writer triea to put In peraonal voice. 
PROCESS 

Procees atatementa give the atrpngest Indications of Lauren' a 
growth aa a writer. Note the change from December to June In her two 
accounta of how ahe will compose: 
DECEMBER 



Keep* on' adding pages. I might 
have a problem If I get mixed up. 
Yeah, I would. But I don't think 
I will. Maybe tomorrow I'll have 
time to do the whole thing, In- 
atead of doing other things like 
clay. 



JUNE 

I might add or I -Just might 
take some out. I Just might 
write the pagea. If I ran 
Into problemi I could Juat 
'think what we really did and 
erase that and put what- we 
really did. Sometlmea I get 
mixed up. I'm really not 
thinking. 
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In Decb.r Lauren choo.es to complete .11 writing In one .itting. . / 
"Maybe tomorrow I'll have tim. ?o_do_the_«hole Jhlng.'' ThU .1.0 »how« _ • *' 
why her big splurge of information on pagn one w.s followed by such 
simple sentences with d.t. less relevant to her topic. She h«d ex- 
ceeded her tio. lin.it set for writing. The only way out «.. to end 
the piece in staple sentences. 

• Jn Wth.r. are *>r. .pacific, to Uur.fi'. proca... Uur.n 
might "add, talc out, araaa, rewrite, Cbut what «. really did"). I n 
th. dev.lopment.l hierarchy of writing "taking out" information 
i. ,n advaacad conc.pt. It i. not unusu.1 for children to cite, add- 
ition of InfotMtlon. .ubtraction 1. anoth.r matter. Thl. ««.n. that « 
child h.. decided southing is irr.lev.nt to th. -in ide.. By Jun. 
Lauren h.. a »uch rich.r problem at.temenC, whereas in Dacenb.r "ah. 
might run into problem, but prob.hly won't". Wh.n childr.n com* up 
vith option, in information or proce... they .1.0 cca. up with much 

richar st.temen-s about anticipated problem.. The tvo mu.t go tog.th.r 

or the writer will be in gr..t difficulty. There are too many children 

who .re "rong re.d.r. who can cit. many problem, option, but ar. 

without the- information and process option.. Th.t situ.tion u.u.lly 

le.ds to • child who i. v.ry unh.ppy with writing. 

Uuren's st.tement .bout how she actu.lly composed in June .how. ' 

ev.n nor. .bout her underst.nding of proce.s: 
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% I forgot to put la «y -oth.r. I forgot to put th.t 
•o I h.<J to er.se for -ore room. I had -ore infonna- 
tion but it wae hard to put In. I put an arrow up here 
to «ay that. I aaw you (Giacobbe) do that when you 
showed the boya end girle what you do vhen you leave 
something out of jrour writing. 

Uuren ha. picked up on her teacher's strategies for inserting informa- 
tion and" applied the- to her own writing on e .olf-directed basis. 

Uur.n he. also expanded the tia.-p.ce dloanalon. of her process 
un^aratandinga. Flr.t, .h. co-po... ov.r a longar period in June 
(three day. .. oppo..d to on. day). Second, she return, to re.x-aine 
the text to ineert new infor»ation. Third, even et the point of the 
interview for thi. .tudy aha -till ha. d.eign. on how .he wilt continue 
to work with h.r piece: She etill went, to check to aee if it is 
"oixed up" in eny way. To check thi. proble- eh. will t.k. the staple 
out of th. corn.r of th. paper., .pread the P«p.r. on the floor, .nd 
look fro- p.g. to p.g. to put the informatiou in the right order. 
STANDARD 

In Dece-bsr Uurerf feela the .piece is good because, "I like It. 
I really -ant to publiah it because it'a about the best so far. 1 tike 
it. If. a good book. If. good bec.u.e I Ju.t thought about it thi. 
.inute .nd if. good." like »o.t children st.rting out, Uuren think, 
it i. good bacau.. ffiPju.t "feel." it i. the be.t. She I. not yet 
con.ciou. of crit.rU to .pply to th. piece. Te.ch.r. need to be cautious 
. .bout children', under.t.nding of wh.t I. good. Even though children 
c.n not co- up with .p.cific crit.ri. .. to „h.t i. best, they usu.Uy 
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do choose the best paper. Criteria cooe afte r they are tble to choose 
best papers. 

Lauren's standard In June has nore specifics with some understand- 
ing of the effect of her piece on the other children* 

I like It a lot* It takes me feel good. That's what 
aakes It s good piece but It nay not be to other people* 
(Thinks It Is important that It be good to other people.) 
It Is good because It has a lot of * Information In It* I 
told a lot about my boat* I think I want to write even 
nore* 

Lauren has Introduced feeling «s a criteria but with feeling bscked by 
Information* She also has * sense of continuing stsndard since she 
wishes to keep work log on her piece to make It better* 

FIHAL REFLECTIOW 

Teachers aak quae t lone to find out hov children change* Questions 
about the writing process ahow how children change most because responses 
are rooted In the underlining! of child thinking and davelopment* 
Children's perceptione of what they write and how they write It are 
data teachers can't do without* 

The challenge to the teacher Is makelng sense of the Information the 
children give when\responding to questions* Will the teacher know 
growth when It Is present, even though the child may be struggliug with 
his piece? Teachers should look for: the child's use of detail, ability 
to talk about the subject, sense of option , tentatlveness of Judgement, 
growing language to talk sbout the process of writing. 
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Questlons the»sslves contribute to child growth If asked on * 
regular basis. Most of the question!, however, ere ssked because the 
teacher feels the child knows the antver. Although Glseobbe's question 
activity In writing conferences betwssn December and June is not part 
of this study, the use of questions In conference Is a regular pattern 
In her tt .chlng. Her records show regular conference with children 
(about three per week). Conferences are apent in receiving, discussing 
snd questioning the children about th.lr -ork. The object Is to help 
children teach her about their subject, and to discus, the process by 
which th.y eo.po... For» our previous .tudy <.ee Lan R u. K e Art. , 
Research Update, 1979-1981) It 1. clear that the conference, plu. 
question., produce reflection and a l.nguageof option and proce.. In 
the children. 

Children grow becau.e they beeooe ware of what they are doing, 
then forge on to tackle new l..ue. In their co.po.lng. Questions nake 
,„ laportant contribution to that awareness. Teuchers b.coae .were of 
where the child 1. from the question, and ask further stretching questions. 
Children. In turn, become s»re confident about where they are In the 
writing process, and take on more challenging Issues In their composing. 
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by our fascination with language, they cannot help but be cap* 
vated by the wonder of word*. This wonder invariably leads to a 
desire to perfect expression, to use language with precision, to 
become a connoisseur. 

Approximating Whitehead's stages of mental development, the 
practices that follow have been grouped according to grade ltvels. 
The section dealing with activities for the primary grades reflects 
the "romantic" approach; it describes method* of developing 
interest in language. In the activities for the intermediate grides, 
the reader will encounter ideas for helping children acquire pre- 
cision in the ust of language. And in the section for the junior high 
school grades, teaching practices $at will assist students to gen- 
eralize and to make applications of their knowledge are delineated. 



Primary Grades 

First-grade students at the Aloha Park Elementary School in 
Beaverton, Oregon, make their own books based on the reading 
of a story by their teacher. Barbara M. Getty. After Ms. Getty's 
students have heard the story, they cut and paste a picture to 
indicate their favorite part of the story. Once the picture is glued 
to a sheet of construction paper, the children write their own 
rtories about the cut-and-paste picture. 

Sixth graders are invited to join the class during the writing 
jeriod to help the first graders with spelling or other writing 
jroblems. In some cases, M# Getty writes the story as the child 
lactates it. Once the stories are completed, the children staple 
Jieir own stories to their picture*. 

At the end of the day. the children form a circle on the rug. 
Some children read their own stories and present their pictures. 
When requested to do so, the teacher reads some of the stones. 
The next morning, as children enter the classroom, they select 
their own pictures and attached stories and tack them on the cor* 
strip » the corridor for the entire building to enjoy. 

"If anyone had fold me two or three years ago that first grade 
:hildren could write and read their own stories during the first 
quarter of any school year, without benefit of many months ot 
formal reading instruction. I would have considered the ides 
ridiculous!" writes "flfn w^nnhhnf the Atkinson Academy * 
Atkinson. New Hampshire. Like Ms. Getty, she has discovered that 
young children sufficiently awakened to the romance of using 
words can produce pieces of writing which, in time, become more 

don 
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«,d more precise. The process' that she,describea reflect* Donald 
Graves' comments cited in the first chapter of the monograph 
regarding teacher*' estimation of what children can and should do. 
during the fint week of school: 

On &* veryfirst day of school, I begin by giving each child a 
targe piece of newsprint, crayons, and a pencil. I ask the children 
to "write" somethihg to me. It can be anything that they wish. 
I do: not specify, because I want to see what word "write" means 
to them and also what their capabilities are. 

As I circulate around the room, stopping to give words or 
encouragement or a smile to an apprehensive child, I can observe 
.•nany things: a name scrawled across the whole paper; large sued 
numbers; various upper and lower case letters of the alphabet, 
w .i,« re» c r^.i upside "down; scribbles; criss-crossed Ums; 

bright colors; stilted pictures and action pictures: and some words 
like dog, cat, and love. Each paper shows me many levels of 
maturity, development, and knowledge and can be used at a later 
time to group children of similar ability. Some children are all 
done" in less than five minutes, while others show a longer atten- 
tion span. As each child finishes. I encourage that the paper be 
shared with me and I jot down what the chUd tells me. Then I 
stamp the day's date on it and we tack it up on our bulletin , 
board, which has been divided to give each child a place where 
future writings will be displayed. . , tt . 

Drawing is writing to young children; it is also talking out a 
story and sharin* it with someone. Their drawings and the know- 
ledge of six to ten consonants are enough to help children get tne 
now of writing. As their knowledge of initial and final consonants, 
blends, and vowels begins to turn into words, words into phrases, 
and phrases into complete thoughts, real stories evolve. Each day 
there is a time for all to write and each piece is dated, shared, 
and then added to their collections. 

The stages of growth and improvement are very evident to 
anyone who reads the child's earliest to latest writings. As the 
teacher. I show that I am affected by what the child has to offer 
and this in turn gives the child added incentive to continue writing. 

Most children do not realize their own potential. We have never 
before asked them to write so early. Now they just conclude that 

they can do it . . . and do! .... M 

■inKn r..vH», nf th* Atkinson Acsdemy m Atkinson New 
Hampshire, employs sensing of an audience for the writing to 
lure the recalcitrant writer to the romance of writing. Mr. Gaydos 
depicts the process in his own words: 
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With t second grader, Mark, I was stymied because the rest of the 
dMt seemed to bt flowing and ht was still dogged up* Mark 
would consistently explain his lack cf writing by saying that ht 

' didn't know how to spell. Mark's school background had con- 
sbted of considerable p rewriting and writing activities, but 
he was out or synch with his peers. Hie elements of a normal 
sequence that beginning writers go thr*i*rprtwriting (drawing 
ieheaning> storytelling), invented spelling (experimenting with 
a minimal number of phonic elements to write stable recognizable 
words) and authorship (recognition and concern with audiences) 
-were all bearing do Mark with equal force and negatively 
affecting his ability to communicate a story in any form. In 
typical second grade fashion, ht was obviously discovering the 
audience. Ht would anxiously begin his turn in a group sharing 
session with a lot or enthusiasm, but would quickly stop. Mark 
wanted the audience badly, but he didn't have a story to shast, 
oc4y beginnings. 

In individual conferences t would press for getting the written 

1 word on paper but what I redly needed to work on was content; 
•h* audience "would be wi~ h:m :f he ^ald w.\ - 9 >od story. I 
had mistakenly made a rule that said in order to ihare with the 
whole group, one had to have some written material started. 

* Revoking the rule fseed Mark to work solely on the content; now 
he could work on getting to his audience with a whole story. 

Mark started his next story, "The Flood," with the under 
standing that when he had finished just the pictures he could 
share it with the whole group. Mark worked quickly at first, thon 
slowed, hut two individual conferences and one small group 
conference later, Mark had finished his illustrations. After hearing 
Mark tell his story, the group reacted very positively, some not 
believing Mark had actually done it. The more important fact 
was that Mark really knew he had captured an, audience solely 
because of his story rather than because of his more typical 
aberrant behaviors. 

Once Mark had, on his own,. made a concrete connection to 
"a sound/symbol relationship, he was teady to make an initial 
mental commitment to writing. Phonetically he had always had 
enough elements to record all he wanted to say. but it was his 
making a concrete tie between his phonics skills and the whole 
communication process that made Mark .begin to flow. Marks 
next story was written first and then illustrated. 

I had grown, too. I had been seeking only written products 
and making pat assumptions about second * graders' writing 
abilities rather than paying attention to individuals and the 
whole process of communicating. w 

Marv E11»n fli«nht»g of th » Attrition Academy in Atkinson, 
New Hampshire, utilizes writing conferences in her first grad* 
writing program. Sne stresses pupils* competencies as she confers 
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with tfiem. By giving positive attention to the skills children have 
acquired, she is able to enhance, their positive feelings about 
writing and about themselves: 

During • writing conference, the child reads the piece. I retell the 
story giving the writer the opportunity to sty, "Yes, thats the 
way it is " or ♦•No, you don't understand." I do not interfere by 
giving ray idea.. Instead, I ask questions that enable the writer to 
rethink the content. "What do you thinkj about your ^stor>? What 
is the best part? Why? Are there any other details that >ou can 
tdd-> What are you going to do next with this piece of wntir.g? • 
The writer then has the choice to rewrite or not to rewrite. 

Once the content^ the way the writer wanto it to be. I focus 
on reading and mechanical skills. I mention all the things hat the 
child was able to do. Then I choose one skill to work on. I record 
what happened during the conference in the writer's journal, as in 
this example: 

December 15 ^ ^ ^. A . ^ _ 

' period* the 'end of each sentence. She remembered ing 
and used it in the word coming. We talked about sh. She 
wrote show. Thop, ship and fisn. 

On the flrst.page of the journal is a *rowing list of skills that the 

writer has acquired. It might look like this: 
Things Amy Can Da: 

1 Amy can put her name of the piece of writing. 

2 Amy can put the date on the piece of writing. 

3 Amy can put a period at the end of each sentence. 

K 4. Amy can put s at the end ..of a word to mean more 
than one. 

Because Amy used ing correctly. I would add this to her list. On 
future pieces of writing. Amy is responsible for paying special 
attention to the skills on her list. When Amy has a conference. I 
help her by saying. "Check number 2 and 4 in iyour Journaland 
then reread what you have written and make any necessary 

ranTnoTresponslble for content or red penciling all the errors. 
The child is given the opportunity- to take increasing responsi; 
• bitity for individual writing and learning. 
~ KndiesL Giuffee of School *4 in Rochester. New York, uses 
•A-ntlng to determine if chddren have understood certain historic 
concepts and facts. Andrea believes that if a student can take 
the facta, assume the role of an individual who lived in. given 
historical era. and tell a story set in that era, then the child has 
Remonstrated a command of the historical concepts. Ms. Giuftre 
describes the procedure this way: 
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decides to make an alphabet book about imaginary inject* that 
will be placed in the school library. Each student is responsible 
for a four-line poem with a rhyming pattern of AABB; each 
student is assigned a certain letter of the alphabet and selects an 
original but pronounceable name for an insect beginning with 
this letter. 

Before actually writing, the children jot down several descrip- 
tions and actions they might want to include. It is pointed out 
that the poems are actually mini-stories and that— while a story 
might be wild and crazy-each Una should lead to a logical con- 
clusion. The first line includes the bug's name and tells something 
about the appearance, personality, or habitat. Lists of rhyming 
words are compiled to assist students with subsequent lines. » 

Following the composing stage, peer evaluation is used for the 
editing stage. Children share their work with *ach oc.er and 
receive suggestions for improvement from each other. They also 
submit names for titles which are later voted upon. 

The poems are typed and children draw their illustrations. After 
. the books have been "printed," each child receives two copies. 
The library is given a copy of "A Bugwalk through the Alphabet/ 1 
and^the remaining copies are sold. The beginning of the Bugwalk 
follows: 

A is for Affenter 

An affeottr is found down near the tsa; 

He gurgles with his mouth sod drinks with his knee. 

When ht drinks cfaeny sods, his leg is in the glass, 

And he still thinks he's got s lot of dsn. j 

In an effort to encourage student writers to become more 
precise in their written expression, °* fltt Atl °n- 

™ Acarffnv in Atkimon. New Hampshire, involves her students 
in sharing and critiquing each other's work: 

In writing, as in other disciplines, children can learn as well 
from their peers as from a teacher. I have set arid* a large car* 
peted aita in my fifth-grade classroom for what we have come to 
call "shut." It is here that a child reads his or her story or draft 
and asks for comments. This special area removes the aura of the 
classroom setting, and becomes a place for the exchange of ideas. 

The first time my class came to "share," they were appre- 
hensive sbout reading their stories. As we sat in a large circle on 
the rug. i explained the purpose of sharing and we discussed 
some rules'. We would sit quietly with our papers on the floor, 
listen only to the person reading, raise our hands, etc. Only a 
few children were willing to read, but 1 knew this was only the 
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beginninc. I called oa knmom who could accept criticism ind 
wt began our Ituniai through sharing. 

SUKiud his piece and I raised my hand. "I loved the put 
when you uid your stomach ftft like a dnim." Steve choat a 
friend to comment. "That's a super story!" Other positive com- 
ments followed. Then came a question about the sequence or 
events. Suddenly several hands went up. each child offennf a 
suggestion to Steve. The class then realized the importance or 
revision in making their stories even better. 

The children now insist on "share" for about twenty minutes 
after each writing period. I am able to sit back and wait for 
them to comment and question before interjecting my thoughts. 
So many of tne^ pieces, however, offer such excellent learning 
experiences that I zero right in on them. "How did you feel 
when. .-. ? Can you tell me that in your story? Doesn't your story 
-nV!y N»gi" n " These are but s few model Questions I ask 

during our conferencing "share." Ver> soon tne cnitaren a»h 
them of not onlv the writer, but of themselves as they are wnting. 
' Teaching writing through conference type sharing is easy 
sine* the children don't suspect that I am "teaching. Its run 
for them and they take the information and incorporate it in 
their stories without even realizing that we have just had a lesson 
in wnting. 

Whitehead asserts that from the age of eleven on, children are 
most receptive to seeking and acquiring a precise knowledge of 
language. The study of literature, composing, and the elements 
of language should receive focus during this period of precision 
when a child is developing skills to perfect writing and reading. 
Critical.tfiinking and listening skills should also be stressed during 
this period. 

Sylvia Levinson, who reads stories over a period of weeks to 
her fifth graders at the Burtsfield Elementary School in West 
Lafayette, Indiana, helps her students to acquire proficiency in 
each of these skill areas with assignments such as this one, based 
on Scott O'Dell's Hie Itland of the Blue Dolphins: 

The book was read to the class by the teacher over a period of 
six weeks. Vocabulary was studied and discussions were held in 
conjunction with the reading. Creative and critical thinking juid 
listening skills were stressed. Five movies depicting the sea and 
animal life typical of the book's setting were shown. The assign- 
ment, made as the book was nearly finished, was to write a com- 
plete description of one of the many exciting adventures and 
difficult problems Karana experiences. Suggested topics included 

A Meeting with Strangers.- "Enemy Turned Friend." "Attacked 
"y Wild Dogs. - ' "Caught in the Earthquake." "Alone and Afraid, 

Kescued." 
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SPKTiF.TNG EVOLUTIONS 



TONI'S GROWTH 



10/17 


0 - and 




D * 


10/23 


m 


10/25 


AD 


11/10 


MB 




LA 




-ANE 


11/16 


AMD 


11/18 


ND 


11/28 


AMD 


12/1 


AMD 


12/8 


AMD 



11/28 
2/12 



2/12 
2/27 



BM - bunny 
BUME 



GG - 
GG 
OGG 
EGG 



egg 



12/8 

12/H 

1/12 

1/15 

1/23 

2/15 

2/27 

3/9 

3/12 

5/21 



12/12 
1/2 
2/15 
2/21 



10/23 

12/12 

1/12 

1/15 

2/5 



FLA - pUy 
FLA 



played 



FLAD 

FAY 

FAY 

FAY 

FLAY 

PLAY 

FLAY 

FLAY 



PRET - 
PRET 
PETE 
PRETEE 



RIS - rains 
RAN -rain 

ROI 
REN 
RAN 



pretty 



11/10 

12/8 

12/19 

4/10 

5/14 
5/21. 



11/3 

11/16 

11/18 

2/26 

3/25 

3/20 



LC - like 
LAT - liked 
LOCT - liked 
L - like 
LICT - liked 
LIC - like 
LIKE 
LIKE 



LV 
V 
V 
TV 

uv 

FO 



of 



11/28 


SCOL - school 


12/16 


• SCOL 


1/23 


SKL 


1/29 


SCOL 


3/9 


SCOOL 


3/28 


SCOOL 



12/8 WOST - wished 
2/6 WES - wish 
WS 

3/20 WESH 
3/28 WESH 



11/3 M - on 

11/18 IN 

1/29 ON 

3/5 ON 
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SPEEDING EVOLUTIONS 
SARAH'S GROWTH 



1/24 AKT - esked 

3/20 ASK? 

A/10 ASKED 

11/3 AWETAG - everything 

11/6 AWETAG 

1/31 EVERYTHING 



11/20 FLLAOWZ - flowers 
PLLAWRZ 

FLLAWR - flower 
1/11 FLAWRS 
6/1 FLOWERS 



11/6 NET - neat 

NAET 
11/7 MET 
11/15 NET 
11/15 NET 
11/29 NEAT 



11/6 SLLE - silly 

11/15 SALLE 

11/17 SALES 

12/7 ' SALEE 

1/3 SILLEY 

3/15 SILLY 

SILLY WILLY 

3/26 SILLY 



U/7 

11/29 

12/15 

1/25 

2/27 

4/3 



GON - 

GON 

GOEN 

GONE 

GONE 

GONE 



gone 



10/23 


HAOS - house 


11/3 


HOOS 


12/15 


HOES 


1/15 


HOSE 


1/24 


HOOS 


1/30 


HOSE 


2/27 


HOUSE 


3/8 


HOUSE 


3/16 


HOUSES 


5/28 


HOSE 



11/7 * TGK - think 
11/27 TAK 
12/1 THIEK 
12/7 TANGK 
TAINR 
1/18 THDKX 
2/27 THENGk 
3/12 THICK 
3/16 THIGK 



11/6 HOL - whole 
1/18 WHOO 
5/16 WHOLE 



10/23 WO* - know 

11/7 NOW 

12/14 KNOW 

3/26 KNOW 

5/28 KNOWS - knows 



11/15 MAICH - tsuch 

U/17 MAH 

11/27 MACH 

12/7 MACH 

1/18 MUCH 

1/23 MUCH 
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CODE FOR CONCEPT COT jECTION 
SD Standard 

The speaker judges or asks for a judgement of a piece of writing. 

Examples: "I like the way you set this up. 11 

7 "Which do. you think, is the best 

' draft? 11 

SD is often found with other concepts when those other concepts are 
being used as 'standards. The statement "I like the way you set this 
up" would be coded SD 0, meaning that the concept of organization 
is being used as a judgement standard. 

P Process 

Jhe speaker 4 discusses the steps taken to produce a draft. These 
may be specific : 

Examples: "This is my fifth draft. 11 

"Did you copy this out of the 
encyclopedia or make it up 
yourself? 11 

or general : * * 

Examples: "What will you do next?" 

"Was it hard to write this draft? 11 

P is probably the most prevalent symbol in the system and is often 
. found in combination with other concepts. Use of the future tense 
in a teacher or researcher question is often a cue that process is 
being dicussed as in the statements "V/hat will you do next?" and 
"How will you change the organization in the next drkft?" 

I Information 

Many of the "concepts in this system include what most of us consider 
the concept of information. For example, our concept 0 for organiza- 
tion means organizing information. We've decided to allow the 0 
to stand for organizing information so that the I symbol can stand 
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for something more specific. That is, although we know that a state- 
ment like "I'm going to put all the stuff about dogs in Chapter I 11 
includes an understanding both of information and organization, we 
will use the 0 alone to symbolize that understanding. The same 
applies for the symbols MO, FE. AC. T, EX and AU. 

The "something more specific" that we want I to stand for is defined 
as follows: 

The speaker discusses or cites content, refers specifically to a 
piece of writing. 

Example: , "I'm going to write how the man got down 
here. The shark is going to touch the 
sailboat. • •" 

The above example would be coded both I and P because the writer 
cites specific information while describing her planned writing pro- 
cess. 

Is Selection of Information 

The speaker refers to selection of information, distinguishes suit- 
able from unsuitable information but does not speak specifically 
of adding or deleting information . (See next two catagories). 

Example: "What kind of information do you need?" 
Is Addition of Information 
The speaker suggests adding to a draft. . 

Examples: "Revised means adding some tips." 

"I think you should put in more about 
the car ride." 

Id Deletion of Information 



The speaker refers to deleting information. 

Examples: "I didn't think it was that im- 
portant and it was just a waste of 
time having it there." 

"Do you think you really need that 
part?" 

Some other categories which include (implicitly) the concept of in- 
formation follow. 



EX Experience 

The writer describes his experience, or the reader discusses the 
writer's (off the page) experience. 

Example: "The chickens were hard to catch. 11 

"Was there a roller-coaster there?" 

«■* 

Discussions of experience as defined here may be stimulated by what 
appeared on the page but are not about the writing or what's on the 
page. Often; the writer seems to talk about the experience (or the 
reader expresses curiosity) with no indication that the* speaker thinks 
the writing should be changed as a result of the discussion. 

EXv Experience verifiaction 

Speaker compares information on the page with the writer's experience. 

Example: "Is that really true?" 

"That's exactly what happened." 

"I can't remember whether the doctor put 1 
the needle in my left or my right arm 
so I don't know what to write." 

AU Audience 

Speaker refers to reader response to writing or to a conference. 

Example: "What do you think Billy would say about 
this story?" 

AUi Audience general response 

Speaker notes that writing is (is not) interesting, exciting, 
appealing, or entertaining. 

Example: "I like it because it is' the exciting part." 

AUio Audience response with regard to others 

Speaker notes that writing is (is not) interesting, exciting, appealing, 
or entertaining to others. 

Example: "Well, I like it but che other kids 
would say it's boring." 
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AUc Audience feels writing needs clarity 

Speaker suggests that the writing be clarified* 

Examples: "What did you mean by*..? 11 

"I'm having trouble with this page-. 
It doesn't make sense to me." 

AUco Audience requests clarity with regard to others 

Speaker suggest writing be clarified for other other readers to 
better understand it. 

Examples: "It is important so they know she was 

wasting food by dumping it on the floor." 

"It sounded like he didn't care about 
your si.ster." \ 

AUn Audience not considered, important to writer 

Speaker explicitly expresses no concern with reader response. 

Examples: "Your Woodsy Owl book doesn't make 
any sense." 

"That's all right. I can write whatever 
•I want." 



F Feelings 

Speaker refers to emotion in the writing or the experience behind 
the writing. 

Example: ""ow what I have to figure out is how 

with that same feeling I could bring my 
father to the sofa.* 1 

"Were you unhappy when you didn't find 
your luggage?" 
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MO Motivation 

Speaker discusses writer's or writer's characters 1 motives in the 
experience behind the text >r in the text. 

Examples: "Why did you ask for more potato?" 

"I walked to the window because I wanted 
them to notice me." 
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AC Action 

i 
I 

ACa refers to sequence of events in narrative , 

i 

Examples: "What will happen next in your story? 11 

"I just wanted to start at the action. 11 

ACf refers to frequency of event in story . 

Examples: "I like your sfeory because it has a 
lot of action. 11 

"The robbing in my story has a lot 
of action. 11 

0 Organization 

Speaker refers to content arrangement. Includes any reference to 
grouping, ordering, chapters, division into parts, etc. 

Example: "I wanted each chapter to be about just 
one £hing.*' 

"Why did you make chapters?" 

T Topic 

Speaker refers to what the whole piece is about , defining message 
or intent and reference to titles. 

Examples: "This v.hole thing ,is about my trip to 
, , % Canada." 

"Is this about red squirrels?" 

L Language 

Speaker refers to writer's choice or arrangement of words for mean- 
ing. 

Example: "Why did you call the lion 'ferocious 1 ? 
"What should I call the box cars?" 



LG Length 
LGm 

Speaker refers '*:o how long a piece is, Bnphasis is more is better, 

V 

Examples: "This is a good story 'cause it tells 
more and it has a lot of pages* 11 

"This is the longest story you've ever 
written, 11 , 

LGs 

Speaker refers to how short a piece is. Bnphasis is less is better. 

Examples: "I don't want a super long story be- 
cause I don't need all that much in. 11 

"You've told a lot in a short space." 

N Neatness 

Speaker refers to the work's appearance. 

Examples: "Don't look^at this. It's too messy." 
"You wrote this very Jieatly." 

M Mechanics 

Speaker refers to grammar, punctuation, sjefelling or handwriting. 
F araples: "Is that how you skell much ? 

"If I send a love letter, I use cursive." 



ERIC* 



COMPUTER PRINTOUTS 



GREG 



r 9/01/71 70900? fit HIVE TO KNOW WHAT BOOK MILL BE 

called, what it hill say. practice a 
lot. practice in one book* put it in 
another, xerox it. 



F 10/20/7* 700001 fit THIS IS THE END OF THE SENTENCE. 6 

THFN T*N GONC TO CHOOSE ... 

F 11/06/71 700006 fGREG WANTEP NINE NOPE PAGES FOR HIS 6 

STAR WARS BOOK.) G* I OON*T KNOW. 
YOllM.I. HAVE TO SEE THE END. 



F 11/10/78 700007 fit T COT TO GO BACK. (NAKES OP 6 

DARKENS PI- P 10DS ON PREVIOUS PAGES. ) 
OTHER KIDS WRTTF SHORTER STORIES. 

F 11/10/711 700009 fit T DON'T KNOW WHAT TO WRITE. 6 



IP 

SO 1 

T 

I 

P 

W 

P 

w 

(IP 

ACS) 
P 

ACS) 
H 

P 

LG 

M 

CP 
LG] 
f P 



F 11/10/70 700011 fit LOOK HOW LONG MY BOOK I • VE DONE 

AM, THE WRITING IN THIS AREA. 

F 11/10/70 7001«h fit TT'S ALL IN MY IMAGINATION. IF YOU 

CONE TN THIS AFTFPNOON , YOU CAN SEE 
WHAT T WRITE. 

F 11/13/70 700014 fit MRX fi. LOOK AT MY BOOK. I 

FINISHED. 

F 11/13/70 70010) fit NO. I STILL WANT TO PUBLISH STAR 

WARS. 

F 11/13/70 70097* fit GIIFSS WHAT I'M WRITING ABOUT? TMF 

AOHJURT II*, 

F 11/17/70 70077ft fit mw NOPE PAGE. WHAT SHOULD f WRITE 

AROfIT? 

f 11/20/70 700750 fit ME DON'T KNOW. 



F 11/27/70 70001ft fit RFfiAUSE IT'S NO? DONE YET. 



6 

6 
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GREG (cont.) 

F 12/16/7? 700U6 fit "O.I'M OUT OF SCIENCE 

EXPERIMENTS. I TRIED SOME BUT THEY 
JUST FIlZEED in THE AIR. PN OUT OF 

spice rooks Tnn. I'm broke, if i 

. COULD CO BACK TO THE OLD VERSION. I'D 
JURT SIP IT UP * TITLE AND I'D BE 



r 12/16/79 



F 12/16/79 



700117 Ct WHAT COULD -BE A NEN VERSION OF THF 
MARTI ANSI I KNOMHOW JO GET BACK TO 
THE OT.O VERSION. I »D "WOO"** 
YOU fiO BACK TO YOUR OLD VERSION?* 

700140 fit T COIILO NAYBE TRY IT ON HIM. I 

fiTVF IIP! T HAVE THE SAME PROBLF" WITH 
EVERYTHING. IK HE COULD LET *t DO TMF 
OLD VERSION. OR IE HE COULD LET «E nn 
PICTURES. 

WANT Tfl NRITE LIKE THE OLD VERSION. 
MAYBE IE I COULD PUT TOGETHER ~ 
SOMETHING ON EARTH AND SPACE. 

BEING IN SCHOOL. I CAN'T DO ANYTHING 
AROUND HERE. MY,MRITING IS ALL BENT 
OUT OE SHAPE. I'VE BEEN THINKING FOR 
THREE DAYS. 

F 12/16/79 700145 fit YFS. 



12/16/79 



E 12/16/79 



700147 fit Nrt. I *ADE UP NY MIND. NO MORF 
DRAM INC FOR ME. PM JUST NASTING 
TIME. 

700149 fit HF SAID NO MORE DRAWING FOR A FFW 
BAYS. AND I SAID NO MORE EVER! 



F 12/l*/79 



7001S4 fit I OON'T FFEI. LIKE REVISING. 

rnnr.n make a new version. 



SUSIE 



0 9/25/79 505214 St T nTDH'T WANT ANY* CRYING IN IT. 

v. * 

0 9/25/79 505216 Sr NFM.. I DIDN'T CRT ALL THAT NUCH 

and if i Din put the crying in it I'd 
HAVE TO PUT AROUT NY mother holding 

**• 

0 9/25/79 50521ft St IT'S NOT THAT IHPORTANT./AND IT IS 

coon without it, it* s done. 



0 9/27/79 
0 9/27/79 



0 9/28/79 

0 9/28/79 

0- 9/2R/79 

0. 9/2N/79 



505709 St T tot ED A FIRST DRAFT AND I LIKED 

If MIT I'M GOING TO 00 ANOTHER AMD SFE 
IF IT fS BETTER. 

505211 St I DON'T LIKE* •! GUESS* 1 SAID.* 

AND I LIRE THE OTHER BEGINNING BECAUSE 
- NHFN I FELL I DIDN'T KNOW NY HEAD HURT 
WMfN T KNEW WHAT" HAPPENED, I DON'T 

THINK T*LL rVF.N CONTINUE ON, N't SECOND 
DRIFTt I'LL TRY TO WORK ON-^NY FIRST 
DRIFT. AND T .MAY NOT ADD THE LINE I 
PUT fN— »HY HEAD HURT AND I STARTED 
rRYTNC«««OR I MIGHT PUT IT DIFFERENT 
BECAUSE I WASN'T REALLY CRYING ' RECAHAE 
NY HEAD HURTt T WAS CRYING BECAUSE* T. 
WIS SURPRISED ANO SCARED AT THE FALL. 

505220 St I MIGHT SAY. *I DIDH'T REALIZE WHAT 
I WAS DOING. AND I TURNED OVER. I WAS 
NOT W1RM.» AND THEN AT THE END. I'M. 
SAY SOMETHING. 

505221 St I WIGHT SAY. "I TURNED OVER OFF THE 
BUNK .• 

. x- 

505292 St I DON'T KNOW IF IT IS ENOUGH TO 

.HIST SAY. 'MOTHER HUGGED NF AND I FFI.T 
BETTER.' ONE HUG DOESN'T REALLY DO 
THAT MUCH. 

505991 St SO T MIGHT LEAVE •! WAS NOT WARM 
ANYWORF" (HIT OR PUT IN OTHER WORDS. 
IT .HIST DOESN'T FIT. I'LL TRY IT 
OUT— RFAO IT WITHOUT IT AND SEE WHAT 

it culture («f KF. 
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SUSIE (cont.) 



0 



0 3/26/RO 



0 4/Oft/RO 
0 4/Ofl/RO 



FORM.* AND TAKE OUT THt -AMAZING. - *"T 
I nriN'T KNOW. 

505514 St THEN I TRIED TO TELL HO- I T MPVES 
Ai nwr: fSHE READS THE LINE.) I THINK 

OTRRSf SCICIRM ARE CALLED PIELWNT 
v AND. • • » 

505427 St T l 0IIIT THE THING FOR NY gJfTER 

5 °* 4 " SinlSK-lA^^R^^SAMSISISuT 

EVRRYnNE NIGHT COOK ONCE IN J {NILE. 
IT ISN'T VERY EXCITING. TNER IN AS 
GOING TO 00 INSIDE A gL*5* Sg*£I S "i P 
WHICH NAS WHEN WE NENT OA * "?EAT 
HFRSHFY PARKi BUT. NELL. SONET I NFS. I 
Dnn*T ICNON. I GET IDEAS BEFORE T START 
SSfTTNG IT ETEN. T GET GOOD IDEAS. AND 
THIS SnE I DION^T REALLY. IT DIDN'T 
SKEW SO GREAT. 

. mm* g ySSro'ffnilpSjP » SS-pocn 

STTCK AND I DID 400. AND, AGAIN. IT'S 
NOT SO TNTFRESTING. FVERYONE CAN »• 
STICK THtN I GUESS I «AS GOI*G Tl. in 
Tur rf ASS SPACESHIP BUT I STOPPED AND 
I nNTF DID ONE ON FEEDING CHIPMUNKS 
AMD IT IS IN NY FO'.DER AND I WIGHT GFT 
IT OUT AND ADD ON TO 17. I,DON»T KNOW 
ip T I.TKF THIS DRAFT TOO MUCH. PI'T . 
ft KFEP ON IT— KEEP BUILDING IT UP. 



0 4/08/RO 
0 4/08/80 



0 4/08/80 



nS ThN. NAYRE l"5 WANTING TO BE TOD 

Snnn?nO snnS: THIS YEAR I LIKE the 

SKUNK ONE BEST— 1 WAS ALNOST MKF TT 
ua< MFANT TO BE A STORY—THAT NIGHT 
Tin TALKED IT OVER WITH JILL— THIS ONE 
T MIGHT BE FORCING IT INTO A STORY. 

5054.16 Si «W OF THIS YOU NIGHT »gT . 

MinFRSTAND-AhIKE ?X F *THER LIKING HF. 
mm, .filST POT IT IN— SORT OF LIKF A 
POPM—AND CHANGE IT. 
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SOUND-GRAPHEME RELATIONSHIPS IN COMPOSING 



The following two pages are samples of worksheets from video 
recordings of child language spoken during the writing process. 
The symbols in the left-hand column show the relationship of 
the audible language to the graphemes, or letters and letter 
combinations, that are placed On the page. 

WL stands for the writing line . Graphemes are placed on this 
line as they, occur in relation to the sound line, or SL, 
directly below. Thus, in Jennice's protocol, the "T 11 was 
placed on her page in the middle of saying "laughed 11 . IPA, 
line, refers to the International Phonetic Alpha- 



MTU 

cmsl 



bet translation of Jennice's sound line. 



Sound-grapheme data gives a sense of the changing function of 
language and an approximate explaination for childrenr, 1 
spelling inventions. 







JENNICE - AGE SIX -.VJTZ.- 

i 


r 'fc> 3L|Uo one latq 


hid. 3rtiV Cno one- lau.stxcL .ant 

9t\\" in f/an 1**4- fin? 




1 



WL[ kef .yicuJ . 

MclfVs flat], 'of^k d o • to . no one v/ .. :on€ Ur.<,]; 



.*lL.(. d-^c 

-rfA'Up-vll -ag/C-£ 



0*. 



v^daf 



. . . VL^. OdL. J:j)-h._ 




ap.fr fadirf 



im 



tnt tf 



Aay_jmov£___(i^ 



13-1 Q _If8 1 pa jpao.. j>ja 
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, GREGORY - AGE SIX 



- 432 - 



- fruupf KunU " iff ^ 
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ft a d 
made M d- them ujcvMd. 

we ( ) £ rriedL %n ^ ^ . 



o<lJml n A • t r 

jl ..ncib.it noth 

r — <"7/ 



M . ...... - 

, ! -mkdhiiL ■ • . 



High 



specifics that back up generalisations 

examples 

statistics 

anecdotes 
reasons for 
effects of 
explanations for 

complete series of events 
selection of information for focus 
or emphasis 
detailed description 

feelings with explanations 



Objective papers broken into logical 

thesis e s£atement followed by supporting 
evidence 

narrative told in chronological order 
unless the meaning requires something 
different 

effects follow causes, reasons and ex- 
planations follow statements 



i Use of similes, metaphors, analogies, 

1 * * sentence" length varied for emphasis 

words repeated for emphasis 

rhyme 

Both simple and complex sentetf? .8 are 
used 

Observation of conventions 
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EVALUATION SCALE 
Medium 



Low 



some specifics for support 
or lots of specifics - no 
unifying idea 

some logical connections 

relatively unimportant gaps 
all information gives equal 
weight 

some description 

some explained feelings 

ORGANIZATION 

paper follows logical or 
appropriate sequence 
with occasional slips 



flat, general statements 
no supporting evidence 

cause without effect or vite 'versa 
2nd half of logical connection 
missing ' 

important gaps in sequences 

no description 

unexplained feelings 

detail that appears to be a result 

of free association 



^statements seem to be made at 
random - - as they occur to 
writer 



LANGUAGE 

Occasional figure of speech no figures of speech 



4i j 



t 

Occasional complex sentences all simple sentences ^ 
Decent mechanics Poor mechanics ^ 



OBSERVATION PROTOCOL 
-1- 



-^3 7- 




Bed was gone. 
V: But 

RR: But her bed... how can I put a period? 
(erases period. ) 
HH: 1-12. 
Labels pictures: 

Old Bedfiooa 
New Bedfiooa 
I got it. 

She had a new bed. 

it 
was 

just 

I want this published. Ready? 
(Turns to page 3) 

J: She found it. She found it finally, 
she 
found 

it 

finally 
it 
mi 

Because she.. .she found it finally. 
It was good. 
RR: 26-37 - Because she saw it already. 
Changes 36 'found' to 'sawTT 
Draws. 

J: Manna hear Moody's book? 
Jen reads. She adds to p. 1, 'That scans 
goodVluck. • 

Jen rr p. 1 with addition, then p. 2. 
8: Which bed - it was just gone? 
J: The old one. Jen rr p. 2. 
Arrow points to tiny drawing of bed' in ■ 
the text. 
HH: p. 3. 

Replaces 'saw, 36, with 'just got'. 
RH p. 2 and adds to it. 
Draws on back of p. 2, another bed. 
P. k 

R: What are you going to write next. Jen? 
J: Part 2. 



- V38 - 



r 



-2- 
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57 



5 
6 
7 



Jen ums pink, orange, green and aore pink, blue. 
Hore colors orer each other until i, becoaea blrck. 



Jen duapts Barkers on the table. 

J: Here's a pretty color (blue). Gueaa what color Vm going to add? 
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***** 



WOOf WRnTO BT CHILP 



no 



n cator cotaa 



61 



sow 
66 



hard 
71 



it 
76 



81 



86 



91 



96 



That night Woody 
62 63 64 65 



thing, it 
67 68 



to 
72 



aee 

73 



•OTd aloTe. 

77. 78 



was 

69 



74 



79 



Tory 

70 . 



Becas 
75 



80 



82 83 84 85 



87 83 89 90 



92 93 94 95 



97 98 99 100 



61 
62 



7k 
79 



101 102 103 104 105 



106 107 108 109 110 



111 112 113 114 115 



116 117 118 119 120 
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S: 

J: 

RR: 

J: 

J: 



Jtn decorates Part 2 page. 
J: Think I better do it on both sides. 
' On this part there's not going to be 
pictures. 

Jen rereads Woodsy , About- the Author. 
J: I lore working on "Woody' a Night, 
Part 1." 

What will you write in Part 2? 
I'm going to write small. 
63-73. 
Because it sored. 

Now what will I write? Wanna hear 
it so far? 

(Jen rr from beginning* Tine for recess.) 

R: What will happen? 

J: It's gonna get her and bite her, but 

•she's going to get away. 
R: What's it? 
J: The- scnater, of course. 



SUMMART: Jen can write and sake correc- 
tions end changes very quickly. She has 
just learned another way to speed up the 
process: write smaller. We are likely 
to see more confusing nonsense stories 
as well as more improvements. The scene 
is often at night in bed with a comfort 
ts. fear theme. It will be interesting 
to see if Jen follows up on Woody biting 
the monster. 



Fallowing are two diagrams showing the 
sequence of Jen's operations. Notice 
she never wrote more than eleven words 
together without interrupting herself. 



4 *• 





KEY 






D - 


DRAWING 




CA - 


' COMPOSING ALOUD ^ 




W - 


WRITING 




RR - 


WRITING AND DRAWING 




CH - 


CHANGING 
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Name Susie Sible 



Topics 

. 1. 
2. 

3. !^»e mysterious Screech owl**2 

5. The Q 8Wurrels nest 

6. HoYqI get the birds hest down 
7* The y]j»Y big fish 

8. 

9. Hjg big snake 

14. 

15. 

17. 



•ERIC 



:5>> 



Notes on Topics 



1. Mrs. Howard reviews list of 
Do ! s and Don'ts for Choosing a Topic . 



2. 


Susie is to list five topics. 


■5. 

• 


til ± u co iiroi uupiu • 


if. 


Asks how to spell. 


5. 


Writes next topic. 


6. 


Writes next topic. 


7. 


Writes next topic. 


9. 


Long pause. 


10. 


Goes back, rr all. Crosses out 



second, third, fourth. 

11. Erases crossed outness by Big 
Fish. "I like that one. 11 

12. Adds X to first topic. 

13. Crosses out second and third. 
lf I don't want these. It is between 
the owl* and the fish and the snake. 11 

1*f. "I'm trying to decide which is 
most interesting. 11 

15* Asks friend which is most inter- 
esting. No response. Susie doesn't 
mind. 

16. Eliminates all but The Big Fish. 

17. "It is one of the most inter- 
esting and I didn't pick the owl 
because it was very dark and we 
couldn't tell if it was an owl or a 
squirrel's nest and after school I j 
have to go and see and if it is a I 
eauirrel it misht be dull. If it is 1 
an owl, maybe my next piece of writing 
will be on it. , 



Name Susie Sible 



Leads 

1. I threw my line right into the weeds 
and all of a sudden I felted a big yank 
on mj pole. 

2. Help I I've got a big one dad! What 
do I do? When he feels lose let in line 
do it nice and easy! 

3. Hurry I don't want it to get away 
its my firet real big one and its 
togging very hard! 

Me and ray father were by some weeds 
in a boat fishing* It was a warm day 
out and the watar was very calm. When all 
of a sudden I felt something big, tug on 
»y line! 

5. Our boat was drifting on the water 
Lt was a beutiful warm day The sun was 
Juat going down behind some hills -and 
ill w a e p ta e eful. Just then I felt some- 
jhjSfi on ay line I thought it was a snag 
rot it wasn't. 



Notes after Leads 



1. Susie reads her leads to Diane 
because Mrs. Howard has suggest- 
ed they share them. 

2. S: "I think I'll do the last 

one. 11 Diane agrees. 

3* Diane asks "What did it feel 
like on the line? 11 

Susie says it was s strong pull, 
as if someone were trying to 
pull the line out of her hand*. 



Lead 5, Draft #1 

Our boat was drifting on the water 
it was a beautiful warm day The sun 
was just going down behind some hills. 
« A nri a ll was p e a ce ful Just then I felt 
something on my line. I thought it 
was a snag but it wasn't. 



Date 



No. 



m Title Tho Rip TT^V, 



Notes on Lead 5, Draft #1 & 2 

1. Susie has written her fifth 
lead and is revising it. She 
writes draft two of it quickly 
without looking back. 



3. Changes 'pole 1 to 'it 1 .* 
7. Crosses out. 



6. 
2. 



5. 
8. 



9. 



Crosses out, ff I don't need 
this. 11 



Asks if she should do another 
draft or write a story now. I 
tell her to read it over and 
decide. 

Four minute pause. 

She points out a problem to me. 
No one knows she is fishing. 
How can she put that in? "We 
were fishing and our boat was 
drifting? 11 she asks. I suggest 
she tell me what she saw as she 
fished. She describes jumping 
fish in the weeds. 

Susie decides to try another 
draft starting with the 
jumping fish. 



Lead 5, Draft #2 
Our boat -was drifting on the water 
It was a beautiful warm day. The 
sun was\ just going down behind some 
hill. Just then on my pole It felt 
like someone was trying to take the 
-po3£e (it) from me. -^t^augkfc- it w as 
a sn a g bat i t waefrH.^ because -rb 
wriggloo,*,^ 5 9 



Summary : 1 

1) Susie seems to often revise working up t 
the page, last line first. It is 
common for her to cross out the end of 

a sentence first, then to cross out 
the beginning of it. 

2) Susie motivates her own revision. She 
doesn't need any intervention to 
step aside, and view her writing with 
the critical eye of a reader ( no # 8) 

3) It is often helpful for Susie to tell 
the researcher about the event she is 
describing before she writes it (prewr.) 



A K ^ 



Name S j h le 



Date 



Lead 5, Draft #3 

10 

Me and my father were fishing at 
16 

a lake. **-*a^4**au*i&*l. I looked 

1 1 

in the water and saw ^something that 

4*ofc«thA quick flash. 17 H^-loakad- 

18 

el o ae r and It va^a School of 

fiah that looked like silver dollars. 

Then a saw a few l>*>ng things and they ' 
19 

looked, like grass -fcut^nealiy Tfiey 
were little fish. I was so busy look- 
ing at them I was very scared when 
there was a quick jerk at my pole. 

12. 
13. 
15. 
20. 
21. 



Lead 5, Drafts #3 & fj 

10. 9/27 

16. As she rereads piece, she says, 
"I don't need this. 11 

11. Crosses out in process. Revises 
so it is, more exact. 

1?. Scratches out. 

18. Scratches out. 

19* Scratches out. 

I'*. Erases a squished-up word and 
writes it more neatly. 

12. Finishes piece. 15 V5 wpm 

13. RR 

15- Reads it again outloud to R. 
20. Reads it outloud to friends. 
21., Greg wonders if the title is 

good, "Is it about a big fish? 

Or a swarm of fish? 11 

She tells him the 'big fish 1 

part will come later. 
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Title th» fljg Fin h 



Lead 5, Draft p\ 

Me and my father were fighine at a 
lake. I looked in the water and saw 
a quick flash. It was a school of fish 
that looked like silver dollers. Then 
I saw a few long things and they looked 
like grass. They were little fish. I 
was so busy looking at them I was scared 
when there was a quick jerk at my pole. 



Notes on First Draft 



15. Finishes. Quickly Rereads 
start to finish. 

16. Puts paper down, pulls back 
in chair, rubs chin. 

17. Scratches out then in hth 
sentence. 

18. Scratches out in 6th sentence. 

19. Pencil in, hand, continues to 
reread. 

20. Scratches out 'but 1 . 

21. Adds 'and'. "It doesn't make 
sense the other way." 

22. Adds word. 

23. Scratches out. 

2h 9 "Should I try to circle my 
spelling mistakes?" 

25. I ask if that's what she thinks 
she should do. "Yes." she says. 

26. I suggest she try to correct 
them. 

27. Peices changed to 'pieces 1 . 

28. Relic hanged* to 'reel'. Tries 
it out several times on scratch 
paper and asks me which is right. 

29. Asks if thought is right. 

30. Asks if efisyer is right. I 
show -her "I to Y" rule. 



\ 

) 



Name 





Notes on First Draft 

31. Circles 'enogh'. Tries it on 
scrap paper. Gets it right. Erases 
wrong word and puts it in. 

32. Asks if 'plop' is right. 

33* Circles 'explored 1 and writes 
it correctly on scrap paper. Checks 
with R. 

J>k. Asks if 'least 1 is right. 

35. Susie's Comments: - "It's 
pretty good, 11 she tells Researcher 
then she asks. "It has lots of 
action. I like the beginning when 
I show the fish. I like when it 
goes plop . I don't know if the 
ending is too, too, good or not. 
It may be boring." 

Rerearcher reads it and agrees 
that the ending could be shorter or 
cut out. 



Note: 

1. When Susie finishes a piece, she of^e 
reads It quickly from start to 
finish before picking up her pencil 
and examining It word for word. 

2. Susie likes the tltual of circling 
her spelling words. Although this lb 
only the first > a series of revslpns, 
Susie revises f t by scratching 
parts out, chan a word or two, 
and immediately after that circles (spelling 
mistakes* 
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Name 



Susie fiihlft 



Date 



No. 



Title Th* aU Fifi* 



Interview - Summary : 

R: !, What do you think of it? 11 
♦ 

S: "It is good. It tells a lot about 



one thing. It tells the exciting 

parts, ( 
R: "Did you do anything new here?" 
S: "Yes, I worked on a little section 

for a long, long time until I got 

it right. This is the only time I 

really worked on it hard. I wanted 

it to be perfect and it wasn't." > 
R: "What were you doing when you worked 

with the section?" 
S: "I was thinking of what really 

happened and what would fit with 

the real thing and look- good on 
paper." 

R: "Did you have any problems with 
this?" 

S: "Yes, trying to put all the stuff 
that happened into the paper. I 



could write a bitf, bip; book on it 
^•and I wanted to just put a tiny bit. 



...trying to decide what little part 
tpn*?/^" down! I cnutfit a bunch of 





faHWe 1 f ish that; I didn't toll about 



I 
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Name Susie Sible 



Date 



No. 



Title The Big Fish 



•••••tiding to decide what little 
part to put down. I caught a bunch 
of little fish that I didn't tell 
about. But everyone catches little 

. fish once in a while. 

R: "What are you going to do now?" 

S: "With a ruler I'm going to make the 
sides even and push in the paragraphe 
a little and make it in ray best 
writing." 

R: "Who will see it?" 

S: "I don't know. I think it's all 
finished, but it may not be." 



Note : Increasingly v sections of 
Susie's revision work are becoming 
, internal. In #8, for example, she 
considered this sentence and discarded 
it without writing anything down. All 
I saw or heard. was a whispered "no". 
I questioned her - and out it came that 
she'd considered" line and rejected 
ifi jbozause it wa£ too long. 

It is significant to note that these 
interaal steps happen only after the 
' o' :al lay-out is made ( for revision. 

EKJC 8 e * s out her scrap paper where. 

.™paapij.l tr y various ways of writing 
this section. 



1 ^ +j 



i 



Name s„«j A fti hl* 



Date 



She writes 1, 2, 3 and she writes the 
first consideration and scratches it 
out # Only now does she do #2 in her 
mind* This same thing happened in the 
revision of lead #5. 

It is also significant to note that on tils 
draft Susie has begun to work-over many 
sections of her piece. She used to 
do many drafts of her leads, but not of 
middle parts of the paper. 
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Kids Learn To 




ty HELEN WOUULOUt 
:diy New* Correspondent 

TKtNSON,K* 17 -The 
>t grade children at 
Jewell School were seated 
fortably on the floor, 
•ntnf intently to Amy 
•ard who was sharing a 
? she had written ?bout a 
iy. There was no fidgMng 
<hrtpe"1ng, only quiet in* 
emenL 

r>ponding to questions 
i teacher Mary Ellen 
abbe about the J pelting of 
iny,** one child said he 
1 a **b." another heard an 
at the end, while another 
there <*as an %t tT if thr 
:te and finally on* child 
ed the entire word, 
is war a sharing time in 
A five classrooms at the 
jison Academy and 
.well Sshtrrt involving 16 
ren in a program funded 
^National Institute of 
-alio* to find out how 
'.?cd~Vrrite creatively, 
team of three is headed 
■iy Dr. Donald Graves of 

University of New 
pshire with two full-time 

rch associates. Susan 

rs and Lucy Calkins who 
Titesi as well. 

Craves, who had done a 



trux -country study for the 
Foid Foundation looking at 
the status of writing. w*s con* 
corned about finding a place 
where vriung is going an. 
"It's going on here in Atkin* 
son." 

"We need to know the 
barriers the children enrouiv 
ter in the area of idea* fur 
instance. When I'm driving 
home Tin rehearing and 
planning what I'm going to 
write when I get there but 
young children don't have 
that kn*ck yet" 

Third-grade teacher Pat 
Howard explained that she 
had her children list things 
from personal experience and 
then they selected a subject 
they're comfortable with. As 
suggested by Or. Graves, the 
child is asked to draw a pic* 
lure to describe their subject 
befure writing. 

The language of writers, 
such as leads, drafts and revi- 
sions, are commonplace 
among the children and*after. 
sharing their story with their 
classmates, revise and draft 
and re-draft until it's in its 
final furrn. 

The story it then published 
in a hard-covered book <is Or. 
Graves believes it is just as 
impuitiint for a Mx-year-old to 



publuh is it is for a professor, 
"because when the audience 
read* it; you take on a new 
status and you say my words 
count and 1 have an effect on 
other people/* 

When feked how these six 
and eight-year-olds coped 
with .spelling and punctuation. 
Mm. Robbiirt explained that 
children don't necessarily 
have to know how to spell 
many words to write, all they 
really have to know is a few 
sounds. "If they get hung up 
oa how to spell every word, 
they lose their thought 
process/* 

NEED AUDIENCE 

This is where the audience 
takes on an important role in 
the program. Rather than the 
teacher, the youngsters of the 
audience comment on the 
story and make suggestions 
sometimes saying that the 
stotV doesn't make sense or 
they ••don't get if The stu- 
dent then goes back to work 
and rt 'irafts his story. 

Children need audiences, 
says Dr. Graves, •'they've 
never, had an audience for 
Uicir writing only "To Whom 
it May Concern'* — the 
teacher, Writers are always 
asking another person s opt* 



won, he said, for improve- 
ment or clarity. 

From his studies so far. Dr. 
Graves has found that when 
children get the chance to 
whte, they'll write far more 
than we couljl ever assign and 
**it shocks me every tune.** 

"The third graders are now 
doing four to five drafts and 
the first graders who have 
published IS or i9 bard* 
covered books of their own 
are getting giddy with 
success." 

-The other thing t can't get 
used to yet is the extraor- 
dinary reading ability of these 
children' who are writing. ! 
come from the field of 
reading and although I 
thought it could help, I didn't 
dream what the writing does 
for reading.** 

Mrs. . Bobbins said that 
vocabulary has also increased 
beyond expectations. * If we 
tike the series of books writ* • 
tea by one child, maybe ar 
dozes have been published, 
she's <tscd about 359 words 
and tbat's a conservative 
estimate.** 

-Normally at this time of 
the year, she might have 
mastered 75*100 words. 

Dr. Craves ami his two 
associates publish even thins 
they discover and encounter 
in working with the children, 
on a regular basis in national 
journals and magazines. 
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Atkinson students teach DINH professors 



fly TKOCHINDUL 
ATKINSON - The tablts were 
:ned 'his fail u Atkinson Academy 
en pp;to>ors from the University 
New Hampshire started taking 
,r.s from S >cung,sters in the first 
i :hir1 gra-es ' Gee. these peoplt 
*n the iniversity are learning how 
ifjw'" exclaimed or* incredulous 
dent. 



ii just one of the 1 — _ 
nj itven the professors during a 
j year >tudy devoted to dscovenng 
■v people learn how to write. "What 
ter place to begin than io the first 
ide?" asks University ol New 
•mpshire associate professor of 
x moo Donald Craves, director of 
study. 

There is no question that the first 
ide and A'Jtiesea Academy are 
1 



good places to start with writing." 
Professor Craves added He and two 
associates will be attending grades 
one and three this year and grades 
two and four next year For :he 
professors, it's back to school For the 
students, it's fun to be the teacher 

The youngsters in Ellen Giacobbe's 
first grade class have borrowed a 
traditional symbol of the professors' 
trade. They are publishing their own 
books — books which they have 
written and illustrated. Should the 
professors need any, the young 
authors give tips as each step in the 
process is observed. 

"We have discovered that writing is 
very much, related to reading," says 
Professor Graves. "Writing should 
come first," he added noting that he 
has even heard from parents that 
children take a break from television 




*IRST GRADE teacher Mary Ellen Giacoh*- *»^oaon Academy 

!>splavs the before and after cf writing project.* its. Each of 

'he students takes a hand at putting together hu as part of the 
•ciCuUr assignment (n Mrs Giacobbe'! -Mass. 



torpid at home. 

"They need a topic." Professor 
Graves aid. Readip? gives them a 
place to «• jrt." he idded. 

"We u*d to think that spelling was 
a matter of giving the correct form. 
Spelling occurs in ftree starts of 
invention over the course of three to 
six"months. *the professor noted. The 
breakthrough is writing seems to 
come then children <ee words as 
"clay" and know ;hat they can be 
revised and corrected. The best works 
come in a series of drafts, notes the 
writing expert. We see real progress 
when children understand how the 
final copy evolves. 

Another point the professor makes 
is that encouraging wrtitg takes a 
huge investment in time. "You cannot 
get them startsdin just a few minutes 
each day." says Professor Graves. 
After the initial investment, they 
become self-starters. Despite 
teievison. the initiative is soil there 
among youngsters to seek out reading 
and wn*-*ng assignments, he added. 
/. "In writing you start from scratch. 
You make the banquet and eat it too," 
says Professor Graves who likens the 
television product to a readyto-eat 
promotion. 

Professor Graves stresses the 
importance of having students write 
about what they know Later they can 
work to build up their range of 
knowledge and experience. The 
professor alsonotes the importance of 
encouraging speed. "It is easier to get. 
to second 3nd thnd drafc when the 
first comes quickly." he says. , 

"Everyone can be taught to 
discover their own experiences 
through wriUng." Professor Graves 
says. He is a teacher of adults as well 
as children. "I never would have 
believed it could have been done this 
early." he added. "But I see no reasou 
why it cannot be done at this stage." 
he said. 

So for Professor Graves and his two 
assistants who are daily visitors to 
Atkinson Academy, it's b:ck to the 
first grade where the teachers are the 
students i nd the professor does all the 
homework' 
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HOW A STl DENT nrilrx \% rrvnnlnl in <1m* r^uifh 
mem briag trm** k\ PrW. DmjM Grain. Crate* i» 
rftirtfai sftadtftt Ckartat Utta* w tlw wtrfca, 




cMMfta Mi Uk Aril 4raft Ike »riliMi* !X« n**i»i krr paper «h» letter Marv 
Kttea Cl mUt to llwittt Mgfto, .f>h*«*M r»u% IU«nilvali 

* * • j 





BINDING THK BEST - AbMt Me of every tor 
wriUuM ftfU M p«MUlM4" aa* U available fee ataer *ta- 
AraU la Ito Kbni t# read. Se*ia« " lUMlralt* bat* 
UfetWr It vahMUeer »*Utr tUraara Hayaea. W^iag 
aa art? Hawaii Uaaaey Mala— aa4 ftaaa SUwtrt rigM. 
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Soma samples; Graves thinks children's writing should Involve more thin perfect penrwnshlp indtpeHlnfl 
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Children's Writing: A Need To Sty 1 Am 9 




ByLOALOCKSLEY 
MotJtori 



r Staff Writer 



4 "2SL-^i-i*i««h un teacher**" - : .-^-i^i-ii— 1-4. 




Grave* of UNH 



Chris wroU • story about dtamurs 
and ttustratad each pap. OK oot 
Mi, be wrote thai dinosaurs travel 
.in groups. - 

Whan bis teacher asked htm why 
dinosaurs do that, Chris answered, 
^protect tbeyoung." 

"Chris, that should be to your 
story/ 1 the teacher itid 

Looking over the page with thf par- 
agraph carefully printed below the 
pfcure.Chrts protested: "But Idonl 
have any more room on the pag* 

M Put your finger on some white 
ipsce/ 1 the teacher said. 

Reluctantly. ChrU found an smpty 
corner of sky* He wrote the scalene* 
in Iheempty space. . 

"Now draw an arrow from the par* 
agraphto that sentence/' the teacher 
said. 

Chris drew aa arrow less thsn half 
en Inch bl^i* 

"Draw an sira/ up to the sen- 
lence/'tbeteachersald. 

Chris slowly drew an arrow 



Q OO .,-|^ ^ Miiv about MaercesA 



habits Mid from crossed-out words a 

aodtw.-MKdparagrapht. ZtSm aTthhTaie are faa rt sss 

YHmZStii™ la the first gr wis zST^S^Zf^ right a» the 
■r« taught to think writing favefrw 2%VwMto?ift toMl fas** 
perfe^torned letters and Sawhst Jgw I • 
ipelllng. t ' j let he seys P*wtt sad tojc h gi 

RevtSeelethekey to good writ bid ^S^Wtrtl-iu»#»Utc*tt- 
Gravesssp, but children t£nk "ooto Their potoattel b -asr- 

lethave to do It twice." Aad z^^r. ". 



dummies w #» *w«*w* ~ e»gn» " 

wwicMdren like ChrteMU tow tcartojenata, -^. i - r 
fcu-wo*«ftamwsaeri erasures. ^Z*,,,, *( th*r age. Makes thaw* 

Gram, the director of the UN1I ^JJg* 40**! "hunger far MM* 

•ert on kew children kern to^rrito i jjjr ... 
He thtaki «*«y teachers end P*res*e| e twe-yearpant (reel UheN»- 
Uvtbeea tea^ reading aadwefr t |^ lnaiK Hteet fcfcx^Orwe 
togDaetwarde. Iwwerkle* with the first arf third 

"It's I"* been thought that ysaj ' 
c«illearBtowritoUAtu>u leant lei <s*« WRITING- Page W> 
read." he said. "That's garbage.^ 



,5 >*JC 
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WRITING — 

tContlnuedFromPsgel) f 

trade pupils in a school in Atkinson. He sits near 
them and closely observes as they think through 
a topic write and revise. 

At the .school teachers require children to 
write three different opening paragraphs, or 
leads, for each of their stories. In the process, 
(he pupils begin to learn for. themselves how to 
narrow-the focus and makethe subject more Im- 
mediate. 

He fiave an example of one student, who wrote 
the following leads: - 

0 "Once when I was very little I got a hank to 
fly. so I tried Jumplngof f thlnga and tried to float 
tup and across." 




Graves gestures ss ht talks about children's writing 



with their pupils because the act of writing is ft 
vesting, hesayi teachers havetofeK... 

•The teacher must be-wllllng to be apanage 
nudist and undress In public. t Otherwise* la ta 
classroom there is one fully ft t sa sdas r sen star 
Irig at everyone else. Teechers have got tojsht 
oftthelrclMhaandwrltewlthUMMS. - 

••It's unheardof fors plaits teacher est tagtay 

withhlsstudents." 

Gravea contends few teachers knew haw la 

writeorllkeitmuch. 

re* 



School the tint graders 

severs! drafts at 



□ "I always wanted to fly. but whenever I' 
tried It. I always fell Kaboom on the ground. ' 

□ "Kaboom! That'hurt! Why can't I fly? The 
birds do. Even with these wings, nothing hep 
pencd." * ' 

Graves also stresses that pupils should choose 
their subjects and meet In conferences with 
peers and the teacher. • * 

He says many teachers Jive a class a single 
topic even thoufjh "you write better when you 
know what you're talklngabout." ' 

Children wrih best about pcrsonar expert, 
encea because they have the most Information 
about their lives, ho says. . , . 

"If a teacher wants a ehfld to write about how 
K (ecla to be an Ice cream cone or a cucumber, 
tt'almpottlblobecausenobody knows. 

Graves haa also found that children .tend to 
write wlthlltUeorganUaUon. .... 
^Thoyu-rtteTyitrthelr feeling* They addUncs 
Ilka 'I (ov» him, I\la her, 1 Icel good.' like salt 

. W H ts^ht'tcariior's Job. Graves says, to ask 
questlonalhat "ill drowou* more mformatlon.lt 
a child atai U asking more oue«llons o( himself. 
hlswrillngwlH become mm vivid. 

• But because a child needs help focusing his 

• Ideas, Grave* *-.ys. a teacher should work with 
students In smeU grcups conferences. Al- 
thouah manv teachers shy away from writing 



At the Atkinson - 
write paragraphs and write -•- . 
their atorles! the final draft, with proper spel- 
ling, penmanship and Illustrations. Is made lata 
• book. • 



The teacher does the labor, making cardboard 
bindings covered with waUpsper and sewing the- 
pagestcgetherwlthdentat floss. 

The class now has sbout 500 books. The)' *ajr? 
from six to eight pagea and from II te » wards. 
Graves says this allowa children teleara to read 
.from their own books. _ ' 

•We forget too often that writing la the begin- 
ning of reading. When you're a writer, ysuitad 
mor* Ihsn when you aren't. We donl capMsltse 
on their self-interest enough." . „ . 

Graves thinks Informational conferences far 
teachers bring good result*. Atlhebeglwlnget 
the year, when he asked students t^wade a 
story good, the answer would Invariably be. "if 
it's long." 

• AstorymlghlbebadU'^'ater^meav." 

Now the children understand that wriUni can 
be messy In the first draft, gome new Judges 
story bv whether It is Informative. Those whe 
are moat highly developed nave a sense ef le- 
ture: They reallte the first draft Is not final and 
mayberevised agalnand again. 

Unlike older children. $ and s-yee*eMe ate 
daring enough to risk writing sentences like "A 
cheetah would make s sports csr look tike s tur- 
tle." 

Soys Graves: 'it'sllke learning to walk. When 

you'res. wi*"'' 1 vo i« <■»•■••> fill " 
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Two-Year Study Focuses 
On How Children Write 



■y PATTY MHIRNIVAL . 

Swnd^Rj^OWS Correspondent 

ITKINSOKJan. 12 - it kids played 
rtbell once a year, they would hale it: 
d that's how it is with writing. The tea- 
n kids dem't like it is because they do it 
seldom, says Prof. Donald Graves, 
o is conducting a federally-funded 
*dy at Atkinson Academy. 
Ike University of Mew Hampshire pro- 
received a KZB.m grant last year 
mt the National Institute of Education 
conduct a three-year research project 
(how children write. 
After a six-month Mf arch.^raves decid- 
Atkinsoo Academy was the school tor 
s research, i picked this one becau^r 
s a top school. It has a strong principal 
ean Robbing and strung teachers. ' he 
iid. \ 
•With a strong principal, parents have 
mfidcncc in the pnncipal and that is 

to the s< boot and conduct the >tuil* he ^ 
id. \ 
Grates .mil other researchers. Su- s 
in Sowers and Lucy McCormick-Oal- 
ins. arc obscr* in* the children on a daily 9 
sis for a two-year period. Graves is in 
e second yea r of his observ ing. 
He will then spend another year putting 
f ether the information he has gathered, 
he written study then will be available to 
achers tnroughout_the_ Uwted Slates — 
iTttrioridT 

WH ATS THE PURP06E 
Graven explained the purpose of the 
ludy is to help teachers 5ce how a child 
evclops his writing He hopes that infor- 
mation w til enable teachers to get a clear- 
r understanding of how to help young- 
ters to wnte 

Writing was alwavs strongly empba- 
ied at the >choo! bui %inre ttr.ur* ami 
tis researchers armed student* are 
nting better, learning more ami on)o\ 
ngit 

tirades *»nd the success of the procram 
an he attributed to the cMraordman 
echini: M.ttf 

Vouch I teach what MHidon t <lo .hmI 
hr teacher here do write Hh re hate 
tl arm le* published thai hair Iwrn 
rttten h\ the icichers he*unl 
• The student* their leathers write 
%j O trtant—VoirwmiMn H-vpeeHt — 
m£ J^Q'aro piano if he ne\cr *aw his 



The study is attracting the attention d 
educators from many areas of the eoun 
trv as well as Canada and Australia 
teachers from all over have visited the 
{chad toobame the program. 

The method of teaching writing at At- 
ginson Academy is one not used in many 
schools. Students learn from the first 
grade the initial attempt at writing a s!o» 
sy. known as the first draft, is never the 
final copy, and changes should be made. 

Graves explained the conventional 
Jutted of assigning a student a topic, and 
then correcting the written paper is not as 
successful as the method being employed 
A Atkinson. . 

' Uanofe teachers deal with before* 
pd after wh*« correcting mistakes, but 
* * inn Into then. Here, the teachers hold 

several c onf ere nces, on an individual 
level and in groups, to mak e changes in 



the piece before it's finalized/' h? ex- 
plained. 

"Kids get corrected when there's noth- 
ing .they can do about it. Here, the teach- 
ers and their students point out ways the> 
can better their stories. " 

He added selection of a topic by the 
teacher makes writing more difficult for 
the student. One of the most important 
things a student must leant about writing 
4s to setett hisrown-topic "and limit his 
writi«totl*lspiewitt^incM*te* 
t raneous information. 

KIDS WILL WRITE SOONER 

He explained by using this method, chil- 
dren are writing far sooner than what was 
believed possible. 

Graves said first graders are using quo- 
ta^on marks, periods and commas, in 
their writing. 

• The v don't know uh;it thr\ recalled, 
but they fcnow limitation maik* make inn- 
pie talk and commas !;ike the place at 
.mils." he said 

When he recently asked one first grader 
why he place a fwriod at the end ol a sen- 
teneef " . . after sliding down tin* hill ">. 
the little bo> explained if the period 
wasn't there to Mop the sentence, he d go 
right through the house 

Students are encouraged to make sev- 
eral drafts nf a story before submitting 
_ the final copy After each draft, the stu- 
dent has a conference with his teacher 
and other students. 



"Kids are preoccupied with betnu neat, 
but we teach them it is important to carve 
up a piece in draft form to make it a 
clear, final draft, " he said. 



INTERVIEW EACH OTHER 
Children are always looking for sub- 
jects to write about and the teachers em- 
phasize the students should write about 
what they know. Youngsters can he found 
interviewing one another for a *ory. 



During a recent visit by an Australian 
one youngster told the visitor he would ir 
terview him. but noted the n*itor wool 
have to wait bec ause "Fred" was first 

Approximately one out of e\erv ton 
'pieces becomes ' |Kiblishcil 1 he stnric 
are illustrated by ihc students then haml 
sewn into a cardboard cover The put 
lished editions are then available for si 
4ents in^the^ehwl4acheeWout-aiMl rear; 

Graves s:id one positive as|iect nf t 
program he hadn't expected was an ir 
provement in the rcadinc skills of the Mt 
dents 

Last June, the third tirade class score 
in the !W percentile nationwide tor ha- 
skills and reading comprehension 

It stunned us all. We were afraid 
reading would be hurt because we * 
been spending so much time on writin 
but it had the reverse eJfectr* Grave- 



*i am convinced after this data th 
more time spent on writing, the more th 
reading scores will improve." Grave 



. „ the data suggests sit 

darts lanrn to read by wntgig.. rathe 
than to write by reading, as has been th 
past belief / 
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Education 




The Righting of Writing 

From kindergarten on up. Americans are wrestling with the word 



The first time that Third-Grader Bri- 
an wrote a paper for his ^nting clM* 
in Atkinson. N.R, it began bke this: I 
htveapiobkm with my nbs. If I iethurt 
on my left side I can't breathe." Prodded 
u> think it out more carefully by his teach- 
er. University of New Hampshue Edu- 
cation Professor Donald Graves. Brian re- 
alized he was trying to describe *P»* 
event, not a current pain. On his second 
attempt he wrote: "Once when I was in 
econd grade. I was on a seesaw and feU 
.:• I can t breathe!" Better, but Brian still 
had mixed up a past and a present tense. 
After another chat with Graves, he de- 
cided to carry his readers directly, ana 
mninaticarry.bWktot^ 
cideat This time he began ba paper I 
couldn't talk! I was trying to say. leant 
breather" 



Not fisncy. perhaps, but each offti 
an's successive drafts was clearer, better 
punctuated, more vivid and more con- 
Sous of his reader. These are thematn 
goals of Graves, who. with a $240,000 
•rant from the National InsUtute of Ed- 
ucation, teaches writing to elementary 
school pupils in a style more like that or 
a working editor than a stem gramma- 
rian. The experiment is part of a wave of 
writing reform that is sweeping through 
schools, colleges and businesses attover 
the UJS. In the age of talk shows, tope re- 
corders, telephonitis and decUnmgedu- 
cational standards, the clearly written 
word is swiftly becoming a loa| a n The 
many new courses attempting towrrect 
that drift are concerned not with cre- 



tnat ann are — ~ ~ — 
ative" wiJmg but with something slmo* 
aa rare: ck-r, usable, everyday prose. 



A notable step was taken in 197*. 
when Congress added writing to the list of 
topics eligible for Government grants, in 
the past year, requests for applications to 
get federal help for bask skills training 
Soared from about 2,000 a year to 14.000. 
Last year the National Endowment for 
the Humanities (NEH) doled out S2.4 mil- 
lion for projects to improve wnting, dou- 
ble the amount of the year before. 

In Detroit, the high school system has 
introduced writing proficiency tests for 
graduates. All Detroit high school cours- 
es now require students to write at least 
two compositions a month. Ohio schools 
are offering Young Authors programs, in- 
cluding publication of student wnting and 
conferences at which tksy can discuss 
U^work. More than 200,000 students 
from grade* 1 through 12 in 35 states are 
cnoged in the Individualized Language 
Am program, funded by the Govern- 
ment I.L.A. students meet two or three 
times a week, write short paragraphs on 
the same ass igned topic, read them aloud, 
discuss possible improvements and then 
revise, often at greater length. The Bay 
Area Writing Project has spread from 
Berkeley. Calif., to 74 communities 
around the country. Its aim is to teach 
writing teachers how to teach writing. AJ1 
sons of methods are used, including the 
rewriting for clarity of long sentences by 
William Faulkner. 

The academic assault on bad wnting 
is strongest, and most varied, in the na- 
SoSVcSes. "The buck is finally stop- 
ping with us," says William N. Free, a 
vice president at the University of To- 
ledo lni£emester. with 43 other top- 
level college administrators, Frer attend- 
ed a two-day workshop sponsored by the 
University of Iowa's Institute on Writing. 

In some ways Iowa is the nerve cen- 
ter of writing reform and the source or 
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the renaissance of clear collegiate prose. ' 
For the second year in a row. Iowa is run* 
ning a six-momh course for directors of 
fjjeshman English programs from colleges 
all over the country, among them Dan- 
mouth. Hollins and the Air Force Acad- 
emy. The professors not only study writ- 
ing and how to teach it. they write papers 
and are constantly subjected to criticism 
One assignment this year build a home- 
made anemometer to measure wind, then 
write a clear and concise report about how 
it works. 

Re-experiencing the pangs of compo- 
sition can be a humbling experience. Tak- 
ing criticism from otjiers is painful but 
useful. Concedes Beverly Been, director 
of freshman composition at Washington's 
Walla Walla College: "In the pas: all I 
cared about was that students produced 
a paper that was grammatically correct. 
It may. in fact, have said nothing." 

Another goal of the Iowa program is 
to combat what the institute calls the "bat- 
tered writer syndrome " student pa- 
ncrs that are slashed with red pencil in 
the margins — awk for awkward phrase. 
dangle for dangling participles and mod- 
ifiers—without any comments on sub- 
stance. Says Iowa's David Hamilton: 
"Once you and the writer agree on what 
he is trying to say. then you can come to 
agreement about how to put it into form." 

The Iowa institute is seeking commit* 
ment to curricular reform from a cross 
section of the nation's colleges. So far, 22 
new freshman writing courses have re- 
sulted from the program.- Beyond teach- 
ing techniques, the Io*a gospel is, that 
writing instruction should net be confined 
to English departments. It must become 
a part of all college courses. 

That approach, known as •'writing 
across the curriculum/' was first pio 
neered at Minnesota's Carleton College. It 
has been applied since 1977 by more than 
-60 faculty-members at Beavcr.CollegeJn 
Glenside. Pa. There, students practice 
writing in history, psychology (as they ob- 
serve and describe Uie "Mama Rat" ex- 
periment in the lab), even mathematics 
classes, where they write word problems. 
So far. 400 schools and colleges have 
asked' Beaver for details of the program. 
Observes Beaver Professor Elaine Mai* 
mon. 35: "In freshman composition, Eng- 
lish teachers used to teach their favorite 
works of literature. We were not respect- 
ing the kinds of prose that our colleagues 
in other disciplines require of students." 

In college English departments, the 
shift from an all-out study of literature to 
a more rigorous blend of literature and 
composition can be a shock to the faculty. 
At the University of Texas' Austin cam- 
pus, half the students in the 1960s were ex- 
cused from fulfilling the freshman English 
requirement. Today that group has dipped 
to 28%. To staff the 236 sections of fresh 
man English now required at the sprawl 
in* rule campus, Liberal Arts Dean 
Robert Kin* has ordered all English pro* 
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Cruise into the peace and quiet of a Canadian 

sunset We have enough dear water and f\mHfl!V 

breathtaking scenery to let you take it easy Vt^otwVmd 
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HOW TO INCREASE 
Y3UR APPRECIATION 

OF BORDEAUX WBSL 

Because there's more to 
Bordeaux than fine red wine, ■ 
there's more to Baron Philippe 
de Rothschild's Mouton-Cadet* 
than fine red wine. 

There's Mouton-Cadet 
White. Delicate and dry Cadet- 
Rose* Crisp and fruit): And 
both are as elegant in character 
as his celebrated full-bodied 
Mouton-Cadet Red 

So whatever* the occasion, 
select a Mouton-Cadet or 
Cadet-Rose. And experience 
the pleasures of Bordeaux. 
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ATRADniON OF FRIENDSHIP 

There's so mxich to see and do ctad share -and 
knowing you're with good friends and /^o n oH5f 
neighbours makes Canada a very special ^.^^\g&{S 
^choice. Drop by soott SOMUCBTOGCFOt. 
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Working as an Adia Temporary 
is my idea of what work ought to be. 

It's nice to be earning my own 
money again, and still have time to 
myself so I can enjoy spending it. And 
because Adia lets me decide when 
I want to work. I can still 1 
>pend all the time I I 
want with my family, too 

Adia always stnves to 1 
jjet me jobs I II enjoy ac , 
nive places, amvcnichf to 



adia 

temporary 
services 



where I live. Best of all. Adia gives 
me a variety of assignments - all 
interesting. 1 think it's helped make 
me a more interesting person. 

There are a lot of other 
reasons I like working as an Adia 

Temporary and I bet you d 
like working for them, too 
(jive Adia a call, then 
someday soon you could 
find yourself saying. Adia. 
vou made my day! 
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festore to teach one composition' course 
annually. So far, none has carried out ini- 
tial threats to quit from overwork., 

Duke University has plans to require 
English composition for all freshmen re- 
gardless of entering grades or Scholastic 
Aptitude Test scores. But the battle does 
not end with the freshman year Dart- 
mouth recently discovered that the skill 
of some students who did well in fresh- 
man writing actually declined in the next 
three years, so lax were the college writ- 
ing requirements. 

One new technique for teaching writ- 
ing is something called "sentence com- 
bining." Instead of analyzing essays or 
mastering general principles, students 
learn writing and organization" by build- 
ing paragraphs from collections of doz- 
ens of related sentences ("The train ar- 
rives at the station"; The station is 
crowded"). One study of 300 freshmen at 
Miami University in Oxford* Ohio, found 
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Writing must be part of all college courses. 

that students trained by this method wrote 
significai/ly better than a control group. 
Sentence combining can be used at all age 
levels. A program called Success, devel- 
oped at Duke, teaches second- and third- 
graders how to read and write using vo- 
cabulary from newspapers. Before writing 
their own paragraphs, they compose para- 
graphs together, with the teacher at the 
blackboard acting as secretary \ 

In part because these and other writing . 
reforms are so late in coming, business- j 
es increasingly find it necessary to set up j 
their own writing programs It is not 
merely that secretaries tend not to know 
how to spell M B As *ith degrees from 
prestigious colleges cannot urite clear let- 
ters, memos or reports. "Communications 
training is one of the hottest ireas in the 
corporate field today." says Nate Rosen- 
blatt, a vice president of a new and thriv- 
ing New Jersey -based company called 
Learn Inc One of Learn s big pedagogic 
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A picture is worth a lot of memories when so 
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appreciate someone else*. Snap a shot, take a 
brush, or just come and see/ 
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s jeai there was no way to 
[ate TDKs 6-hour picture. 



.TDK Super Avilyn videotape revolutionized the home video cassette 
market first with four-hour pictures The quality was so outstanding, deck 
manufacturers knew they could proceed with six-hour play. Tne decks are 
>^-nx here and TDK Super Avilyn oerforms brilliantly If s also supe r reliable 
*Z A difference 'you'll appreciate, at any speed. AT^^K 
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Huttoo. among other*— b a p a ck aged 
seminar called Power Writing. Sam pie ex- 
ercise* write a thank-you letter or a 
memtf with a "dynamic" and "relevant" 
opening: write a rejection on a business 
proposal with sympathy and understand* 
ing. One corrective exerc:ie asks. "Did 
you find rewriting the cliches easy?" At 
$89.95 each, the firm has sold upwards of 
10.000 Power Writing kits, each of which 
contains workbooks, a dictionary, a the- 
saurus and four audio cassettes. American 
Telephone and Telegraph has budgeted 
an estimated $2 million to provide a cus- 
tomized version of the Power Writing 
course for 20 Bell System offices through* 
out the nation. 

Behind the push by business to im- 
prove employee writing is a recognition 
that bad writing costs money. -We can't 
do anything with their engineering if they 
can't explain it to us." says fin Amoco su- 
pervisor in Wyoming. *1 don't have time 
to fiddle around, with their ideas unless 
they've worked them into shape." As 
Gene Cartwright. a manager at Standard 
Oil of Indiana, puts it. "Companies are 
built around reports." Robert L. Craig, 
an official of the American Society for 
Training and Development, goes further. 
Poor writing, he insists, is a significant 
"factor in the whole drop in the growth 
of American productivity;* 

Like employees elsewhere: most of 
those who enroll at the Sun Institute for 
the Sun Co. course called Write Up the 
Ladder suffer from lack of confidence 
about writing basic memos and letters. 
"They hate to be straightforward or di- 
rect." says George Murphy, one of the Vil- 
lanova University English professors whp 
handle the course. Says Bonnie Perry, a 
Sun education director "Their idea of 
what constitutes good writing is some- 
thing that is excessively pompous and 
stilted. They go on and on. never getting 
to the point." 

Few of the suggested ways to improve 
writing are truly new. What is new is 
the national conviction that something 
must be done about writing, and the chal- 
lenge of trying to spread writing skills 
widely throughout a society as diverse as 
the U.S.'s. As Richard Lloyd-Jones, as- 
sociate director of the Iowa institute, ob- 
serves, in the 12th century, you could 
have 50 tc 100 scribes take care of all the 
business of the Court of Chancery in Eng- 
land. Only in the 20th century have we 
fiad the notion lhat everyone needs to be 
able to do it. Until now we have not real- 
ly faced the problem of how to pass on 
writing by means other than one-to-one 
apprenticeship/' 

The fuss over writing skill means one 
thing at least: students will write more 
And that. fact alone is significant, what- 
ever the quality of instruction and the 
classroom method. Writing experts fre- 
quently quote an apt Latin proverb sen- 
btndo disces senbere It means that by 
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ruing one learnj to write 
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Easing the pain of writing 



Wi 
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is a 
painful process. 

Professor Donald 
Craves had an audience of the 
Primary English Teaching As- 
sociation in laughing agreement 
recently when he gave in ac- 
count of his pangs of com- 
position* 

He said he would first prepare 
his desk and sharpen his pencils* 
He would then wait for any 
delaying telephone calls, and 
maybe make a few of his own. 
Procrastination began his task 
of writing. • 

He quoted Dorothy Parker: "I 
hate writing, but I love having 
written." 

. This is a common experience 
among professional writers. Pro- 
fessor Graves, a professor of 
education at New Hampshire 
University in the United States, 
used this as an example of the 
problems of teaching writing. 
He was making the point that 
there should be a daily writing 
effort, not just an occasional test 
eeesy. 

"We all hate the unknown," 
he later told education Herald 
"let though practice may not 
aanke perfect, it makes writing 
familiar. You must remember 
that there is a lot of fear 
attached to having to look at a 
blank piece of paper and write. 1 * 

He also condemned the habit 
jrfjoau*acJiri!.^ ~ ™~»« 



"Teachers know there la pain 
attached to it," he said. "Writing 
Is painful, ergo you get it" 

He added that when we write 
we are like profsetlaail nudists. 

"When you write you un- 
dress," he. eaid. And this is 
another reason why a teacher 
should join in the writin* pro- 
gram, as there is "nothing worse 
than someone walking around 
with clothes on in n 
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football, a day in the life of n 
flower, a fly, or some other such 
arcane matter. 

"You can't write about what 
you don't know," he said. "Chil- 
dren must choose their own 
topics. And furthermore they 
need help in developing thean. 
Most kids in schools don't know 
what they do actually know, ft. 
has to be coaxed out of them. 1 * 

He referred to this aspect of 
writing as Turf, allowing pa^fls 
to work on familiar ground. 
Also he stressed the importance 
of teachers writing with the 
children. He made an analogy 
with the teaching of crafts. You 
don't expect a potter or painter 
to instruct without demonitrat- 



professional and amateur writer 
is often the number of drafts 
made." he said. "The first efforts 
can be very similar." 

Professor Graves, who will be* 
50 next week, was one of the 
stars of the Eag!tti !a Ike 80s 

conference. 

But academia and education 
has been his fifth career. 

He started in the military as a 
coastguard. He then became a 
teacher and rose to school head. 
Later he was ordained and spent 
five years working as a Presby- 
terian minister before moving 
into the field of family and 
marriage counselling; 
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became the director of the 
Reading English as a Second 
Language and Bilingual Pro- 
gram in the city of Lackawanna, 
adjacent to Buffalo, New York. 
Like Wollongong, Lackawanna 
attracted a large- number of 
migrants to its huge steel plant 
The city contained 12 different 
languages and 35 ethnic groups. 

He took his doctorate in 
language arts in Buffalo. In 1977 
he beams associate professor 
snd this year full professor of 
education at New Hempshtre 
University. • 

Professor Graves said too 
often writing was used as a 
punishment in schools - take 
100 lines or write an essay on 



Professor Graves, who is di- 
rector of the Writing Process 
•Laboratory at New Hampshire 
University, has students from 
three years of age an pee* 
fessional writers. Hs ssfsires 
them to publish their work i* 
hard-covered books, 
their pages and ill< 
together to be shared 
their fellow authors. The young- 
est children have eight as 10 
pages, the nlne*ycer-olde five to 
sii typed pages. 



• Authors can than check 
other's work, including the writ- 
ing produced by Professor 
Graves* The classroom becomes 
like a studio, for when we write, 
he aid, we are in a craft area. 
The groiio can do much to 
educate itself. The books them- 
selves can also become a re- 
source to be used by either 
pupils for reading. 
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64 A CHEETAH would make 

i\ a sports car look Hko 
a turtle." That's how ooe nine- 
year-old started her story. 

Donald Graves uses the sen- 
tenet as an example of tha quality 
of writing children are capable 
of producing, g>*tn tha right 
incentives. 

Professor Graves himself pro- 
duces more than his fair ahars 
of quotable one-JIners. To be a 
writer, he said in Melbourne last 
wMk, you had to be a nudist. 
You had to (metaphorically) 
undress yourself. 

Yet far years children have 
b*m undressing thematlves in 
iheir wnimg while teacher* have 
walked around fully ctothed, cri- 
ticising their bodies 

The result has been a turning 
wt? from the joys of self- 

* expression throrgh the written 
word. "Kids have been turned 

* off when writing in seen more ** 
a punishment. Their work has 
been rod-lined out of .existence." 
the professor said. 

Professor Graves was tt Met* 
bourne at the invitation of Co- 
burg State Collets. foMowtea his 
visit to the thW international 
lagKsh seeching ooatfetenos heM 
in Sydney last smth. 
He wes here to tall 



•~ 1 academics about ths findings 
9 . A two-yesr, $240,000 study of 
- children write. It wss done 
High the University of New 
Haf»p*hire whore he. is professor. 
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Donald Graves is somsthing of 
a Che Guevara among teachers 
of English, a revolutionary who 
wanu to overthrow the present . 
methods used to get children to 
write. Id the revolution Professor 
Graves has already , started in * 
New Hampshire and other Ameri- 
can Slates, there are no distinc- 
tions between the bosses and the 
workers in literature; everyone 
writes* — teachers an* their 
pupils. 

"You can't teach what you 
don't practice." he said. 
"Imagine n pfoso teacher who 
never played a note?* The prob- 
lem, of course, was that most 
teachers didn't know how to 
write, or at least how to write 
clear, usable, everyday prose. 
Mote never wrote more than a 
few comments os a page of stu* 
dents' work. 

"We have to help teacheri with 
their own writing, not bucause 
they've been negligent, but very 
few of us in our own school life 
ever had help with the process of 
writing." 

When teacher* had been 
•nught the principles of good 
writing and practice writing regu- 
larly the effect, OoMldGravee 
amazing. They began to 
publish their own work. Their 
morale taproved; their sense of 
, p ro f essional inferiority dlsafrear- 
s«L TTksy became more self- 
confident and their, teaching— 
especially of writing— was much 
better. 

Professor Graves writes for an 
hoar or more every day. so mat- 
ter what the circumstances, no 
matter where he is. •Trying to 
pick up a coW trail is a disaster.* 
And, he said, If children wrote 
every day (hey come to vent to 
write, to look forward to ft. This 
also entailed an < off*taae' pro* 
case where the child thought 
about her writing in between 
timet and* planned what she was 
going to write. "Concepts of re* 
naarsal," Donald Graves called it 
The research project Donald 
Graves heads is called tfw Writ- 
ing Process Laboratory and it 
does more than merely watch the 
processes children go through in 
their writing. For the children 
and their teachers are also shown 
the techniques of writing. This 
isn't something that nttppens 
through lectures at the black- 
board. Instead, the teacher plays 
the role of an editor working 
with a reporter rather titan a 
. strict grammarian with a faam*» 

fyhtg gmse trying to locate 

- - ^ m 



'Too much attention is paid to 
the surfsce features of writing 

— grammar, spelling and punc- 
tuation — whereas it's the writ- 
ing process that is "inportant. If ' 
the process is devek> *ed properly. . 
the surface features * 'ill be learnt ' 
as a matter of c <urse." . This 
involved a cootimx process of 
revision — 11. 12 or 13 timeu 

— when a piece was rewritten, 
discussed with the teacher and 
iwritten again. 

Professor Graves said children 
had been taught to believe that 
rewriting one's work made you a 
dummy. Yet revision was an es- 
sential and a vital part of the 
process of learning to write. 

Revision fe the key," Professor, 
Graves said, adding that a single 
story might take a child three or 
four weeks to complete. The em- 
■ •basis was on quality not output, 
• ea helping the child discover how 
to n£ems writing more vivid, 
better punctuated and tha writer 
more conscious of his reader. / 

Oddly perhaps, the continual re- 
vision, the re-reading, greatly im- 
proves this reading; ability. 

-We need iothink mat you 
iiad to he able to read before 
yon could write," Donald Graves 
said. That a turned out to be the 
biggest myth of them all. It s the 
other way round." # 

Professor Graves fcft Mel- 
bourne late last week so go on 
to Scotland where he will con- 
tmue spreading, the seeds of 
revolution. 

— GJW. 
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)onald Graves, ProKssor of Education at the University of 
lew Hampshire, is concerned with what happens when children 
rite. Together with two research associates, Lucy McCormick 
Allans and Susan Sowers, he has been studying the behaviour 
ind development of young writers in a New Hampshire element- 
iiy school over two years with a particular focus on eight 6-7 
rear olds and eight *-9 year olds. This study has been based on 
wndples which distinguish it from almost all work previously ' 
lone on writing. It actually looks at young writers before, while 
ind after they write, using human observation or the eye of the 
rideo camera. It places enormous importance on the contexts 
n which any net of writing is performed. It is anxious to see 
vhat developing writers can teach us, and one another, about 
he processes of writing and the processes which surround 
writing. „ „ 

Sraves is critical of 'experimental or retrospective studies that i 
nove in with treatments of short duration, or that speculate on 
Aild growth and behaviours thrdugh a mere examination of 
vritten products alone. Contexts must be broadened to uiclude 
ioser and longer looks at children while they are writing. These 
xxitexts must be described in greater detail/ (Language Arts, ^ 
•ebruary 1981.) 

ftiile in London recently, Graves gave an interview to Vie 
Magazine. 

iald Graves 
Writing 




der if you could say something about what it was in the 
mm* of previous research on writing, or in the design and 
Tects of previous research on writing, that led you to set up 
1 New Hampshire study in th^wayyou did. t 

s. There were two things thai led to the change in style of ' 
j study. One was the first study that I did on the writing 
cesses of 7 year old children - that followed Janet Emig s - ■ 
i* study on the composing of 12th graders; just getting wet 
rith that helped me to see the possibilities. Emig looked at 
at writers did while they were composing. The other thing 
I reviewing the literature over the last 25 years in writing 
earch. The main trend has been experimental. You want to 
,ow which is the best approach for teaching writing. So you 
ke approach A, B, C and D and you try one treatment after 
nother. and you check the writers beforehand and you check 
he writers afterwards, and on the basis of that you decide which 
tatment worked best. Now the problem is you think you're 
ontrolling what's happening. But it's just about impossible 
a control things. I seriously question whether you can control 
hints statistically since that kind of research does not present 
> context in which it occurred. People did experimental 
^arch before we knew what it was worthwhile even checkiftg 
ut; we didn't know what was significant that was going on. 
- A i research is done when you try to find out what the 
t variables are. What ore the things that are worth * , 
. 1 And the way you determine what's worth looking 

l K took' at it. Then you say, on the basis of the evidence,, 
-ii L^a t^tt... r*.iL«* *t» ™* ™H ti/gM hgtte r follow that 
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one, because it looks like every time the person does this that 
counts for so much in the entire process. So the purpose'of 
case study and the purpose of process research is to find out 
first what do they do when they write. We haven't even done 
that yet. 

In other fields they follow the same pattern, that is, they had 
to go through this painstaking experimental kind of study t 
before they said, gee, you know maybe all the things that we re 
looking at weren't worth looking at. We'd better back off, 
spend lots of time in observation and then work back from 
there. We see the same thing in the early days of entomology; 
all kinds of study of the structures of insec* but nobody ever 
watched insects to see how they did things. Jean Henri Fabre 
turned that around. It would bfe unheard of in the field ot 
child development not to spend hours and hours observing 
children before we said how they developed; but we ve been 
saying how writers develop without ever watching them. Now 
we're gradually getting back to this middle ground of being 
able to see writers in the process of doing something; in other 
words, we're seeing things in context. What we re recommend- 
ing now, and fortunately there's some good trends in experi- 
mental research, is to spend large amounts of time describing 
the circumstances in which the data is being gathered. The 
thought was, if we can produce data independent of environ- 
ment well be able to generalize better. You just can't do that; 
you can't rule" it out. We have to put the context back In. no * 
matter what kind of research we're doing. « 

So riven the particularity of the situation you were looking at 
at one elementary school, were you conscious as you started 
that there might be problems of people wanting generalisations 
to emery from that particular set of circumstances? 





immatuf 



The generalisations can go in these way^OtHr ^^ere's some 
thinn vou probably ought to look at. The other thing mat 
oStand Sp£ the Y lenglh pf the case study that we*ave. You 
nWinto a different phase when you do case study for long 
Sds oftime because you have detailed research built up 
Knnall numbers which is, in fact, much more : generalise 
to larger groups. If you do a one-raonth caae study you can t 
generalise in the same way that you do when you takel6 
students and you have literally thousands of. recordings and 
thousands of time-lapse data on them, so that .the trajectory In 
changes is much more clearly seen. Now that land of thing is 
more likely to produce features of general interest.- 
Could you nominate some of the things that yoj. would see as 
general features to emerge from the study? 
Yes The whole issue of voice. Voice which is carried in any 
writer's transition from speaking to writing; every writer goes 
through it. NowC what do we see? We see children coming into 
school, entering school with strong voices at the age of sue and 
SSly they're reduced to whimpers after that. The schools 
SSy voices, to be blunt. What do I .nean by voice? J 
mean the imprint 6f the person on the piece of writing. The 
w^Tin whX writer chooses', selects and organises ^format- 
ion towards the writer's own intention. The voice is the frame 
of the whidow where the person is present around the inform- 
• £2f JSX theTe.derca?see through i£ «»^«™ b * 1 
glass, and see it clearly with the wnter getting out of the way 
but being present enough to shape it so that it can be seen. 
Kw wtaKpens in school is that we keep cutting writers 
' doWnte X? Etn our critiques: this child could stand a little 
more humility, huh.' Writing is a scary enough .even as it* 



questions - but in that order. We see. for example," that with 
young writers it is very important for them to have people 
speaking on their pages, sound coming off the pages, uses ot 
interjections and so on. They want the voice to be explicit on 
the page and then gradually it becomes implicit in the writing 
as the writer matures and develops. But it seems to.go througl 
those steps of being explicit anckthen implicit. It needs very 
careful handling by the teacher with lots of speaking, 1 might 
add, lots of oral conference work with the writer, where the 
writer speaks about the topic, finds the voice orally and then 
quickly does the writing before it evaporates. I'd say that for 
me has been one of the most important findings. 
Oukfyoujust characterise that? What comes out as 
in a young child, in having a voice on the page? 

Oh - how does it show itself? 

First it's explicit. The first thing that the child does is speak 
simultaneous to writing. The voice is present; and we find un< 
situations of stress that this happens with professional writer) 
or older writers too. A second feature which comes in, let s 
say with writers particularly from the age of 10 on, are wntei 
that like to jive: you know, this banter back and forth orally 
with friends. They get one line down and have to talk to som 
body immediately: they're re-enacting the oral discourse. An 
then back they'll write a little bit more, then they start ttltai 
' again, hitting almost the same pauses that they do in oral dis- 
course. Now if you have a room which absolutely forbids an] 
noise of any land ~ you know, Writers at work - shut up - 
you're in for big trouble because you're cutting out an esseni 
put of the writing process. Admittedly there have to be limi 
to that. Another feature shows in what we callprosodic marl 
or speech features in the writing on the page. The writer, »> 
capitalises important words; I do this in my own writing. I ni 
typing along, suddenly I look - sure enough, I've capitalised 
key words. I was afraid that the importance of that wordwc 
not be implicit enough §b I make it explicit. Or 111 Jeewtfte 
capitalise all of theletters in a word; they don t even know t 
tneVre doing it. Iil useful for teachers to know that writers 
who do this are not sinning at this point; they want the vok 
to be explicit. The way you tell this, by the way, is to ask 
writers to read their pieces out loud; look over their shoulde 
and as their voice is at work youll vtt features in the text t* 
they didn't even know they were r utting in. Another is whe 
writers take the pencil and blacken-in letters; the wnter wril 
the fish bif,«and he writes "bit* two lines high; blackens 
all over; the writer doesn't believe that the power is implicit 
there in the word to show me that it bit - it has to be madf 
explicit. Then you run into another kind of explicitness: tlv 
flow of adjectives and adverbs, where you have an extreme 
romanticism, if you will. You know - 'the pretty, cuddly, 
slimy Utile thing*. This is a phase where they think that it s 
not really good unless you have adjectives in there, unless ;y 
can make the colour explicit. It's the mark of the sophistics 
writer who can say, if I have a string of adjectives here I dot 
really believe the noun is strong enough. And probably a lo 
times it isn't; so now I go back and I look at the noun. It ta 
a while befoie the child realises - or a writer of any age rea 
- that writing really can stand on its own two feet. So you 
have'thesc features needing to be explicit before they can 
become implicit, before I can have enough confidence in tli 
power of my voice that the words, in fafct. do stand. 

Then you have, for example, the writer's growth of conscit 
ness - that is. what writers think they are doing. Very, ver 
important data. One thing we find in our data is that you s 
a writer. 'How do you write?' and they give you a very sty 
version. Writers don't know how they write. I don't know 
I write. It's not uncommon for there to be a whole year s j 
between what writers actually do. and-when they can *ay 
accurately what they do. This is a fallacy of retrospective 
■tesearchJfau just don't know.We fiod that writers need t 



words, a very-important step in my growth of consciousness of 
what 1 do is to apply it- to someone else, because I can see 
something in your text before 1 can see it in my own. For 
example. Susie tells her teacher that she's stuck with her piece 
on glaciers. She's got so much information that she doesn t 
know what to do with it. So 'the teacher says. "What s the one 
part that interests you most?' and Susie says. The valley glacier. 
So the teacher suggesfs that Susie should just concentrate on 
the valley glacier to begin with. Susie thought that was a-good 
idea but she didn't do anything about it. But here she is talking 
to Greg. Greg is stuck in his piece on the white-tailed deer; he 
says almost the same thihg - '1 don't know what to do with 
it. I've got all this stuff, I've got pages and pages of notes; 
whatll I do?' She says to him. "Why don t you write about 
one deer - just tell all the information through the eyes of one 
deer and then you can get into the biology of it. their eating 
habits and ail of that.' and he could see that. Now about two ; 
months later she applied it to herself, but first she applied it 
to Greg. It's a definite route in a person's growth of conscious- 
ness of a piece. Q , 
Another very important line of development is how writers 
learn to revise; that is absolutely .central to our study. There s 
a definite sequence to what they change. The first thing they 
cliange is the motor parts: they don't like the way the hand- 
writing looks, or they don't like the way a drawing looks. Next 
they don't like the spelling and they want to change that and 
make that better. The next thing they change will be t..c topic: 
that's a bad topic. Ill try it about this topic'. You can see the 
progression moving away from the mechanical and ooming 
more and more towards content and infotmation. Then the 
next thing that they are interested in is. parts that are missing. 
The easiest way to help someone revise is to add something; 
the most difficult is to delete. You have to ' complete a Kquence. 
you have gaps in your information, alright? You add. add, .d<?. 
until it gets complete. But the problem the writer then runs 
into is the problem of selection. The writer is doing what I call 
the bed-to-bed story. Tlie story is about being lost on a mount- 
am. '! got up early in the morning. I went down. I had some 
" pancakes and we got all our gear together, ve gotjn the pick- 
up truck, and then in the car we had a fiat tyre on the way. 
You don't think you'll ever get to the mountain, but the person 
writes all the way up. has two paragraphs lost on the mountain 
and then three pages coming back home; *we aU went to oed. 
had beef stew and were tired.' You know that kmo 6f Thing, 
it's bed-to-bed. no selection. But the person had to go through 
the process of including everything before the teacher can 
come in and say. 'Wait a minute, what for you is the most 
important part?' Now the child may have started out to wnte 
about being lost in the mountain but in fact is much more ^ 
interested in the car breaking down. 'Alright, tell me more 
about that." Well, in building up the data in the one part, the 
rest of it starts to fade. 'Well I .g uess 1 didn't really need this 
part ' You see. the writer didn't know hqw to get into the 
subject, so gets out of bed in the morning, goes all the way 
through before coming to the important piece. 



would make a sports car look like a turtle.' Whafa use of 
metaphor. It's indecent that an 8 year old can do that You 
feel like squashing them, especially if you've had a bad morning 
of-writing. But we found out two years later that she would 
rehearse extensively before she came to the page: she didn t 
even know she was doing it. Two years later she said. 'I think 
' , I know how 1 write 
What would you see as the major implications for the teaching 
of writing that emerge from your study? What practices could 
we do without, what practices might be encouraged? 
What could we do without? Wri'^rs who write and have no 
response. I think for a piece to be ignored is even worse than 
hav ing sunieor.e do j aitique. There are all kmd> of pieces of 
writing that have atlh? top 'good', 'well done*, 'you worked 
very hard on this'. Generalised statements that are absolutely 
contemptuous of writers. Even piece has a right to be received. 
In other fields there 've been studies of what happens when 
learners or human beings are ignored; far more dangerous 
things happen wjth human beings who are ignored than even 
those who are attended to negatively. All of us have had papers 
with professors; you've worked for six weeks on a piece and 
then got 'A* in the upper righthand cornerto keep you quiet, 
and then 'good' under that. That's tragic. Or another thing is 
• response that attends to surface features only, to the accidents 
of discourse: 'You could change your typewriter ribbon', 
'Couldn't you consider attending just to spelling and hand- 
writing'?' In other words attending to the etiquette of a piece. 
Now etin-Aette is important in its place, it cannot be ignored, 
but when it is focussed on exclusively what we have is writers 
who end up with writing to whom it may concern; there s no- 
one there, the voice is not present. No-one's going to wr.te an 
intimate piece to someone who is going to make fun of the 
clothing they wear when they put their whole body forward. 
We need to have teachers who write themselves, I just can't 
stress the importance of that enough. And teachers need help 
with their own writing - where they have theu.wnting respond- 
ed to as they would hope to be able to respond to students ' 
writing The reason that many teachers don't write with students 
is(l) it's never occurred to them; (2) they've never ever seerf a 
human being doing it in their entire lives. But for me the met- 
aphor is. when you write you undress, and if you want to be 
able to write well you have to.be willing to be a professional 
nudist. Now there's nothing more upsetting than to have some- 
one walking around fully clothed in a nudist camp, and that 
often isthe teacher, saying 'Hmm. well, that's a funny navel 
''Hmm, didn't the Lord give you a better body than that one? 
I think that's imnwal. 



So it seems clear to us from the study that there are quite 
definite steps in learning, to revise. Finally you have the person 
who unconsciously selects and revises even be tore the y cone 
to fie page: that to me is the most sophisticate.! of all. mat 
,$ the person who write* Ja.lv . and that) the hi; .a<e lor da.lv 
wniMAII wnters are helped by ita. I •« loneliest wt iter >. t Ik 
ones that have the most difficult problems are helped b> daily 
writim: because the> don't have to start all over again i every 
Oav. there's just a little c -rrv-on. But we act.ialK hnd. K 
0 some Mo/arts in our uudst - kids who in tavt will 
FRIC* a text for as long as three months bciore they conic 
^^tarfi'ge. So tnat when they start off actually writing they re 
not starting off -»t Mark I . they've already been through six or 
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It is also important for writers to publish - that is to be able 
to share with a broader audience than one, a teacher. A writer 
•"is stuck who has to write for. one person: I dpn't know what 
I'd do if all my writing went only to one person. It s like being 
in a prison ceU and having every day someone come, shove 
some bread under the door and you shove the tray out. and 
you get to know the one guard only. It buiids up a funny view 
of th* universe if you only see yourself, your most intimate 
self. 'through one: it's devastating psychologically, everwwhen 
the person is a skilled teacher who -gives criticism well. ™w 
much more important it is when I'm wooing well to tmd out 
thai a whole class, indeed an entire school, can know me z>4 
writer as a person with something worth saying. We tmd hat 
jnu/imi thine* happen P »y J.ologieally. major behaviOura 
shifts, a hen That person's territory goes beyond one to .0. to 
>0. to 1 20. to a school, to a community . to a brtofaei metro- 

hl.ll. .: .-a If ■> j'M .MIU.-IM 



Can you say something about what you've obvened. good and 
bad. in the difficult area of teacher-pupd interaction ove* 
writing? - ** . A 

Kuiht H i iMou^hcolbe writer teaches the teacher about the 



my yap shut when this writer here is writing atxyit what I know 
a lot about, and 111 say to this writer 'Did you know my great- 
grandfather was a whaler?' an*a the kid's wiped out. I think 
that because I've had interest in the Beatles and you re writing 
about the death of John Lennon, that you'd be excited to know 
1 have a great Beatles collection; I've taken the piece right out 
of your hands, thinking that I'm identifying with you. when in 
fact I'm destroying vou. So that I need to ask questions that 
will help you to teach me about what you know - that s th$ 
good side /The big issue that dually comes up is the one of 
how do I find the time to do that. That's the greatest issue of 
all. But there isn't the problem of time when you're. nol having 
the two-day assignment. You know the two-day assignment. 
I give the assignment on Monday, you take it home Monday 
night, you pass it back on Tuesday, I take it home Tuesday 
night, correct it, pass it back, you fix it up on Wednesday - 
that's what I call embalming the corpse. The two-day assign- 
ment doesn't work. You can't see everyone in two days. When 
the pieces are developing slowly the pace is different, and I 
have the time to listen to you and to help you help others to 
listen. Another bad thing. is when I attend to language early in 
the game and ignore information. The pyramid is, you start by 
attending lots to information and as you gain control of the 
information you can now start to raise questionsubout confus- 
ions in language and confusions in organisation. But the worst 
thing I see is the corrected first draft where spelling, punctuat- 
ion, information, everything, is supposed to be sorted out. 
There's a whole mixture of things that absolutely bedaizle the 
writer and how does he or she know what to begin to work on? 
It's impossible. So there's a definite pyramid, I want to stress 
that, in what you attend to. • 
* Writing conferences (whether one-to-one, or group meetings on 
the progress' of writing) can deal with the writing in draft from 
choice of topic, through first draft, to final draft. In early . 
drafts the conference centres on information, the writer find- 
ing a voice, to later drafts where the fqcus is on refinement of 
language in relation to meaning. The conference emphasizes 
the importance of the child teaching others about the subject 
with the teacher trying not to imply a greater knowledge of 
the subject than the writer, but instead questioning and skill- 
fully reflecting the writer's handling of the topic. Let s have an 
example. This is part of a conference between Jill, a seven year 
ojd, and Mrs. Egan, her teacher, as recorded by Barbara Kamler 
in the AtRinsonSchool study: 



Mrs, E: 

Jill: 

Mrs.E": 

Jul: 

Mrs. E: 

Jill:' 

Mrs. E: 

Jill: 
Mrs. E: 

Jill: 

. Mrs, E: 
Jill: 
Mrs. E: 
Jill: 

Mrs. E: 

Jill: 

Mrs. E: 



Jill: 
Mrs. E: 



Where do you keep, a cockateil? 
In a cage! 

Like Munchkin? (resident guinea pig) 
No. A bird cage! 
Oh! A bird cage! 
You know that ! (exasperated) 
But if I were a person who didn't know what a cock- 
ateil was, I might be confused by that. 
Mm mm. (tolerant) 

Think now, Jill, about Gus. Does he always stay trt the 
cage? 
No. 
No? 

Of course not! He got bit by the dog! 
You're kidding! The dog bit him? 
Yeah! He ate one of the feaihers and then threw up. 
(voice becoming higher and more animated) 
Oh, no! So Gus gets out of the cage on purpose. Do 
you let him out? Or is it a mistake? 
No! The dog comes in the den, and now he knows 
not to come in when the bird's on the floor. 
Now let me get- this straight^The-bird comes-out-of- 
the cage because you want it to come out of the cage. 
You open the door? <r ? f / o 

He his a choice. _ i ^ J. 

You mean he knows how to open the door? 



Jill: No, we open the door! 

Mrs. E: Alright. You ask Gus if he wants to come out and it 

he; does he comes out of the door. 
Jill: No'. It's his choice. 
Mrs. E: So you just leave the door open and he .. . 
Jill: (Not letting her finish) YEAH? j 

For ten minutes they discussed details of the bird like this 
Then it was time for Jill to decide wlvy information to add to 
the book Mrs. Egan did not decide, she guided Jill s selection 
process. The directive, pushing teacher began to move back 
from her position of control so that she could return respons- 
ibility^ the writing to the child. At the end of the morning 
Jill had made extensive content additions and developed her 
story further. 

The idea of a pyramid of things to attend to in this way is a 
nice one, but a lot of teachers of writing have the feeling that 
the conventions have somehow got to be fitted in pretty quick* 
When you loolcat a piece which :as got invented spelling, there 
a voice inside you reminding you about the outside world. 
That voice is real. I mean, that writer will be punished in societ; 
for not spelling well, for not having good handwriting and for 
using poor grammar, before thaf person is punished for poor 
information. That happens so much that the teacher's instinct 
to save this person from punishment is nof an unreal one. The 
interesting thing in our data is that when writers become the_- 
ovmets of the piece and don't rent it, they just talk differently 
Most writers rent their pieces and the teachers own them. 
Renters speak differently from owners: renters say, 'Let him 
fix it - 1 pay my rent'; owners say, *In the spring we're gonna 
re-seed the lawn, in the Tall we ? re going to put in a new partit- 
ion here with an opening between the kitchen and the dining 
room'. Now what happens is that the owners - and the owner- 
ship occurs at the point of the information - get very ; fussy 
about the appearance of the place. So in reality the surface 
features are helped more by ownership than by renting, and 
that comes up again and again in the data. When writers take 
fcverthey say, 4 Oops, I mis-spelled the word'; the teacher 
doesn't even have a chance to get a word in there because they 
don't vjant their property to not.be respectable in the neigh- 
bourhood of the community of writers. 
Would you agree that the attitudes and strategies you have 
found to be most helpful to the development of writing we 
more difficult to achieve in secondary than iff primary schools 
Yes. It's much more difficult. No question. So many things 
happen in secondary schools that make the teaching of writing 
difficult, that violate-all that we know about process: the lntei 
ruptions in the life of a secondary teacher, the things that tafc 
the control of teaching itself away from that teacher in th^ 
classroom. When a teacher's control is taken away, they take 
control away from the kids. If the teacher has more autonomy 
more control over time - over the time in the day and how Ui 
Q can use theif curriculum- that person can listen. But it s very 
hard for a person who feels she's going to become redundant 
tomorrow, being spied on day and night, whose kids have to 
take an examination at the end of four weeks, that person 
cannot control. How can that person listen? How can that 
person set it up so that the writer teaches them? It s very, ver; 
hard. Someday we need to show how the structures that 
teacheri have to work under, in fact, take control from the 
teacher, who in turn is forced to take it away from the learne: 
The teachers we've been work|ng with had a lot of autonomy 
and they had it because the Head knew kids and was confider 
in herself and was able to be specific with the teachers about 
what they knew about the process of teaching. I started to 
write something about this problem, it was going to be in my 
book. The reason I stopped" writing it was, it^vould provide- 
too many excuses not to do something tomorrow . . . 
Donald Graves' book Children Write will be published in the UJC by 
HtiMinafin in 1982. 



The Professional Nudist 



Donald Graves is a crusader committed to 
teaching children to write as a means of 
expression. This genial Professor of Education at 
New Hampshire University in the United States 
was in Australia late last year as guest of the 
Primary English Teaching Association at the 
Third International Conference on the Teaching 
of English , held In Sydney. He is to make a 




~~ return visit next year. The PETA publication, a » 

Donald Graves in Australia, was published 
recently. During his stay in Australia, Professor 




rentty, wa wand er, round oar 
faOy dUtod. paring over 
ahouldera at their, etate of undress to 
wa can criifciee the shape of - we* 



Gravee has turned away from mere 
themee of bow children learn to writs 
and designed a practical reooarch pro- 
ject. Ha ta ptoceoeing information that 
is taring educational tbeoriate to 
twthink traditional teaching ap- 
pwachaa Hia main contention la that 
Uacbere, in their anxiety to cope with 
aodrty'e praoaure for beak literacy' in 
primary achool and eubject epedaBe* 
tioo in aecoodary, deny children the 
right to •gain control 9 of their own 
writing development and find psreonal 
tulevanceiait What the child writeeie 
really the taacher'e 'property'. No 
ler the child, not 'owning it', ooon 
i interne But teachera will only 
tide and other writing 

of children when they do 

regular writing themeelvee in 
daavoom conditions. TTeecbera should 
ba practising writere,' aaya Gravee, 
'then they'd understand writings 
proem*, and find out why it'a aa 
natural to avoid writing aa it ia to 
•void really teaching it' 

By doing at iaaatooe piece oi writing 
each weak alongaide the children, a 
teacher ia raminded that writing ia not 
juet a matter of getting tSe conven- 
tion* or mt^^"^ correct. Writing ia 
«bove aDatUtthW problem* of finding 
oqt what to aay and Bow to arrange it 

effectively. Teachers too, find writing 
difficult By ezpoaang their own prob- 
lama with writing. teach*ss show 
— ch3*wnUia^they^^tiU<majnlb«r 



'We still tell kids: 
Choose a topic from the 
three on the board — 
you have 30 minutes to 
unite ... 30 minutes 
then — chop. Who can 
write in that kind of 
situation? So we 
teachers get the essays 
that such an approach 
deserves: trite, dlehed, 
boring.' 

you how. Yet English teachera try to 
teach writing as theory, as generalised 
advice. They don't understand that 
writing ia a craft to be practised 
Writing ie doing. Children learn by 
tiample end by doing. 

•Surveys show that 90 per cent of 
children start achool believing they can 
writ*, wfeereae only 15 per cent believe 
thay can read. T hdr primary instinct ia 
to make marks. They mark marks on 
avarything before they come to achool 
- walls, sidewalk, wet cement, 
ateamed windowe. It'a a kind of self 
statement: I am 



etmggW to clarify meaning. 

FRTr 'Whan yon go to a pottery clae^yoii 
^n't oped a teacher to thmat day b 
eay: Throw it! Youaa* 



Egocentric 

'When children start writing they're 
so egocentric, they're abeolutely 
~foerieee,-Writlng ia s magic code and 
they want to learn it. Our taacherly 
gtanca has been that children should 
laara to read and then get into writing. 
On the contrary, atudiee show that 



\ if you know how 
how to take apart, 
laarnlng to read. 



Graven' enthuaiaam ia infactioua. 
You feel that what he's saying ia true. 
Half forgotten stirrings .of your own 
eix yeawOd aelf begin to haunt the im- 
agination. He telle about a teacher who 

atarted her group of firat graders (aix- 
year-olda) by handing out writing 
books ehe'd covered with wallpaper 
left-overs, each with a child'e name 
clearly printed on the cover. This ia 
your own writing book. 9 she told them, 
•eo you can begin writing now if yon 
like.' After grave reflection, they all 
did: a few could already writ* 
eentenoee, eome wrote only their 
names, others 'ecribbled' or simply 
drew pictures. Not one child said 'I , 
can't wtHe\ Only two out of 26 add. *I 
can't spsT . For those two, the teacher 
wrote 30 of their spoken worda on the 
board aa they could copy whatever 
they could, figuring out the worda for 
themeelvee. 

•You can't ruah kids' learning pro- 
caee,' aaya Oravea. They've yjt to get 
a t hin g straight in their heads before 
they can make sense of it So you wait 
...and you wait . . Our research into 
bow profieeeional writer* work has bean 
vitally important because it shows 
that good writing takes time — lota of 

if 

Gravee and hia two associates inter*, 
viewed 60 profeeaionai writers. They 
found that acne of them ('not one!') 
considered they had really learnt to 
write at achool. Why? Because they 
weren't given time to figure out what 
they wanted to aay. 'The amateur, you 
aee, thinks that the firat draft ia what 
writing ia about: You jit down and the 
^writing^pou^cmt^The pro knows it 
doesn't work that way. He knows that 
good writing emargea through a sue* 
cession of slogging drafts — draft aftei 
draft after draft. It'a the hard work oi 
the 



V/ 



"Later there is a stage 
when children begin to 
look critically at their 
work. And they don't like 
what they see • • • this is 
a crucial period in the 
child's writing 
development. He has 
realised that he doesn't 
have the freedom to do 
exactly as he likes. He 
doesn't need the teacher 
or his peer group to tell 
him. If s like ripping a 
blindfold from a highwire 
walker over Niagara/ 




camera, set high, captures a child's 
hand as ha writes, white a lapel 
microphone picks op even sub-audible 
words aa ha talks to himself. Children 
j to write and speU commonly 
words again and again before 
spelling them out on paper. In a Rus- 
sian experiment, elementary children, 
were instructed to hold their mouths 
open, or to hnmohilfee their tongues 
wife their teeth whOa they wrote 
Prevented from articulating words, 
they made six timee as many spelling 



You really can't ruth kids through the 
complex process o^ learning to write.' 

Karate i 

So waiting is important But in our 
high-pressured sodetjr with its anxiety 
about learning diffiddtiee, we're all 
victims of the Jkarate\approack 'We 

from the 
have 30 



> kind of 
get the 
tdoserves: 



still tell kids: choose a 
three on the board 
minutes to write . SO 
— chop! Who ran write 1 
situation? So we U 
essays that such snap, 
trite, elkhed and boring/ 

To conduct his practical - — 
Oravee chooe a small rural school with 
a 'strong' principal ('We needed some* 
one strong to field any curly questions 
fro m parante- and there were some/) 



croes section of femiliee 'from the 
pooreet to the affluent'. He doesn't 
preeume to teQ the teachers what to do, 
how to run their classes. ('If you're a 
guest in a bouse, you don't begin with 
a lesson in housekeeping. The impor- 
tant thing for us is to watch what the 
teachers do and how they do it) But 
after two years the teachers have 
become deeply involved in the 
research* 

He began with 16 children, choosing 
them for their differences, the anti- 
thesis of a random sample. ('Some kids 
could hardly hold a pencil; a couple 
could write seven-eight pages at a sit- 
ting.') He also follows the development 
of two 'perimeter' groups of about 160 
children. ('We have wall-to-wall data. 
We "xerox" everything the kide 
write.') As well aa not e-making, tape- 



The school at Atkinson, New Hamp* 
O Mrs, ie ideal because ii, incorporates a 

ERLGo 



recording and 'xeroxing', hie team 
employe audio-visual research. A 
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•Yet,' says Graves, 'we still tell kids 
to 'Stop talking'!' But during their 
writing time they need the stimulation 
of hearing words. And nearly all begin- 
ning writers need first to draw. A 
drawing provides a context for the 
words that will follow. In speech, the 
context is simply assumed. In writing, 
you have to state the context 

We watch the kids as they draw and 
we sidle up, take and look; and ask 
'What are you going to write? In- 
variably, they say; Walt aad ass. 
Which means: I'm not rsaQy sure yet; 
wait till I get the context dear and 
then I'll be able to write. We must let 
them alone to take their time. If we 
hurry them, we turn them off, they get 
uptight about writing. ' 

Gravee' point is that the children are 
already writing — about what matters 
to them, even though their symbols 
may mean little to anyone else, in- 
cluding the teacher. His voice carries 





ka 



it's i 



ae he says, 'Egocaotridty 
protective armour. The 
It At this stage fca doaen't 
to conaidar whethsr anyone alee 
what he'e doing. If hia 
isn't being understood, then 
Us fault His audience has tha 
HedoeenV 



Jlieokthrough 




"Writing is personal - 
exposure — ,we English 
teachers have to become 
professional nudists. 
Currently, we wander 
round our rooms, fully 
clothed, peering over kids* 
ghpulders at their state of 



; hie own writing 
— and finds that be can understand it 
A hi— He video dip shows tha axact 
manMBfc Bto year old John looks up 
wtkm wide apaaUneoos grin and an 
akm in Us bright 
•I deal bow bow I doad that!* 
And Oravaa bugs hiro. sharing his 
; af dieeovery. 

is a stags whan 

i to took critically at their 
_ Aad~they don't lika what they 
ssa. fTfcsy Ie3 ywa: It's dash. Stupid 
roar, to first grade, I could writs 
; aow I can't writs any morO 

la a cnsdal pariod in ths child's 
development Ha has rsnlised 
4mm% havo tha frrodom to do 
as be Ukss. Hs doesn't aaad the 
or hia paar group to tail him. 
a blindfold Iran a 
over Niagara But tha 
w hsa to find has own way 
la Ma own time. It's a natural 
af dsvdapmant At first* tha 
- writing He wasn't 
Now. be soot 



so we can 
criticise the shape of — 
well, their minds/ 



exactly 



It'a 




Dart attft emphasising srror». Whai 
ym pay silsartaa to, you mnforce. I 
yon hvp on arms, tha childran wil 
lad thay can't writs. Whereas, in tact 
th»y ara kantae to wriu at an aooc 
mane rata. Through writing itaalf am 
also through ths ooofereocee, aa th 
months go by. mechanica improv 
rapidly. It'a a aort of natural learning 
through activity, interest and exampk 
It'a ao much batter than direct ac 
caBed ^ffle teaching through borinj 
epsuteoa. Tbp 'mm in today a achool 
auch akffla ara nor* push ups for 
played. 



So what doee be do? 'He dooo what 
tha profseahmala have learnt to do.' 
Gravaa' aiptaaeion is triumphant 'He 
rvwritee aiad rewritas, with ths teacher 
intervening when she's asksd — during 
ths alMmporiant writing conferences.' 

Regular ooe-to-ooe consultations — 
'conforancoo' — between teacher and 
student ara the cornerstone of really 
teaching writing. Gravee says. These 
usually take only throe to five minutes, 
but ax tend if the teacher senses a* 
child's need. In tha conference, the 
teacher holpe tha child to articulate 
what it is he's trying to wnia, to 
develop hie weening, to 'make sense' 
for an andhmca 

Whet aboot the 'asechaaks'-fcacd- 
writing , punctuation, spelling, gram- 



"awe, product ia important — it 1 
what we're about But wo mustn't los 
sight af ths person with our cooatan 
aphasia on product and error* An 
remember that tha product, only in 
provee if the pereaa dsvelope That' 
why it'a ao' important to gat teachei 
writing' 

G^vee himeetf ia a member of 
wri;i<(g croup, oommittsd to writ 
ovary day. (Hie first roqueet on arrivj 
et a Sydney motel won for a typewrite 
His routine is to cams back from a fiv 
kilometre run, oat breakfast, then a 
dovm at the typewriter.) 

Yee. Profeaaor Donald Gravaa ia 
crueadar. Yes ©euldaay he'e America 
dynamic counterpart to Britain's * 
Chips - whfls looking like a Fr* 
Tuck. Ha constantly etrikee Umm 
childhood chords that still vibrai 
within all of us. If wwl only Kstsn* .: 

Pmfnwt Gr*v*$ , mOL W mtuming 
>U<ttr«*e %*xt July fa eomduet in*$$rui 
course* on Aa writing ts+ching method* 



Luuni DumbrtU is e 
Sydnsy frssluncs 
mritsr end creetfw 
writing count 
tmcksr. 
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WRITING READINESS 

An experimental program demonstrates that 
children can and want to write much sooner than 
we had thought. Its findings are likely to 
upset some educational apple carts. 



BY ANTHONY BRANDT \ 



In Mary Ellen Giacobbe's first- 
grade classroom at the Atkinson 
Academy, a public school in At- 
kinson, New Hampshire, a little girl 
named Phebe is sitting cross-legged on 
the floor in a comer of the room read- 
ing through a pile of books. . She has 
chosen them trom shelves packed 
with a couple of hundred similar 
books, slim little volumes bound with 
dentsl floss and covered with brightly 
* colored wallpaper samples. Donald 
Craves, head ot the Writing Process 
Laboratory at the University of New 
. Hampshire and a tamiiiar figure in 
this classroom, leads a visitor over to 
Phebe and askf her to read one of the 
books out loud. She is glad to comply. 

"The 66.G00-\Ule Space Flight/* 
she reads, fluently and accurately. 
"My 78-man crew was S om S crazy 
from gases that were leaking in 
through the holes the unexpected me- 
teor storm had caused. My crew was 
so sick they were nothing but trouble. 
They had been beating me on my head 
with an oxygen tube. 

" 'All right!' I said. 'Line up at the 
door/ 

"They lined up at what they 
thought was the door. I pressed a but* 
ton. 'Whoosh. ' They were in the gar- 
bage tank. * * 

" 'That's that." 1 sad. 

"Something had gone wrong. The 
spaceship had stopped. 1 opened the 
emergency window. I was right, it had 
stopped. 1 decided to explore 1 put on 
my spacesuit and opened the door 1 
wandered into a meadow. 

"Suddenly a bearlike creature 

rn j p-: bear chased me The bear soon 
££yjj^: 1 headed back to the *hip lust 



then I saw how many holes the mete- 
or storm had caused. 

"1 went in the ship to find some- 
thing to pitchit up with. I found some 
old tools and some metal and patched 
the ship. 

"On the way back I turned on the 
meteor deflector." 

And who, the visitor asks Pheb£, 
wrote this remarkable little book? 



fruitful collaboration between Atkin- 
son teachers and Don Craves. Craves, 
an educator in his early 50s, is a 
fnendly man with the low-key. reas- 
suring manner of a doctor; he confess- 
es, in fact, to having once had ambi- 
tiorisjn that direction. Instead, he has 
become an innovator in the teaching 
of writing and one of the leading re- 
searchers in the held. Among his col- 




Learning writing through "re*visum": Researcher Don Craves works with a 
third-grader at New Hampshire's Alkihson Academv 



"Barbara wrote it," she says matter-ot- 
factly. Barbara is one of Phebe's class 
mates. Each of the 6-year-olds in Mrs. 
Giacobbe's class has wntten hve or 
six "published" books like the one 
Phebe was reading. 

We have heard a great deal about the 
"writing crisis" in the United States. • 
There is obviously no writing crisis at 
the Atkinson Academy. 

The Atkinson children's protiucn- 
tv in writing is lawelv the resujj 



leagues, he is admired as a pioneer. 

Graves's research, which was fund- 
ed by a $240,000 grant trom the Na- 
tional institute ot Education, was 
done at Atkinson, where he spent long 
hours in -the classroom studying the 
processes that children follow as they 
develop their abilitv to write, and vid- 
eotaping the children at work on their 
stories He i> now writing a book, a re- 
port ot his tindings entitled Writing 
Tt\uhir> iin J Children t i! IWA. tojbe 



son c*a truly nuke it his own. 

Hit twitch to writing, be insists on 
pointing out, was somewhat opportu- 
nistic in that he was under the impres- 
sion that not much had been done 
with that field, and that it might be 
more open to exploration than would 
reading. He was right. Very little re- 
search was being done on writing, and 
whtf had been done was being ig- 
nored. No one, moreover, was doing 
the kind of research that Graves 
thought should be done. Virtually no r 
researchers actually* spent time with 
children, Watching them think out a 
piece of writing, develop it, change it, 
throw it away, start it over again. All 
of them were looking at the writing 
that kids were doing, but not the pro- 
, cess that was producing it. It wasn't 
that people weren't interested, but 
practically no money was going into 
writing research, and the kind of re- 
search Graves envisioned is quite ex- 
pensive to do. Then the so-called writ- 
ing crisis came along, and things be- 
gan to change. 

The problems with wnting in the 
United States are not lust media hype. 
Government publications and inter- 
nal memos are so poorly written that 
some states have had to -pass "plain 
English " laws enforcing standards of 
brevity and clarity on the wnting pro- 
duced by government agencies. Presi- 
dent Carter, shortlv after his inaugu- 
ration, issued an executive order to 
federal bureaucrats to write their end* 
less memos and reports in readable 
English. Business people constantly 
complain that secretaries, junior ex- 
ecutives, even highly touted MB As, 
can't spell, can't construct grammati- 
cally correct sentences, can't express 
themselves clearly in wnting. 

Before he began his Atkinson 
project, Graves traveled all 
over the United States and to 
England and Scotland, with the aid of 
Ford Foundation money, to talk with 
leaders in the held of research on writ- 
ing. At the same time, he also did a 
great deal of additional spadework on 
his own and finally produced a 180- 
page manuscript that he promptly re- 
duced to 28 pages "so that people 
would read it." His report, Balance 
the Basics Let Them Write, is an-elo- 
q\*nt plea tor increased attention to 
"writing, which includes tascinating 
bits ot inhumation about the depth ot 




hen children are encouraged 
to write regularly, Graves 
says, their scores on 
standardized tests of reading- 
r really pop, the cork" 



the writing crisis in the United States. 
Graves notes, for example, that the 
volume of first-class mail is dropping, 
evidence that people are writing fewer 
letters. He found out from a sample of 
representative school districts that 
they were buying less lined paper, 
which ia used mostly for wnting. 
v In the long run, Graves's research 
will probably haye its most important 
impact on our expectations of what 
young children can do. Like the poet 
Kenneth Koch, w 1 o encouraged ghet- 
to children to write poetry. Graves has 
uncovered some extraordinary talent 
in the children whom he studied. He 
speaks about one third-grader who sel- 
dom revised anything she wrote be- 
cause it came out exactly the way she 
wanted it the first time. He quotes one 
of her lines: "A cheetah would make a 
sports car look ukc a turtle." A first- 
grade boy_ named Michael regularly 
turned out long, elaborate, well-devel- . 
oped stories turnished with such lines 
as: "As I glanced out the window. 1 
saw the boy creeping along the tence 
like a spider." Michael handled words 
like "simpathetaclly"— his own spell- 
ing—with consummate case- The ac- 
complishments ot the less talented 
children were even more revealing. 
One boy didn't even speak until he 
was 4 years old, and came to first grade 
well behind the others in terms ot de- 
velopment. By the end ot lust grade, 
he was writing competent stories and 
revising them. 

The important thing in teaching 
children to write, Graves says, is not 
to put too much emphasis in the be- 
ginmnffon spelling, punctuation, and 
grammar; those things come later, as 
the beginning wnter gains contidence 
in his ability to express his thoughts 
and feelings and becomes more versa- 
tile" in using that ability. A young 
wnter with a developing sense ot his 
own voice, a growing command ot 
what he want* to say, will pick up 



spelling and good grammatical prac- 
tice as he needs them. The research at 
Atkinson demonstrated this tellingly; 
these children were generally far 
ahead of their age level in their knowl- 
edge of mechanics, even though they 
had never been taught mechanics for- 
mally. Mechanics were taught as the 
occasion demanded as aids to clarify- 
ing whatever a child wanted to say. 

Graves thinks that his research 
findings, though developed with 
small children, have obvious implica- 
tions tor the teaching of writing at all 
levels, and he is working on other 
fronts to alleviate the writing crisis. 
He's part ot a group of faculty mem- 
bers at the University of New Hamp- 
shire who meet regularly to criticize 
one another's writing in an attempt to 
improve their own writing skills. He, 
was also on the faculty ot the Vermont 
Writing Proiect, one ot many spin ofts 
ot the Bay Area Writing Proiect. a na- 
tional program ot annual summer in- 
stitutes designed to teach public- 
school teachers how to teach writing, 
and to help them with their own writ- 
ing, too. It's hard to teach children to 
wnte if you can't write yourself, and 
Graves teels that teacher training ot 
this sort is essential- 
Most important, Graves believes in 
the power of wnting as an activity, a 
process, a way of learning about one- 
selt and the world. "Writing it nothing 
else teaches you what it is to know 
something, " he says. Writing that gets 
things right, that says precisely what 
you want it to say. is a goal you reach 
only by mastering your material; for 
most people it's a struggle, but in the 
process ot struggling vou tind out ex- 
actly what vou know and don't know. 
Take kids through that process, says 
Graves, and "they develop a much 
deeper sense of wha t it is to know/'fl 

Anthony B'arat a journal «s currcot'v 
working on a Dook about tr>e Amencar 
Dream 



poMiahcd Utct this year by Heine- 
ouitn. U is a book that could very well 
change our ways of thinking about 
how children are caught to write in 
the United States. 

Perhaps Graves's most important 
achievement is documenting what 
some good teachers have recognized 
intuitively: that children can and 
want to write a lot sooner, and a lot 
more often, than most people think. 
"If kids are given the chance to write, 
they will," says Graves. He arranged 
to give them the chance at the Atkin- 
son Academy, where, from 1978 to 
1980, he did research with children in 
the first (through fourth grades. During 
their first day in school in the fall of 
1978,' the 22 children tn Mrs. Cia- 
cobbe's first-grade class were given 
writing materials and asked to write 
something. Only two of them said 
they didn't know how ; the rest sat 
down and wrote. They couldn't spell 
or punctuate, of course—some of 
them weren't even sure about all the 
letters of the alphabet— but they were # 
more than willing to write, and Mrs. 
Giacobbe made it a policy that they 
would write every day of the school 
year. Most writing instruction doesn't 
begin until considerably later, after 
children have learned to read; but it 
was one of Graves's working assump- 
tions that children are much smarter 
than we give them credit for. "Most 
• systems undercut what kids can do," 
he says- Mary Ellen Giacobbe agrees: 
"I feel very strongly now that children 
come to school knowing a lot more, 
than we think they do." , 

Another important finding has to do 
' with revision. It was standard practice 
in the research groups at Atkinson for 
the teachers to go over a piece of writ- 
ing with the child who wrote it, ask- 
ing questions intended to help the 
child clanfy what he wanted to say. 
The teacher also held group confer- 
ences at which other children asked 
questions of the writer. As a result of 
this sometimes intensive question- 
ing, the children eventually developed 
a sense of audience, they knew that 
they were writing not lust for them- 
. selves and not lust tor the teacher, but 
for everybody in the classroom. They 
began to pay attention to how their 
readers responded. 

And they began to revise. Previous- 
ly no one believed that children could 
q uuld revise until much, much tat- 




hildreris skills in revision 
develop predictably. First, 
youngsters correct misspellings. 
Much later, they learn to delete 
irrelevant details. 



er, and in the standard writing cur 
nculums the teaching of revision, if it 
is taught at all, comes at the end, 
sometime in the middle grades or in 
high school. At Atkinson, first-grad- 
ers began revising by the sixth or sev- 
enth month of school, and by the time 
they were in the third grade they were 
taking pieces they wrote through as 
many as 14 revisions. Why? Because 
they wanted to "get it right," to say 
exactly what they meant to say, and in 
such a way that what they meant to 
say came through clearly to thur read- 
ers. Graves says about revision. "It s 
very, very important to learn to revise 
;i piece ... in order to learn what it 
means to deal with information and 
control it, continually pushing and 
pushing until it's right." One result ot 
this constant attention to revision is 
that the children become unusually 
sophisticated about how to get clarity 
and cohesion'into writing. "The way 
some of these kids are talking about 
writing," says Graves, "you'd swear 
you were in a doctoral seminar." - 

Graves has found that the process 
by which children learn to revise fol- 
lows a fairly predictable developmen- 
tal order, beginning with mechanical 
changes: Misspelled words are cor- 
rected, smudges on the page are 
erased, and as children learn the con- 
. ventions of writing, such as punctua- 
tion and capitalization, these, too. arc 
corrected as needed. Later on, as mas- 
tery of the mechanical aspects grows, 
children revise the contents of a piece, 
adding information where they think 
it might help clarity, locating and fo- 
cusing on the most interesting aspects 
of what they want to say, and eventu- 
ally reorganising the eptire piece and 
excluding irrelevant intormation. 
Craves points out, however, that the 
steps are not mutually exclusive. A 
beginning writer, a 6-year-old. say. 
may be most concerned with correct- 
ing his spelling and getting that right. 

500. 



but he will sometimes make other 
kinds of changes as well, even maior . 
revisions in content. "From the out- 
set," says Graves, "children are able to 
make changes in most ot the . 
area* " The order ot development is 
not strict but flexible, in other words, 
and it varies trom child to child. N 

Revision is the key to the whole 
process of teaching children how to 
write, Graves believes. It writing is a 
way ot communicating what one sees 
and thinks about the world, then the 
teacher's lob should be to help the 
child clarity what he writes so that 
there are no barriers to keep his audi- 
ence from understanding what he sees 
and thinks. The seeing and the think- 
ing originate with the child, not the 
teacher, the teacher .plays a kind ot 
middleman, what Graves tails a 
"tounterpunching" role He has to 
figure out "what the kid is about, 
what he has in mind." and help him 
resee and rethink it until it s clear, 
not by telling him what to ^ay but by 
asking questions. 

"You can't teach what the kids 
don't see." Graves notes, you teach 
what they do see, and only help them 
to see it better— to "re-vision" it. For 
instance, young children rarely see, on 
their own. that their writing is flawed 
by ovcnnelu>iveness. (In this, ot 
course, they aren't too different trom a 
lot of adult writers.) Their unrevised 
stories often follow the bed-to-bed for- 
mula: The main event may be a wed- 
ding, or the experience ot getting Ir^t 
on a mountain, but the w'riters have 
given equal space to everything that 
happened to them trom the time thev 
got up in the morning until the time 
they went to bed at night In *ueh 
cases Graves may ask. "What part ot 
your story do you like best ? " or "What 
will interest your readcr> nu»st ? " 
More often than not. the quotum 
helps the writer to see that cutting 
out peripheral tau> will help ti» 





or Graves, revision is the key 
to teaching very small children 
to write, partly because it 
gives them a sense of writing 
for an audience. 



heighten the impact of the story. 

This is nor. how writing is usually 
taught. The standard curriculum in 
the early grades concentrates on de- 
veloping children's expressive or "cre- 
ative" abilities, and, as they get older, 
, increasing the emphasis on mechan- 
ics — spelling, punctuation, grammar. 
Both kinds of instruction take place 
more or less in vacuo, with little or no 
attempt,to relate what is being writ- 
ten to any possible audience besides 
the teacher Unti 1 very late in the 
game, perhaps the last year or two of 
high school, instruction in revision 
concentrates on mechanics and only 
then is some attention finally given to 
the organization of iniormation. 

Perhaps even more critical, chil- 
dren receive no instruction meriting 
until they have learned to read. One 
of the most significant findings of f " 
Graves's research, the aspect ot hifc 
work that he's now pursuing in a new 
research proiect. is that it children are 
allowed and encouraged to write trom 
the beginning, then reading and wnt- 
ing skills will develop in tandem and 
thus reintorce each other. [The idea is 
not entirely new? some teachers have 
long made a practice of writing down 
stories dictated by preschoolers to let 
the children sec their own language in 
. writing,) As Graves puts it. "If you 
know how to make reading, you de- 
code it much better." 

At Atkinson, there were no boring 
Dick and lane readers in Mary Ellen 
Ciacobbe's tirst-grade classroom. It 
was her idea to "publish" what the 
children wrote and use their books, 
along with some of the classic chil- 
dren's books, to teach her students to 
read. She ivped the books in large 
type, had the children illustrate them, 
then bound them in the wallpaper- 
covered boards. The books sat on a 
shell, more than a hundred ot them, 
and children were tree u> browse 
among them at their leisure. The re- 



sult? The students' scores on standard- 
ized reading tests have, in Graves's 
words, "really popped the cork." 

Because Graves's findings are 
likely to upse' more than a few 
educational apple carts, he is 
somewhat sensitive about his meth- 
ods and tends to see himself as a bit of 
a scientific maverick. His research 
lacked the controls upon which scien- 
tists generally insist: He didn't in- 
clude any children who were not giv- 
en the kind of instruction that the re- « 
search group received, and there were 
no independent ooservers and no dou- 
ble-blind studies. Graves was simply 
in the classroom every dav tor two 
years, either alone or with one ot his 
two assistants, Lucy Calkins and Su- 
san Sowers, recording everything the 
children did irom'the moment thev 
moved to the writing table until they 
had finished writing a piece. Graves 
admits that "it you don't have an ex- 
perimental design with signiticant 
controls, then the data are not regard- 
ed as useful." But he contends that 
this kind of direct observation is the 
only way we can really find out how 
children leam to write. 

Not- surprisingly. Graves's scienti- 
fic heroes and models are two scien- 
tists who also scorned the use of con- 
trols m favor of direct observation ot 
their subjects. One is lean Piaget and 
the other is the French entomologist 
lean Henri Fabre. Both men based 
their theories on observation. 

Graves, too, had an early interest in 
biology, although in college he ma- 
jored in English. During the Korean 
War he served in the Coast Guard, and 
while based in Boston and still unde- 
cided about what he was going to do 
with his life, he spent his spare time in 
a pathology laboratory helping wun 
post-mortems, it was then that he en- 
tertained thoughts ot becoming a phy- 
sician. During the same period he 



took a course in Russian at Harvard.' 
His work with this difficult language 
got him to thinking about bow chil- 
dren leam their own language, which 
in* turn prompted him to take some 
education courses. This led him to an 
interest in reading instruction, and 
eventually to a teaching position in 
•the Fairhaven, Massachusetts, school 
system. In 1963, pursuing a growing 
religious interest, he was ordained to a 
ministry of education in the Presbyte- 
rian Church. In rhat capacity^he 
worked with Indian tnbes in both up- 
state New York and Maine in church- 
sponsoted literacy programs. In 1968 
he left the church and went back to 
public-school teaching, this time in 
Buffalo. At the same time he became 
director of a language program in near- 
by Lackawanna that offered English 
instruction to no fewer than 55 differ- 
ent national groups in the area, speak- 
ing 12 different languages. Later he be- 
came co-director of urban-teacher 
education at State University College 
in Buffalo. He also managed to earn a 
doctorate in education at the State 
University of New York at Buffalo. 
Finally, in 19?3, he came to the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire as a profes- 
sor oi early childhood education. 

Graves acknowledges a certain rest- 
lessness in his career, but there is a 
theme underlying ill these changes. 
The same theme can be discerned in 
his sv;itch trom the field of reading 
this specialty during his years as r 
teacherl to that of writing, a move he 
made while he was working on his 
doctorate. Graves says he became 
"sick ot the field of reading" because 
it was hung up on reading materials 
and paid too little attention to the 
active acquisition of knowledge. The 
emphasis in both reading instruction 
and the literacy programs he was in- 
volved with was unbalanced, he says,- 
too much weight was given to the tak- 
. mg in of lnformation.lHe was interest- 
ed in "what people could do, as op- 
posed to what they could absorb." He 
draws a dichotomy between process 
and product. The product is the read- 
ing text itself, or the test designed to 
tind out how much information you 
can spit back, or the paper you pro- 
duce tor your teacher. Real education, 
however, is a process— the active pro 
cess ot reading and writing; knowl 
edge must be mauipulatcd and ex 
pressed, says Grave*, betore a per 
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